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THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA. 


Tue paper which I read on the 18th June last at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on “The Native Princes of India and 
Their Relations with the British Government,” has attracted 
so much attention, both in this country and in India, and 
the opinions expressed in it have been so hotly criticized by 
persons interested in disproving their correctness, that I 
think it may be well very briefly to explain and make clear 
such of my remarks as may have been unintentionally 
misrepresented or misunderstood. 

I would leave altogether aside, as undeserving of reply, 
the abusive and illogical criticisms of the Native Press of 
Bengal, which at no time is worthy of serious attention, and 
I would first refer to the most prominent article in the 
Nineteenth Century Review for October last, headed ‘‘ The 
Attack on the Native States of India,” in which Mehdi Ali, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, one of the highest officials of the Hyderabad 
State, attempts to defend the Nizam’s administration against 
the strictures which he assumes are directed against it in 
my lecture. Iam much obliged to the distinguished writer, 
or inspirer of this article (for Mehdi Ali is not sufficiently 
acquainted with English to write an article in that language 


himself) for the courteous and complimentary manner in 
I 
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which he refers to me; but I would nevertheless observe 
that his article is entirely beside the issue ; it replies to none 
of the real points of my lecture, and is obviously a mere peg 
on which to hang somewhat extravagant praise of the 
Hyderabad administration, a subject hardly touched upon in 
my lecture. As applicable to other Native States than 
Hyderabad, the Nawab considers my criticisms generally 
correct. The only apparent mistake which Nawab 
Mehdi Ali has succeeded in discovering is my somewhat 
careless remark that the employment of Europeans was not 
prohibited in Hyderabad as in the other Native States of 
India; and this may be explained by the fact that the lecture 
was not, as my critic declares, the subject of long preparation, 
but was dictated in shorthand to my secretary a few days 
before it was delivered, with no time for any but the most 
hasty revision. The inaccuracy was, however, merely 
formal, and is unimportant. I intended to convey that the 
prohibition against the employment of Europeans in the 
Hyderabad State was practically free and unrestricted, and 
in spite of the Nawab’s protest I affirm that this has 
generally been the case. Hyderabad was so powerful, 
and the Government of India so disinclined, like most 
Governments, to grasp nettles boldly, that the provisions 
of the treaty forbidding the employment of Europeans were 
very feebly enforced. This was admitted by the Political 
Secretary of the India Office, Sir Edward Bradford, during 
the inquiry into the Deccan mining concession. His evidence 
is on record in the Blue Book, and is to the effect that, asked 
by Sir Richard Temple, if it was not the fact that the Nizam 
is prohibited from employing any European in his service 
without the consent of the Government of India, Sir Edward 
Bradford did not think that there was any prohibition in prac- 
tice, though he admitted that there was a treaty provision of 
1798 requiring that the permission of the British Govern- 
ment should previously be obtained. So much for the only 
point of importance in whicha supposed oversight is charged 


against me. 
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I am glad to hear that, in the opinion of the Nawab, 
‘so many of the European or half-caste employés of the 
Nizam are men of character and ability ; and I am also 
pleased to understand that so many reforms have been 
introduced into the administration of the Hyderabad State. 
I am not in a position to question the accuracy of the 
details brought forward by the Minister, even had I 
any inclination to do so, and it would be especially 
ungenerous to attempt to discount the praise which he 
showers upon his young master the Nizam. At the same 
time I may observe that I have seen a good deal of the 
official reports drawn up by English educated natives in the 
headquarter offices of native States ; and I have by long and 
bitter experience learnt to place very little reliance on the 
facts and figures therein recorded. Out of the great State 
of Gwalior I never extracted an administration report; but 
those of Indore and Bhopal were as absolute works of 
fiction as anything which has ever proceeded from the pens 
of Ouida or Dumas. I hope that Hyderabad is an exception, 
though I do not remember to have seen any successors to 
the very elaborate and voluminous report which was 
prepared, if I remember right, in the first year of the 
administration of Sir Salar Jung the younger, and forwarded 
to me by that amiable but debauched and incompetent 
Minister. Official explanations and justifications are not 
particularly notorious for lucidity or straightforwardness even 
in England; and certainly the Indian apologist of a prac- 
tically absolute State cannot expect more than a polite 
attention for his statements. I have had the privilege of 
intimate friendship with some of the most distinguished 
native Ministers in India, who have in the confidence of my 
private room told me with the utmost frankness the secret 
history of the State they tried honestly and, too often, 


vainly to serve; but I have never known one, except the 
Honourable Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, who had the courage to 
tell either his master or the English Government the 
delinquencies of his Prince and the scandals of his adminis- 
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tration. Sir Dinkar Rao was a man of extraordinary courage 
and independence, and his frankness won him the bitter 
hatred of his master, the Maharajah Sindhia, and his 
expulsion from office, although the masterly conduct of the 
Minister undoubtedly saved the Gwalior State to the house 
of Sindhia during the troubles of the Indian Mutiny. 
My recorded opinions of the maladministration of the 
majority of the native States of India are entirely in accord 
with those of Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, who indeed is more 
unsparing in his condemnation than I have ever been. 

Why I assert that the article of Nawab Mehdi Ali 
in the Nineteenth Century Review is irrelevant and beside 
the point, is that I recorded that I had no official knowledge 
of the Hyderabad State, though I had been offered 
the appointment of Resident by Lord Dufferin; and my 
remarks concerning it were accordingly of the most brief and 
general character; and to suggest that I was specially re- 
ferring to Hyderabad in my allusion to the “ foolish and cow- 
ardly tolerance of treason” is mere trifling ; as the construction 
of the sentence shows that the remark was intended to 
refer to all native States and British India, collectively, and 
not to Hyderabad in particular ; though the Foreign Office of 
the Government of India will have no difficulty in picking 
out individuals to whom the sentence will most surely 
apply. Nawab Mehdi Ali says that he scarcely supposed 
that I would bring so grave a charge against the so-called 
National Congress. My opinion on the National Congress 
has been recorded on many occasions with the utmost free- 
dom, and there is no occasion to repeat it in detail. I would, 
however, clearly state, that when I said in my lecture that 
“the only danger to the permanence of British power in 
India was the foolish and cowardly tolerance of treason,” 
I had in my mind first the ex-Nawab Sadik Hassan of 
Bhopal, who was seriously warned by Lord Ripon's Govern- 
ment for his treasonable practices, and who was degraded 
and removed from office by that of Lord Dufferin, and whom 
it would be criminal weakness on the part of the Indian 
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Foreign Office to restore to any part of the power he so 
grossly abused, and, secondly, many of the leaders of 
the soi-disant National Congress, who are distinctly dis- 
loyal in their actions, in their writings, and in their 
speeches. Ifthe British public wishes an example of the 
loyalty of the wirepullers of the “National” party in Cal- 
cutta, I would refer them to the Zimes of this morning 
(December 9th), and the whole paragraph may with advan- 
tage be extracted :— 


A public meeting was held in Calcutta on Friday to pass resolutions in 
reference to the Prince’s intended visit to the metropolis. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor presided. The meeting was very representative in charac- 
ter and was attended by the Chief Justice, the members of Council, and 
other leading members of the European and native communities. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the success and harmony of the meeting the town- 
hall was closely packed with some 2,coo Bengalee college students. 
These ill-mannered and unruly youths, acting under the leadership of 
certain native newspaper editors, who have rendered themselves notorious 
by their attitude of political opposition to the constituted authority, not 
only by preconcerted demonstration rendered the speeches inaudible, but 
succeeded in carrying an amendment over the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
head which completely invalidated and rendered futile the objects of the 
meeting. The Lieutenant-Governor was compelled to dismiss, with pur- 
poses unfulfilled, a large assembly of responsible citizens, all most anxious 
to demonstrate their loyalty to the Throne, for the sole reason that a large 
number of undisciplined college students, drunk with the new wine of 
congress ideas, and none of whom could or would have subscribed a 
rupee, were employed by political wirepullers to defeat and discredit, by 
sheer force of numbers, the loyal endeavours of the ratepaying community 
to pay fitting honour to the Queen’s grandson. 

The leading native paper criticizes in severe terms what can only be 
considered, however, as the natural result of its own political preaching. 
The article concludes with these words :—‘‘ The whole thing is most un- 
fortunate and severely reflects on the reputation of Calcutta. We have 
never had a greater scandal.” This condemnation is emphatically en- 
dorsed by every native of respectable position ; but, unfortunate as is this 
fiasco at such a time, it may possibly lead to useful results both in England 
and in India. It isa revelation and a lesson, and by its salutary warn- 
ing will probably operate as a valuable aid in securing united action by all 
the property classes of the community of every race and creed in resisting 
with united front the rapidly increasing growth of Socialistic doctrines. 
The present case merely affronts the decencies of ordinary public life, but, 
if by large and improvident concessions of electoral and_ political 
power, this present insubordinate and obstructive spirit were clothed with 
any control over the Government policy, the administration of the 
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country might be brought to a serious deadlock. This incident will serve 
as a useful text for discussion at the forthcoming congress meeting at 
Bombay. 


No doubt, when the National Congress meets at Bom- 
bay, it will do its best to minimise the insolent disloyalty of 
the incident above recorded, and, under the distinguished 
auspices of Mr. Bradlaugh, will offer lip-homage to the Queen, 
while doing everything to undermine and destroy her Indian 
Government. But Englishmen may rest assured that the 
insult was the direct outcome of the teaching of the disloyal 
Bengal party, who will give as much trouble to the British 
Government in India as the Nationalist party has done in 
Ireland, until it is summarily extinguished by methods which 
will be eminently disagreeable to the noisy and foolish per- 
sons whom kindness and generosity cannot civilise, and for 
whom the only instruction sufficiently drastic would be the 
flogging-block. 

With regard to the loyalty of the majority of the native 
Princes to the British Government, no one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with them can entertain reasonable doubt; 
and no one has asserted the existence of this spirit of 
attachment to the British Government and loyalty to the 
Crown more constantly or more energetically than myself 
on the platform, in the 7imes, in the Fortnightly Review, and 
in numerous articles in the Asiatic QuaRTERLY. Those 
Princes who view the Government with, ill-will or suspi- 
cion, are well known to the Indian Foreign Office. They 
have of late years grown few in numbers, as the bitter 
memories of former annexation and conflict have died away, 
and the only disloyal chiefs of any political importance, and 
whom it is needless to name, have some time ago passed 
away. 

This attachment to the ruling power on the part of the 
native Princes of India, founded as it is on an intelligent 
self-interest, will stand all ordinary tests; and if in some 
cases it should dissolve in the presence of an especially 
fierce temptation or disaster to the Paramount Power, no 
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reflecting person need be surprised. The attachment of an 
alien race must have its roots in selfishness; and, born of 
past favours, it is nourished by their constant renewal and 
the hope of future benefit. Let us wisely be satisfied with 
this amount of loyalty, and not, like idle dreamers, 
weary ourselves in seeking the existence of an impossible 
sentiment in the Indian people. I am quite aware, and have 
always maintained, that there has been a constant improve- 
ment in the methods and administration of the native Princes. 
They have, to a certain extent, been quickened by the leaven 
of English example, which has wrought so many changes in 
British India; and the English education which we have 
given them, although the seed has often fallen on stony 
ground, or among thorns, still gives them a shame-faced 
desire to improve their unwieldy or barbarous systems by 
imitation of the administrative method of the Central Govern- 
ment. But the description of their existing methods which 
I have given, not only in my lecture before the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute, but in numerous papers, I see no reason to 
change in any particular, and it is unfortunate for India 
when persons in high position think to please everyone 
by saying soft things and by painting in rose-colour all the 
dark places of Indian administration. This was done con- 
spicuously by Lord Dufferin when, on a recent occasion, he 
was offered a banquet by the London Chamber of Commerce. 
Speaking of the maladministration of the Kashmir State, 
which has resulted in the virtual deposition of the Mahara- 
jah, Lord Dufferin proceeds as follows :— 


‘* However anxious and determined the Government may be to abstain 
from all unnecessary interference with the heads of the several States in 
India, and indeed to remain passive, even when their conduct of affairs 
falls very far short of the desired standard, still there is a point of miscon- 
duct and maladministration—implying as it does the permanent ruin of 
the finances of the State, and the consequent misery and oppression of its 
people—beyond which absolutely bad government cannot be permitted. 
(Cheers.) This point had not only been reached, but had been passed in 
the case of the Maharajah of Kashmir; but, at all events, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the incident in question was an exceptional one ; 
for, although in every category of human beings certain unworthy members 
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may be found, I have no hesitation in saying that, as a body, the present 
generation of the Princes of India will compare favourably, both as regards 
their intelligence, their activity, and their desire to do their duty, even with 
the general run of the Sovereigns of Europe. (Cheers.) It would, of 
course, be invidious for me to cite instances or individual names; but, 
were it not for that consideration, I could mention half-a-dozen young and 
promising rulers, each one of whom is actuated by the most earnest desire 
to do his duty, and is as equally distinguished by the purity and high moral 
character of his domestic life as by his industry, his intelligence, and his 
public spirit. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, not only are we anxious and thankful 
to be able to transfer a considerable portion of the enormous burden of 
our administrative responsibilities upon the ruling Princes of India; but the 
whole tendency ot the Indian Government is to decentralize as much as 
it can, and to interfere as little as possible either with the native States, 
or with the provincial Governments in the management of their own 
affairs.” 


These statements of Lord Dufferin attracted, as they 
deserved, considerable attention, and one, at least, of them 
seemed at variance with the opinion of the general charac- 
ter of native administration given in my lecture before 
the Colonial Institute. The S¢ /ames’s Gazette, among other 
papers of influence, observed in a leading article the follow- 
ing day: “It is gratifying to find that Lord Dufferin can 
entirely exonerate the feudatories of the Empire as a whole 
from the sweeping charges brought against them by Sir 
Lepel Griffin.” I would only observe, with reference to 
Lord Dufferin’s optimist view, that it will not be shared by 
those who have the most practical knowledge of Indian ad- 
ministration ; and, if this statement be doubted, I would 
refer the incredulous to the recent work on India by Sir 
John Strachey, G.C.S.I., an official of the highest character, 
and the most distinguished ability, and whose knowledge of 
the different Native States is necessarily greater than that of 
any Viceroy could possibly be. His opinion will be found 
to be virtually identical with my own. A Viceroy, although 
he has, during his short term of office, exceptional opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the general outline of Indian 
politics, is incapacitated, from the greatness and isolation of his 
position, from the ceremony which surrounds him, and from 
the mass of multifarious work which falls to his share in 
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every department, from obtaining any intimate knowledge of 
the detail of such a subject as the practical administration of 
Native States. He sees the Chiefs on their good behaviour, 
visiting him in state at Simla or Calcutta, or himself paying 
them ceremonial visits at their capitals, where he is received 
with the theatrical rejoicing which has the same relation to 
the incidents of every day as the stage peasants at a 
theatre resemble the toilers of real life. The young chiefs 
who can speak English and play tennis and polo naturally 
attract his most favourable attention, and he is apt to consider 
them most admirable specimens of the success of English 
training, when, in reality, they may be, and often are, the 
most lazy and incompetent, and the most out of sympathy 
with their own fellow-countrymen. 

Of the dark secrets of the prison-house and the 
methods employed by Native States in the collection 
of revenue and the repression, or, more generally, the 
encouragement and protection of crime, the Viceroy can 
know little ; and the Indian Foreign Office does not 
desire to know, for it is always ready to shut its eyes to 
maladministration, until it reaches such a pitch that it be- 
comes a grave public scandal. What Lord Dufferin means 
by saying “ We are anxious and thankful to be able to trans- 
fer a considerable portion of the enormous burden of our 
administrative responsibilities upon the Princes and Rulers 
of India” it is difficult to imagine, for, within this gene- 
ration, | am not aware of any administrative responsibilities 
having been transferred to the Princes, who merely inherit 
the powers and duties which have descended to them from 
their forefathers. Any action has been in the direction of 
the limitation, and not the increase, of their responsibilities, 
and the Government will be very ill-advised if it contem- 
plates such a transfer as that suggested by Lord Dufferin. 

But the statement to which exception must chiefly be taken 
is that, ‘as a body, the present generation of the Princes of 
India will compare favourably, both as regards their intelli- 
gence, their activity, and their desire to do their duty, even 
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with the general run of the Sovereigns of Europe.” This state- 
ment, in the mouth of an ex-Viceroy, cannot be passed with- 
out criticism, even occurring in an after-dinner speech by an 
eloquent, accomplished, and generous Irishman, who has 
always been known to invest the dull routine of official life 
with the charm and romance of imagination. Lord Dufferin has 
certainly had excellent opportunities of estimating the worth 
and character of many of the Sovereigns of Europe, and he 
has apparently formed a very low opinion of them. Neverthe- 
less, his comparison is misleading and opposed to fact ; and it 
would have been more correct to have observed that, were the 
administration of nine out of ten Native States introduced in 
the most backward country of Europe, the ruler would be ex- 
pelled in a fortnight bya popular rising. I see no advantage 
in trying to make the worse appear the better part, and evil 
good and darkness light. The responsibility of England for 
the administration of the Native States of India is direct, 
and it cannot be evaded by any statements about the im- 
policy of interfering with Native Governments and the 
virtues of certain members of a numerous class. 

The Princes of India, one and all, derive their authority 
from the British Government, and the obligation of seeing that 
the power confided to them is not abused, and their subjects 
are not oppressed, is an onerous one. I know a good many 
Princes whose characters are high, and who are actuated by 
a sincere desire to benefit their people; and I have little 
doubt but that Lord Dufferin’s list of such Chiefs would 
very nearly correspond with my own. I held an important 
political charge under him throughout his administration, and 
on every occasion on which I had to bring before him pro- 
posals for the reform of the abuses of Native States I 
received from him unvarying confidence and support. I am 
thus disposed to believe that his real opinions agree with 
mine, and that the optimist expressions of his speech were 
merely intended to gratify an uninstructed audience. 

It is to mea matter of sincere regret that I have appeared, 
to the less discerning of my critics, to take part against the 
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Princes of India, many of whom are my intimate friends, 
the histories of many of whom I have written, and whose 
rights I have championed on every occasion when it was 
possible to do so. It is not that I love the Princes of India 
less, but that I love the people more; and having lived for 
many years in Native States, and had much to do with the 
administration of their affairs, I have, with the great majo- 
rity of political officers in the Government Service, been 
disgusted with the apathy of the Indian Foreign Office, 
which seems heedless of the grievances of the people, if only 
a native Prince can be prevented from protesting against the 
righteous interference which saves his country. Unnecessary 
interference with Native States is to be deprecated ; but the 
Indian Government should take less thought of newspaper 
attacks and the criticisms of ill-informed Members of Parlia- 
ment, and should not attempt the role of an earthly Provi- 
dence by showering its favours indifferently on the just and 
the unjust. 


LepeL GRIFFIN. 
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THE MODEL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


As a resident of some twenty years in various parts of 
China, I have had many opportunities of observing the 
different methods adopted by missionaries in their efforts to 
commend Christianity to the acceptance of the Chinese people. 
My attitude is therefore that of a critic, though a friendly critic ; 
and the remarks I have now to offer will consequently fall into 
two categories—praise and blame. Quot homines, tot sententia. 
Where several methods of enforcing the same, or substan- 
tially the same, truths are in vogue, it stands to reason that 
all cannot be the best; some must be better, some worse ; 
and in the present paper it will be my object to point out 
what I| believe to be some of the more serious defects in 
missionary enterprise as at present carried out in China. 
Now one specially favourite feature in many missionary 
reports is a statement of how many Bibles, Testaments, and 
Gospels have been distributed broadcast among the Chinese 
people during the period under review. Here is my first 
point of attack. I believe that the indiscriminate diffusion of 
the Christian Scriptures among any non-Christian popula- 
tion is in most cases entirely useless, in many cases abso- 
lutely mischievous. And this, broadly, for two reasons. In 
the first place, the Bible contains many stories and many 
precepts which, apart from careful and judicious annotation, 
are revolting to the moral instincts of the Chinese. In the 
second place, it contains much that is simply Greek to them. 
Christianity, considered as a philosophy,—indeed, with re- 
gard to the intricacies of Pauline theology, we may almost 
say a science,—has a terminology of its own; and that 


terminology is simply unmeaning to the uninstructed Chinese 
mind. 
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Let us take this second point first. Supposing that 
some highly educated and enthusiastic Buddhist were to 
arrive in England, bent on converting the English nation to 
a belief in Buddha, the Law, and the Church. Well, he 
goes into some country district, enters into conversation 
with a group of navvies and agricultural labourers, and 
presents them (if he cannot induce them to buy) with some 
translations of a Cinghalese Life of Buddha, and a few 
Buddhist stitras. They open their books, and light upon 
some such phrase as this: ‘ Nirvana may be defined as that 
sort of non-existence which consists in the absence of some- 
thing essentially different from itself;” or, ‘If there be one 
who speaks of the true Tathagata as going or coming, sitting 
or sleeping, that man is ignorant of the secret of the system 
which I declare.” What would be the impression made upon 
the minds of our labourers by such passages as these ? It is 
saying very little to affirm that the men would be first be- 
wildered, then contemptuous, and finally indifferent. 

Now take the case of our own Scriptures, when presented 
in asimilar manner to a Chinese coolie. ‘‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
Is not such a sentence as that, in the ears of an ignorant peasant 
in some out-of-the-way village in Shantung, the purest rodo- 
montade? To him, living his arduous, simple, materialistic 
life, it means absolutely nothing ; or, if he attempted to read a 
meaning into it, his exegesis could scarcely fail to provoke a 
smile on the part of anybody with the faintest sense of 
humour. One day, many years ago, I saw my own servant 
reading aChinese translation of the New Testament. I looked 
over his shoulder, and found that the passage was the 3rd of 
John,—giving the conversation of Christ with Nicodemus. 
“Well, Chang’rh,” I said, ‘‘do you understand what you’re 
reading?” Less modest, or less honest, than the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, he promptly replied that he did. ‘And 
what does being ‘born again’ mean?” Iasked. ‘It means 
coming to life again in some other shape when you die,” was 
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the boy’s answer ; and his answer was a perfectly reasonable 
one. A good woman looks forward to being born again as a 
man; abad person of either sex dreads being born again asa 
beggar, or one of the inferior animals ; and what more natural 
than that this Chinaman should read into a passage at once 
novel and obscure a meaning with which both he and all his 
countrymen had been familiar all their lives? Nor isit only the 
lower classes of the Chinese people to whom the terminology 
of the Bible is incomprehensible. A missionary was once 
going ona business matter from one town to another, ex- 
pecting to return in about a week. Before he set off, a 
young mandarin, who had been of considerable assistance to 
him in his affairs, said, “‘I wish you would leave one of your 
New Testaments behind you. I have never seen one, and 
I should like to read it.” The missionary of course com- 
plied, and started on his journey. At the end of a week he 
returned. ‘ Well,” said the mandarin, after the first greet- 
ings were over, ‘I have read that book of yours three 
times through; and I can make neither end nor side 
of it!” 

And now a word or two upon my first objection, which 
may probably have sounded somewhat startling. It is 
nevertheless a fact that there are precepts in the Bible, 
issuing too from the very highest source, which amount to 
little short of blasphemy in the ears of a moral and pious 
Confucianist. All educated persons are aware of the un- 
rivalled position held in China, among human virtues, by 
Filial Piety ; but it is difficult to realise fully all it means or 
all that it entails. A man’s parents have, in relation to him, a 
quasi-divine character. ‘‘Why go to the temple?” asks 
a popular proverb; “ have you not two deities to serve at 
home?” It is scarcely too much to say that Chinese child- 
ren “worship” their parents ; that the highest honours are 
bestowed by the Emperor himself upon filial sons and filial 
daughters, however lowly their station in life ; that the most 
horrible punishments are inflicted upon those who curse, 
or injure, or disobey their parents ; that the unfilial son is 
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regarded as atype of infamy, and the dutiful son or daugh- 
ter as deserving a reward not unlike the Western process 
of canonisation. Think, then, with what a shock of indig- 
nant horror and disgust a pious Confucianist must read, as 
a saying of Christ Himself, that the man who does not hate 
his father and mother for Hissake is not worthy of Him; 
or that when a man marries his duty is to abandon his father 
and mother in order that he may cleave unto his 
wife! Why, it is one of the signs of a viciously-disposed 
person, in China, that he pays attention to what his wife 
says in preference to listening to the counsels of his 
parents; indeed, while his parents live his place is under 
their roof—wife and all—and his first duty is towards 
them. I need not enter more fully into this part of the 
subject, nor will I venture upon the debatable ground 
of Old Testament narratives and their ethical significance. 
All I want to do is to urge the fatal inadvisability, to 
use no stronger term, of scattering Bibles broadcast 
over the length and breadth of China. They are mis- 
understood, they are not valued, and very often they 
are not read. They are frequently given to the children to 
play with, and torn scraps of them may be seen adding to the 
general dirt and mess ofthe street-gutters, unless, indeed, they 
fall into more thrifty hands, when, as I have heard, they are 
used by Chinese shoemakers to line boots with. Of course 
there are more fortunate instances in which the Bible or the 
Gospel has been read, has awakened interest, and has so 
paved the way for the next missionary who should pass by. 
But such cases are not, I believe, sufficiently numerous to 
justify the practice Icondemn. The Gospels may attract by 
the inherent beauty of the stories they contain, in spite of 
the. strange, hard sayings by which, as a Chinese would 
consider, they are defaced; but the involved and closely- 


reasoned _disquisitions of St. Paul, not much less than the 
lurid visions of Ezekiel, the wailings and threatenings of the 
minor prophets, and the perfervid imagery—if it be imagery 
—of the Song of Solomon, are, each in its way, calculated 
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to leave an impression on the Chinese mind almost the 
exact reverse of ‘what the distributor intended to produce. 
There is yet another fact which militates against the com- 
prehension, by the Chinese, of Biblical terminology ; I mean 
the natural difficulty that exists of reproducing Biblical ideas 
in the language of a people to whom those ideas are in 
many instances absolutely new and foreign. I do not in- 
tend for a moment to throw any reflection upon the existing 
Chinese versions of the Scriptures. Nothing could be 
worthier of respect than the labour and the scholarship ex- 
pended by missionaries upon the work of translation. But 
when we have to acknowledge, as we must, the faultiness of 
our own Authorised Version in many passages, the grave 
misapprehensions to which such faultiness has led among 
ourselves, and the obscurities which have resulted in the 
English text from an imperfect acquaintance on the part of 
our translators with the mental processes and local associa- 
tions of the speakers with whose words they were dealing, 
it is no matter for surprise if an effort to array these un- 
familiar ideas in a Chinese garb should result in want of 
clearness. I will, however, not press this point any further. 
The considerations I have urged are already felt by many 
missionaries, and we must trust to time and experience to 
bring about the full reforms which I believe are necessary. 
The second matter to which I wish to draw attention is one 
of at least equal importance: it is the attitude which ought to 
be assumed by the Christian missionary towards the existing 
faiths of the people. I remember, when quite a child, 
reading some foolish book, which professed to tell children 
about the religions of non-Christian nations. I cannot pro- 
fess to recall the exact words used by the eminent author I 
refer to, but they were something as absurd as this: ‘The 
founder of Taoism was a very wicked man. He taught the 
Chinese to behave like devils. Buddha told them there 
was no God. You see he was even worse than the other!” 
And it is possible that, when that was written, it represented, 
in a crude and puerile form, the attitude of orthodoxy 
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towards the great religions of the East. We have learned 
better since. We knowthat the founder of Taoism was a 
gentle and unworldly sage, who preached a lofty asceticism, 
and a pure philosophy based on quietism and conformity 
with Nature. We know that Buddha was the first from 
whom the earthly-minded and materialistic Chinaman heard 
of self-sacrifice for the good of others, that he was a man 
the story of whose pure and lovely life swept a chord that 
had been left untouched by the cold precepts of Confucius. 
We know that, while Confucius taught one version of the 
Golden Rule, the founder of Taoism inculcated the still 
sublimer maxim to return good for evil. We know that, 
earthbound as the Confucian system is, it is, as far as it goes, 
absolutely pure and moral; we know, too, that the same 
high character can be accorded to the accepted cosmogony of 
the Chinese—in which it stands in honourable contrast to 
other cosmogonies that might be named; and we know, 
finally, that long before the appearance of Confucius 
there existed in China the worship of one all-powerful and 
Supreme God, the relics of which survive in the Imperial 
Worship of to-day. What, then, I ask, ought the attitude 
of the Christian missionary to be towards such faiths as 
these? Well, if they existed in their pure and original 
form, there could be but one reply—admiration and respect. 
But unfortunately they have deteriorated beyond redemption. 
In Taoism, a philosophy as pure as Alpine atmosphere has 
degenerated into a vulgar and quasi-religious system of 
imposture, which commands neither influence over the 
people nor respect from them. Nor can very much be 
said for the popular Buddhism of to-day; it, too, has 
fallen from its high estate, and of modern Buddhist 
monks eight out of ten are ignorant and lazy debauchees, 
Against all, therefore, that is degenerate, impure, and 
demoralising in these two systems the missionary should— 
must—set his face. There need be no_ controversy 
about this. Immorality and superstition are unmis- 


takeable foes wherever or in whatever shape they may 
2 
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be encountered, and the only possible question that can arise 
is as to the way in which they should be attacked. It would, 
for instance, show both fatuity and ignorance to vilify Buddha 
while assailing the abuses of Buddhism; while the man 
who should begin his propagandist labours by dishonouring 
Confucius would be preparing but a cold reception for 
Christ. The great desideratum, therefore, is that the 
Christian missionary should devote careful and conscientious 
study to those beliefs which he is endeavouring to replace 
by something better. Very many do so; but there are others 
who deliberately, and of set purpose, refuse. They are 
determined, in a narrow and literal sense that | am sure was 
very far from the mind of the Apostle when he wrote the 
words, to “know nothing but Christ and Him crucified ;” and, 
long before they have any adequate command of the language, 
will walk about the country repeating texts or little evangeli- 
cal formulas in very indifferent Chinese, in the full persua- 
sion that they are scattering seed which will produce a 
harvest in due time. It is not thus that the Christianisation 
of China will be brought about. Missionaries, if they are 
to do any lasting good, must make themselves acquainted 
with Chinese mental processes, Chinese religions and ethical 
systems, Chinese ideas and habits of thought. And this for 
more reasons than I can go into now. But any one will 
recognise the transcendent importance, to start with, of any 
man who’aspires to teach a foreign people securing the 
confidence and respect of his hearers. Even now, after so 
many years of foreign intercourse, the great mass of the 
Chinese people look upon us as barbarians. We are 
merchants ; and the mercantile class occupies a very humble 
rank in Chinese estimation. We build huge houses and 
very fine men-of-war, and are great proficients in casting 
artillery : which simply means that we are clever workmen, 
and, in fact, a superior sort of blacksmiths, whom the 
benevolent Autocrat of the Universe has found useful on 
occasion in helping him with his arsenals and dockyards. 
But that we have a literature, a religion, systems of philo- 
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sophy and ethics, or a knowledge of any science, is infinitely 
beyond their wildest imaginations. I have been asked, in 
the calmest way, by country people in the interior, whether 
we have surnames in England; whether we have water ; 
whether I ever saw the sun and moon before I came to 
China; whether—cruellest cut of all—we have any books, 
or written characters: we, the heirs of all the ages! 

Therefore you see what a barbarous set we are in the eyes 
of these cultured folk ; and how necessary it is, if a mission- 
ary wants to inspire the commonest respect in the people, 
for him to know at least as much of Confucius and the 
Confucian literature as a Chinese boy of twelve. He should 
be able to quote Confucian books to Confucianists, and 
argue with them from their own points of view; he should 
show them that he knows their systems, and appreciates them, 
but is prepared to teach them something higher ; he should 
be ready, when the time comes, to lift a corner of that 
impenetrable shroud of ignorance and folly which obscures 
their view of the great world they live in; above all, he 
should recognise the good with which their own systems 
abound, use it as a common standing-ground, and base his 
own loftier teachings upon it. I do not believe that any 
other system will prove successful. The majority of mis- 
sionaries, I know, agree with me; others would repudiate 
such a theory with indignation. 

Let me bring forward an example of the sort of thing 
I condemn. Many years ago, I lived for six months 
in Nanking, a huge city, the walls of which enclose 
a space thirteen times greater than the Northern Capital 
itself. Just inside the South Gate, there was a station 
belonging to the China Inland Mission, which had been there 
for ten years. Its entire staff consisted of two young 
unmarried Englishwomen, the younger of whom was a girl 
of 18, the other, I believe, about 28 or 30. The elder was 


able to speaka little; the younger scarcely a word. Their 
study of Chinese was confined exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, to the New Testament; they visited a little 
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among the women in the neighbourhood; and they boasted 
exactly seven converts (not theirown making)—the cook, 
the coolie, the gate-keeper, a Mrs. Tung and her son, a 
catechist, and an old doctor who lived near. The doctor 
was a most edifying character. He prayed and he preached 
splendidly, eloquently, fervently. His knowledge of the 
Bible was considerable, and his expositions of it those of an 
experienced and advanced believer. It was not long, how- 
ever, after aseries of disgraceful falls, before he deserted his 
wife, and took up with another woman somewhere else. A 
short time afterwards I came across the report of this 
Mission Station in a missionary publication. It was very 
short :—‘‘ Miss K—— reports the increasing friendliness of 
her female neighbours at Nanking.” That, and what I have 
just stated, were the results of ten years’ propagandism 
according to this most unwise system. Occasionally, it is 
true, a male member of the society would pass through 
Nanking and stay from Saturday to Monday under the same 
roof as the two young women, to the not unnatural scandal 
of the Chinese. Again, I say, if the Christianisation of 
China is to be effectively carried out, it will not be by such 
methods as this. 

I turn from blame, and pass to praise. The bulk of 
missionaries in China have discovered, and are practising, the 
great truth, that the duty of Christians towards the Chinese 
is threefold: to their minds, their souls, and their bodies. 
The church must be supplemented by the college and the 
hospital. Every missionary ought in some measure to be a 
medical man, but every missionary society ought to have a 
medical department, ineluding, if possible, a hospital and an 
opium-refuge. Ihave no statistics at hand, otherwise | could 
here insert some most interesting and gratifying details of 
the splendid work that is being done in various parts of the 
Empire by the doctors and surgeons connected with the 
different missionary societies, and the spacious, comfortable, 
and well-found hospitals that are flourishing under their 
direction. At first it was up-hill work enough. The 
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Chinese could not and would not believe that any man in his 
senses would leave his own country and come over ten 
thousand miles of sea in order to doctor them for nothing, 
without having some ulterior object. Surely there must 
be some reason in the background. Perhaps it was political 
—the man was a disguised agent of his Government. Or 
perhaps he dabbled in the black art, and was desirous of 
procuring a good supply of Chinese eyes to make drugs 
with, or of gaining possession of a number of Chinamen by 
mesmeric influence. It was only gradually that confidence 
was gained, and even then the prejudices of the literati 
were hard to contend against. Besides, the methods adopted 
by the doctor were most objectionable. He had a way of 
cutting and carving, which it was impossible for any decent 
person to submit to; for mutilation is abhorrent to a Chinese ; 
not because it hurts--they bear pain with marvellous 
stolidity, and there are few surgical operations more agoniz- 
ing than the tortures inflicted in native courts of justice— 
but because the imperfect body will accompany him to the 
future world, and he has a great dread .of entering upon that 
life halt or maimed. Then, again, there was the difficulty 
with women. What modest woman, whatever might be the 
matter with her, would do more than thrust her wrist 
through a curtain for the doctor to feel her pulse, and thereby 
diagnose her case? while here was a foreign barbarian 
actually pretending that it was necessary to examine her at 
close quarters, as though she were a man like himself! But, 
steadily if slowly, all these difficulties were overcome, and 
the opposition died away. The Chinese discovered that the 
foreigner was not only willing, but able, tocure them, and, 
that discovery once made, the success of the undertaking 
was assured. Now the fame of this hospital or that will 
spread for hundreds of miles, and persons of all classes and 
pursuits will travel from great distances to be treated by the 
foreign doctor, very often resorting to him that he may cure 
them of the opium-habit. The women are attended by 


lady doctors, who are in most instances women of the most 
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extraordinary attainments in surgery. One American lady 
in Shanghai, a Doctress Ryfschneider, lately performed 
what is, perhaps, the most terrible of all operations, demand- 
ing the highest order of skill, nerve, and science,—I mean 
ovariotomy—to the astonishment and admiration of the 
English physician who witnessed it; Doctress King, of 
Tientsin, some years ago saved the life of Countess Li, wi‘e 
of the most powerful statesman in the Empire, and has ever 
since occupied the proud post of Physician-in-Ordinary to His 
Excellency’s Household; while Dr. Dudgeon, formerly of 
the London Missionary Society, is physician to His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kung, as well as to the family of the Manchu 
Governor of Peking, and was consulted, on the sly, by some of 
the doctors who attended the Empress-Mother in 1881, when 
Her Imperial Majesty was thought to be dying of phthisis. 
Now these facts speak for themselves, and one has only 
to glance over the Hospital Reports that are published 
eriodically in China to see the number of in and out door 
patients, the different sorts of disease, the proportion of cures 
efected, and the other statistics contained in such documents. 
For the extensiveness and excellence of this department of 
missionary labour I unhesitatingly pledge my word, and 
need only add that so far from having exaggerated the state 
of affairs I have very considerably understated it. Ofcourse, 
the hospital is used as a vehicle of propaganda. While the 
out-door patients are awaiting their turn, they sit about on 
benches in a preaching-hall, at one end of which stands a 
native catechist offering exhortations ; and many cases have 
been known in which the patient. has become a convert. 
Probably human nature would not be human nature if some 
of the Chinese did not look askance at the hospital for this 
reason, viewing it suspiciously as a mere blind or trap to 
catch unwary Buddhists. But the good it does is incontest- 
able; and the bitterest opponent of the foreign missionary 
doctor is unable to say that he acts with partiality, or shows 
more attention to the ailments of an incipient neophyte than 
to those of the most determined pagan. 
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And now, as to education; and in order that some idea 
may be formed of the good that is being done in this direction 
by foreign missionaries in China, it is necessary that I should 
say a word or two with regard to education as it exists 
among the Chinese themselves. The Chinese are perhaps 
the most learned and the most ignorant nation that plumes 
itself upon its culture. The public career of a Chinaman 
depends upon his success in competitive examination, and 
the competitive examination is based solely and entirely upon 
a knowledge of the Confucian classics, the principal poets 
and essayists, and the recognised historians of the country. 
The power ct writing an elegant treatise upon some recon- 
dite expression in Mencius, or of turning a graceful verse in 
imitation of Tu’ Fu or Li T’ai-po, has generally been con- 
sidered sufficient to fit a scholar .for the magistracy of a 
district city, a post in the provincial treasury, or even the 
direction of an important arsenal. Chemistry, geography, 
mathematics, the histories, literatures, and languages of 
other countries, science in all or any of its multifarious 
branches, are matters simply undreamt of in the philosophy 
of your Chinese man of letters. He has no idea that such 
men as Plato, Socrates, Shakspeare, Newton, Euclid, Darwin, 
or Spencer ever lived. He is a man of letters, and nothing 
else. His ideas of geography are probably gleaned from 
the “ Shan Hai Ching,” a learned work which describes the 
countries of the world beyond the boundaries of China: the 
country whose inhabitants have a large hole right through 
their stomachs, which facilitates their being carried about on 
bamboos ; the country where people’s legs are joined to their 
armpits, the country of the one-eyed race, the country of 
the men whose faces are conveniently situated in the pit of 
their stomachs. Go into a Chinese school, and, if you are 
not deafened by the hubbub, look at the books that the 
children are studying. I looked over alittle fellow’s shoulder 
once—he was the son of a Brigadier General—and found 
him poring over the Yi Ching, or Book of Changes—a mystic 
volume which dates from at least 1100 years before Christ, 
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and which no scholar, Chinese or foreign, has ever yet been 
able to understand. Here is a specimen of what this ten- 
years-old child was studying: 


“The Zz diagram represents treading on the tail of a Tiger which does 
not bite men, and implies luxuriance.” 


“The Xé@ diagram implies Origin and Luxuriance. Wading thro’ great 
streams is now profitable.” 


“ The Sheh Ho diagram implies pervading ; it is now beneficial to inflict 
punishments.—Having something in the side of the mouth is called the 
Sheh Ho diagram. It is gnawing and pervading: the Hard and the Soft 
are distinguished from each other; motion and brightness, thunder and 
lightning, united together and completed. The Soft attains the due 
Medium and ascends. Although the position is an improper one to be 
occupied by the Soft, the infliction of punishments is now beneficial.—The 
2™ Six is, gnawing the skin and destroying the nose; no error follows. 


The Duke of Chow says, Gnawing the skin and destroying the nose implies 
the Soft riding upon the Hard.” 


Think of the best years of a young child’s life being 
spent upon such unutterable trash as that, and then you 
will .be able to realise the inestimable blessing of that true 
education provided for the rising generation in China by the 
mission schools. And I am happy to say that the education- 
movement has taken firm root among all but the most 
narrow-minded teachers of Christianity. Even the mission- 
ary’s wife has her daily classes of girls, whom she instructs 
in all things calculated to open their minds, engage their 
energies, and fit them to be wise mothers and useful 
members of society. But it is when we go from the humbler 
seminaries to the large and important colleges that are being 
established by the missionary body that the movement is seen 
in all its greatness and significance. Confucius, of course, 
is taught in all, from the highest to the lowest. That is 
necessary, because a knowledge of the Four Books is sa 
imperative requisite if the young Chinaman is to look for- 
ward to any career whatever of respectability and usefulness; 
and because all intelligent missionaries believe that the 
Confucian writings will be incorporated into the future 
Christianity of China, and as certainly become integral parts 
of the Christian civilisation of the country as the “ De Officiis ” 
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of Cicero has been in the civilisation of the West. This is 
taught just as Homer and Plato are taught in Europe; and 
then, in addition, the curriculum includes history, geography, 
chemistry, algebra and the higher mathematics, botany, 
geology, astronomy, theology, physics, and, in short, most 
of the subjects which form the ordinary course of study in 
our own colleges. I had some years ago an opportunity of 
inspecting some of the examination papers from Dr. Mateer’s 
College at Téngchow, and I can only say that they were 
fully as advanced as any I have since seen at the University 
of Oxford. A School and Text-book Society has recently 
been started, composed of missionaries and scientific men, 
the most prominent worker among them being Mr. John 
Fryer, of Shanghai, by whom scientific and philosophical 
works are being carefully and systematically translated into 
Chinese, for use in the educational establishments which 
already exist. 

Under the auspices of Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General 
of Imperial Maritime Customs, the same work is being done for 
the more special benefit of the Peking College—a Govern- 
ment institution—one of the principal translators being the 
Rev. Dr. Edkins, who for some thirty years was connected 
with the London Missionary Society. ‘Just at present,” 
wrote to me the other day Dr. Martin, the President of this 
College, ‘China is the most interesting country in the 
world. She is entering on a transition period ; and every 
step towards the new era is of interest, especially to one 
who, like myself, has long been an actor in the preparatory 
stages. Figure to yourself how I hailed the new law 
opening science examinations in the provinces! I had toiled 
with .my colleagues like the fishers of Galilee through the 
long night, and the miraculous draught comes in the morn- 
ing, when the science papers from all the provinces are 
ordered to be sent up to my College in Peking, and candi- 
dates for the Doctorate rewarded with the title of Honorary 
Fellows of the institution. The full results of this movement 
will be slow in maturing; but they will come, though not 
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in my day.” I do not dwell upon the Polytechnic at 
Shanghai, which is a sort of scientific museum and place 
for scientific lectures, because it is not a missionary 
foundation; but the place exists, and is as much patronised 
by the more intelligent Chinese gentry as one can expect 
from so very prejudiced and conservative a class. 

To sum up: what manner of man should the Model 
Missionary be? The question is a very interesting one, 
and we may pardonably indulge ourselves in devising an 
answer to it. We picture to ourselves a man strong both 
mentally and physically, of wide reading, and catholic and 
tender sympathies. He lives in some dirty, crowded town, 
far away in the interior, where his modest Chinese house, run- 
ning round a well-kept garden, and presided over by a notable 
English or American housewife, is not only an oasis of clean- 
liness in a desert of dirt and stench, but a reproach and an 
example to the sordid dwellings of his neighbours. Whether 
he dresses in European fashion, or adopts the costume of the 
country, isa matter of convenience and expediency, not of 
principle. For a lady, at all events, living in the interior, 
the Chinese costume is almost a necessity, if only to obviate 
that insufferable mobbing which is far more provoked by the 
novelty of an English toilette than of an English face. 
Besides which, there are neither English dressmakers nor 
tailors in the inland provinces of China, while a 
Chinese dress can be either repaired or replaced almost 
at amoment’s notice; so that the balance of convenience, at 
any rate, is in favour of dressing in China as the Chinese do. 
Opposite his house, on the other side of the compound, or 
garden, is the Mission School-room ; the walls of which are 
liberally furnished with maps of China and other parts of 
the world, not forgetting Palestine, of course, and such dia- 
grams, pictures, and black-boards as are necessary aids to 
the eye in elementary instruction. Near it is the Mission- 
Chapel, or worship-hall, to use the Chinese phrase. Here, in 
true Chinese fashion, also, the walls are hung with scrolls or 
adorned with inscribed tablets: with this difference, that 
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the aphorism of Confucius or the quotation from Han 
Wén-kung is replaced by the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, the Eight Beatitudes, and such sentences 
from the Gospels as may best commend themselves to the 
discretion of the missionary. His preaching is very simple, 
very elementary, at first. He does not fall into the mistake 
of thinking that, because a certain doctrine has been a 
household word to himself as long as he can remember, it 
will be easily grasped by men whose life-long thoughts have 
been cast in a different mould, or win acceptance by dint of 
terrifying threats. Coming to his hearers, a stranger from 
an unknown land, and preaching to them what is to all in- 
tents and purposes an unknown God, he takes his stand 
upon the only common ground between them—love of 
goodness, and the blessedness of doing good; he represents 
God, not as a jealous and avenging deity, ready to empty 
the vials of his wrath upon them for their idol-worship, but 
as the One after whom they have been unconsciously seeking, 
whose attributes they have erroneously attributed to imagin- 
ary beings; to whom they already occupy the position of sons 
and daughters without knowing it; and a partial revelation 
of whose character they have actually received, scattered 
here and there, like dim and broken lights, through the best 
pages of some of their best religious teachers. Never does 
he present Christ to them as the foe or the opponent of 
Confucius; rather, on the contrary, does he urge that, had 
Confucius lived a few centuries later than he did, he would 
have been a disciple of Christ. It is only when he has got 
his neophytes well grounded in the fundamentals of the 
faith that our Model Missionary leads them to a knowledge 
of the deeper and more mystic doctrines, and it is here that 
all his tact, discretion, and mental acumen will be brought 
into most serious requisition. He must put himself into 
the place of the Chinese; see with their eyes, ponder and 
anticipate all their difficulties, avoid shocking their suscepti- 


bilities by premature and abrupt disclosures of things hard 
to be understood ; and remember—if he be ever tempted to 
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chafe at their slowness of heart, and inability to take in all 
he is longing to teach them—who it was who experienced 
the same difficulty centuries ago. The missionary is not 
the first who has been forced to declare plainly, “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” 

But our missionary is not always preaching. There is 
no sphere in which he enjoys greater influence and popu- 
larity than in conversation and the amenities of social life. 
Never affronting his guests by the slightest assumption of an 
offensive superiority, but winning their respect and confi- 
dence by rigid adherence to that somewhat elaborate etiquette 
which the Chinese so highly prize, his talk is always cheer- 
ful, interesting, and instructive. They recognise at once 
that he is well acquainted with their own literature, and are 
therefore ready to hear what he has to say about the liter- 
ature of his own country. They pore over his pictures, and 
gaze with wonder upon the teeming streets and palatial edi- 
fices of London, Edinburgh, and Paris. Ona clear night 
he takes them into his little garden, and, by the aid of a 
well-constructed telescope, charms and amazes them with an 
easy object lesson in astronomy ; and now and then he enter- 
tains a number of his parishioners with an exhibition of 
the magic lantern, such slides as present the inhabitants of a 
drop of water from the nearest ditch, viewed through a 
powerful microscope, eliciting the loudest “ Ai-ya’s!” of 
wonder and most full-mouthed “ Hao, Hao’s!” of appreci- 
ation. Ina word, the Model Missionary is an “all-round” 
man. He is liberal and catholic in his views, sympathetic, 
earnest, fearless; holds, with Sir John Lawrence, that the 
only way that will bring the natives to truer and more 
enlightened ideas is the gradual progress of education, 
and that a knowledge of scientific facts, however ele- 
mentary, is the only remedy for superstition; knows a 
little of most things, and is “apt to teach ” where he 
finds a favourable soil; does not expect to Christianise 
the Chinese by turning them into bad imitations of 
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Englishmen, but is content to do what in him lies 
to open their minds, disturb their lethargy, excite their 
interest, and calmly and hopefully to await the springing of 
the seed he sows, whatever may be the shape or form in 
which the fruit appears. And if the newly-founded 
Churches of Eastern Asia compare favourably with what we 
read of the Churches of Western Asia eighteen centuries 
ago,—which is surely not much to ask—the Model Mission- 
ary will have all the reason he desires to thank God and 
take courage. 


FreDERIC H. BALFour. 
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THE TURKISH ARMY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
(Continued.) 


In the last number of the Asiatic QuaRTERLY we briefly 
sketched the outlines of the old system of Turkish army or- 
ganization. We will now add a few details which were 
then omitted, and will also review the character and conduct 
of the soldiery of the old Turkish standing army in the field 
and in quarters: their relations with the Sultan and the 
Nation ; and the causes which led to the decay and eventual 
dissolution of an army system so superior to any other ever 
established among an Oriental people without European 
assistance. The Nasihat Nama, or “ Advices” compiled by 
order of the Imperial Divan in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 
(A.D. 1640), give the present state of the Sultan’s Household 
Troops and of some of the corps of the standing army. 
From them we find that the number of troops in the six 
regiments of cavalry was as follows: the regiment of Sipa- 
his of the Red Standard had three hundred troops; the 
Silahdars had two hundred and sixty; the Ulufajis of the 
right wing one hundred and twenty; and the other 
regiment of Ulufajis and the two of Ghuraba had one hun- 
dred troops each ; nine hundred and eighty troops in all. 
The troops had a minimum strength of twenty-five, and a 
maximum strength of thirty troopers. This would give a 
total of about 20,000 horsemen. 

The only officer of the troop was the Buluk Bashi, or 
captain. The senior captain, or Pash Buluk Bashi, was 
on the regimental staff, occupying a position similar to the 
Risaldar major or Subadar major in our Native Indian 
regiments, 
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The Sipahis were armed with the lance and sabre as 
their regulation weapons. They were allowed to provide 
themselves with pistols and other arms in addition. The 
irregular Turkish horsemen were, as Knolles says, “much 
pestered with arms,” often carrying a lance, sabre, mace, and 
battleaxe, in addition to a carbine and a pair of pistols, and 
the universal yataghan; and sometimes even a bow and 
arrows, which were used in European war by the Turks 
and Tartars up to the end of the seventeenth century. In 
later times the use of the lance was almost abandoned by the 
Turks, and the scimitar became the favourite arme blanche 
of their cavalry, as it was of their infantry. The pike was 
entirely laid aside by the Janissaries upon the introduction 
of firearms, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

Military rewards and decorations among the Turks were 
both valuable and abundant. After a conquest, the lands of 
the conquered country or province were parcelled out as Zia- 
mat (large), and Timar (small) fiefs among the most meri- 
torious claimants of the victorious army. Those for whom 
grants of land were not available, or who did not want them, 
were promoted in their corps; or when this was not possible 
they were transferred to a corps whose privileges and 
emoluments were greater than their own. Thus deserv- 
ing Janissaries were transferred to the Sipahis ; and Azabs, 
Levends, and other irregulars were enrolled as Janis- 
saries. Sabres and pelisses of honour were bestowed on 
officers, sometimes individually for acts of valour and devo- 
tion, sometimes collectively for a successful siege or cam- 
paign. Silver badges to be worn in the turban were be- 
stowed on the common soldiers for acts of uncommon 
bravery. 

Contrary to the usual custom of Musalmans the Turkish 
soldiers of the standing army shaved off their beards and 
whiskers, wearing only moustachios. A shaven chin was 
the distinctive mark of the Kapi Kuli (slaves of the Porte) 
as the paid soldiers were called. In the corps of Janissaries, 
the privates and Karakullukjis were obliged to shave: the 
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Sakka was permitted to grow a beard; all officers above 
that grade were expected to wear beards. The Sultan’s 
household troops and the pages of the Seraglio also had 
the chin shaven: shaving the beard seems to have been 
considered a sign of subordination among the Turks. In 
the plates of the Turkish military costume published in Lon- 
don in 1818, the colonel and subaltern officer of Janissaries 
are both represented with shaven chins, wearing only long 
moustachios. 

In the early days of Ottoman conquest, the Sultans 
always led their armies in the field. Afterwards, in their 
absence, the post of commander-in-chief devolved upon 
the Grand Vazirs, who continued to direct the operations of 
the Turkish armies, and to command them in the field, until 
the abolition of the old army system. Every Turk is no 
longer a soldier now, and the Grand Vazir has become a 
civil functionary. When a detached expedition was under- 
taken, or when the Grand Vazir was absent from any reason, 
the command of the army was entrusted to a Pasha 
specially appointed, with the title of Saraskir (Head of the 
Army, pronounced by the Turks Seraskier). This title has 
now been appropriated to the Ottoman Minister for War in 
the reformed Divan. 

When the Sultan led the army in_ person, the 
Janissary Agha commanded the Ortas of the corps 
present. When the Grand Vazir was in command 
the Kulkiaya (overseer of the slaves) or Lieutenant 
General, took the place of the Janissary Agha. Latterly, 
since the Sultans left off taking the field, both the Agha and 
the Kulkiaya accompanied the Grand Vazir with the army. 
The Sagban Bashi (head dog-keeper) commanded the 
Janissaries at Constantinople during their absence. When 
the army was led by a Seraskier the Janissaries with it 
were commanded by one of the three junior major-generals, 
the Zagharji Bashi (head keeper of the pointers), the Sam- 
sunji Bashi (head keeper of the mastiffs), and the Turnaji 
Bashi (head falconer). In minor campaigns and expedi- 
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tions, the brigadier-generals, or Sarhad Aghas (Lords of 
the Marches) commanded the Janissaries of their own dis- 
tricts. When the Emperor Joseph invaded the Ottoman 
dominions as the ally of Catherine of Russia, he preferred to 
treat with these Sarhad Aghas rather than with the Pashas, 
because the former, commanding an organised force of some 
thousand men, could carry out the engagements they entered 
into ; while the Pashas were at the mercy of the soldiery, 
and could not be depended on to make their commands 
obeyed. 

The Sarhad Aghas also kept the keys of the great for- 
tresses on the frontiers of the Empire, where the Ortas of 
Janissaries were mostly concentrated. When a detachment 
of Janissaries was made to garrison a lesser fortress, or 
Palanka, as the Turks called it (from the Latin planca, a 
stockade), the officer commanding it received brevet rank 
with the title of Sirdar. 

At each station garrisoned by Janissaries, the colonel of 
one of the Ortas acted as Kiaya Yeri (brigade major), and 
signed all the orders issued by the Sarhad Agha: in the 
capital this office was held always by the colonel of the 
32nd Orta of the division Buluk. The appearance of the 
name of the Kiaya Yeri in all the orders of the corps has 
often led European writers to entertain mistaken notions as 
to the functions and authority of those officers: in this mat- 
ter the old Turkish military custom bears a remarkable ana- 
logy to the modern practice of issuing orders in our civilized 
European armies. The accounts and records of the head- 
quarters of the corps were under the charge of the secretary 
of the Janissary Agha, who was a civil officer, and bore the 
title of the Yangichari Effendisi; and the establishments of 
writers and accountants were under his orders. Only the 
executive military orders were signed by the Kiaya Yeri. 

The Janissaries and the troops of the standing army in 
the garrisons were formerly relieved every three years: but 
as the limits of the Ottoman Empire ceased to expand, and 
abuses crept into the Army system, the Ortas ceased to 
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change their stations, and their headquarters remained 
fixed in permanent garrisons, When fresh territory was ac- 
quired from a foreign power, the Janissaries stationed in it 
were kept for three years on the footing of garrison troops. 
After the expiration of that time the headquarters of their 
Orta became fixed in a permanent station. Janissaries 
garrisoning a place temporarily were called Naubatji (duty 
men): those in a permanent station were called Yerlikuli 
(territorial troops). 

Thus the Janissaries degenerated into a local militia: 
and many of their Ortas bore a strong provincial stamp. 
The 35th Orta was entirely composed of  Laz-tribes- 
men from the Batoum coast; and the Ortas stationed at 
Belgrade and Bosna Serai were recruited chiefly from Scla- 
vonian Muhammadans, who used their old patronymics in 
addition to their Musalman names: as Muhammad Fotchich, 
Ali Vukovitch, &c. Every Sultan, as soon as he succeeded 
to the throne, was enrolled as a private Janissary in the Ist 
Orta of the division Buluk. On the next occasion of the 
quarterly distribution of pay, he proceeded in state to the 
barrack of that regiment and received the pay of his grade 
from the hands of the Odabashi; his treasurer then added 
a handful of gold sequins to the amount and distributed it to 
the Janissaries on guard. 

On the day of his coronation, when the Sultan went in 
state to the Mosque of Ayub to be girded with the sword of 
Othman, he halted on his way at the barracks of the 61st 
regiment, whose colonel handed him a goblet of sher- 
bet ; the Sultan, after drinking it, returned the cup filled 
with gold coins, which were distributed to the soldiers. This 
custom had arisen from the fact of Sultan Suliman the Mag- 
nificent having accepted a cup of sherbet from the colonel 
of that regiment on one occasion of his visiting the barracks : 
he quaffed it off, and said to the assembled Janissaries that 
he would see them again at Kizil Alma (the red apple) the 
name ,by which the Turks designated the city of Rome, 
The chance act and speech were imitated by his successors 
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until they became a regular part of the coronation ceremony. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century, Sultan Mahmud 
the First ordained that the cup should in future be pre- 
sented to the Sultan in person by the Janissary Agha: that 
the Kulkiaya, or lieutenant-general of the corps, should 
at the same time present one to the Grand Vazir: and that 
the major-general should present goblets to others of the 
imperial suite ; and in a special Firman which highly lauded 
the services and the loyalty of the corps of Janissaries, he 
laid down the etiquette to be observed on the occasion. 

The Ist and 61st Ortas had accordingly the privilege 
of having a “throne room” in their barracks: a vacant 
room containing only a throne, and supposed to be kept for 
the habitation of the Sultan. 

It was always the custom of the monarchs of the House 
of Othman to go about their capital tzcognito, and attended 
only by a small suite ; in order to escape from the cumbrous 
pomp of state ceremony which was de rigueur for the pro- 
gresses of Imperial Majesty. On these occasions the Sultan 
usually wore the dress of a subaltern officer of the Janis- 
saries, and his attendants were also habited as sub-officers 
and privates of the corps. 

The succession to the Ottoman throne, like that of all 
Musalman monarchies, was looked on as the prize of the 
boldest claimant ; and, in the early times of Turkish history, 
there was usually a struggle for the vacant throne, between 
the sons of a deceased Sultan. He who could command the 
allegiance of the Sipadhis and Janissaries was of course 
certain to succeed: and this led to the custom of gaining 
the suffrages of the troops by a large money donation to 
them on every occasion of a new Sultan. This Julus 
Bakhshish, or ‘accession donation,” became a regular and 
most objectionable feature of the Ottoman military system. 


Its amount was supposed to be limited only by the liberality 
of the new monarch, and the cupidity of the troops could 
not be satisfied but by the distribution of the whole sum in 
the Treasury at the time: if their expectations were not 
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gratified, they overturned their kettles, invaded the precincts 
of the palace, and clamoured for the heads of the Sultan’s 
too economical advisers. It was even said that the troops 
deposed their monarchs on more than one occasion solely 
for the purpose of enjoying a fresh donation on the accession 
of his successor. Prince Cantemir says that in his time 
twenty-five dollars were given to each Sipahi and twenty 
dollars to each Janissary as Julis Bakhshish: and that 
15,000 Sipahis and 40,000 Janissaries in the capital received 
it at this rate. Probably these dollars were Reichsthalers, 
or Austrian dollars, in which case the total donation would 
amount to about two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
After the series of revolutions and tumults which followed 
the murder of Sultan Othman the Second by the Janis- 
saries, when the boy Murad the Fourth was elevated to the 
throne, in the place of the imbecile Mustafa, the Treasury 
was literally empty : the Aghas of the soldiery took an oath, 
therefore, that they would forego the accustomed donation. 
However, some of the Vazirs by great exertions scraped to- 
gether some hundreds of purses which, says Awlliya Effendi, 
“were distributed among the soldiery, notwithstanding their 
oath not to accept of it,” 

The organisation which the Sultans had given to the 
Janissaries endowed them with a strength of which they 
soon became conscious: and their isolation from the rest of 
the nation, arising from their peculiar method of recruitment, 
made the interests of their own corps paramount to all other 
considerations with them. 

Very soon after their formation we come across notices 
of their mutinies in Turkish history. When Murad the 
Second abdicated, his young son Muhammad, afterwards 
conqueror of Constantinople, proved unable to control the 
Janissaries, and Murad had to re-assume the reins of power. 
When Bayazid the Second was Sultan, his pacific and un- 
enterprising character sorely tried the patience of his troops. 
The motto of the Turks of that time was ‘Al harakat 
barakat”’ (‘‘Movement is happiness”) ; very much in contrast 
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to their iertia at the present day. They gladly assisted 
young Selim to dethrone his peace-loving father, and gained 
a master more to their mind, and who knew better how to 
deal with them. When they mutinied again, Selim the 
Ferocious quelled the mutiny, and executed their Sagban- 
Bashi, who was at that time the chief commander of the corps. 
It was then that he instituted the offices of the Janissary 
Agha and Kulkiaya, who were always appointed from with- 
out, and not promoted from the officers of the corps. 

Selim’s successor, Suliman the Magnificent, said once, 
that he wished he could but be for forty days Agha of the 
Janissaries, that he might enjoy unlimited power. In his 
anger one day he said that he would put down the Janis- 
saries with the shoemakers of Marjan Charsu (the Coral 
Bazaar): and this speech being reported to the shoemakers, 
they assembled to the number of some thousands and came 
to the palace to offer their services to the Sultan. Suliman 
laughed at their readiness to take him at his word, and to 
reward their zeal issued a degree enhancing the regulated 
price of boots and shoes. 

In spite of Suliman’s firm and wise character the Janis- 
saries seem to have been often too much for him: yet the 
mischievous effects of their preponderating power could 
hardly have been foreseen by him, as we find him largely 
augmenting their numbers. When he besieged Buda in 
A.D. 1525 the German garrison, unable to hold out against 
so mighty a force, capitulated on condition of being allowed 
to depart free and uninjured. The Janissaries, who expected 
the plunder of the place when taken by storm, were disgusted 
with the capitulation; and when the garrison, quitting the 
gate of the fortress, defiled through their ranks, they heaped 
insults and abuse upon the German soldiers. One of these 
struck a Janissary who insulted him, and who returned the 
blow by cutting him down: this was the signal for a general 
massacre in which the whole German garrison perished. 
No one was punished for this disgraceful violation of a 
capitulation ratified by the Sultan, 
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When Suliman died at the siege of Sigeth, the 
Janissaries refused to let his son, Selim the Drunken, enter 
Constantinople till the Julius Bakhshish had been paid to 
them, and, when the Vazirs and officers of state remonstrated 
with them, the insolent soldiers rapped them over the head 
with the stocks of their calivers. When Sultan Othman the 
Second undertook the expedition against Poland, he suspected 
that pay was issued for more Janissaries than were present, 
He ordered them to be mustered, but they refused. During 
the siege of Choczim, the Janissaries traded their rations to 
the besieged Poles in exchange for wine. Their misconduct 
greatly displeased the Sultan, and, as he did not conceal his 
resentment, the quarrel grew till the whole of the troops 
quartered at Constantinople broke into open mutiny and 
seized and brutally murdered the unfortunate Sultan. It 
was for its share in this crime that the 65th regiment of the 
division Jamaat was afterwards broken up by Sultan Murad 
the Terrible, the brother of the murdered prince. After the 
death of Sultan Othman, the Sipahis and Janissaries governed 
the empire, putting up and pulling down Sultans and Vazirs, 
and selling the offices of State to the highest bidders. For 
some years the most horrible anarchy prevailed in the capital 
and throughout the empire, from the outrageous excesses of 
these organised ruffians. The strong arm of Murad the 
Fourth restored some degree of order. Abaza Pasha of 
Armenia, being unable to control the Janissaries in Erzeroum, 
surprised and massacred them at the head of his irregular 
troops, Murad’s successor, Ibrahim, having disgusted the 
nation by his tyranny and debauchery, vengeance was 
executed upon him by the Janissaries who deposed and 
strangled him. 

After the disastrous campaigns which resulted in the loss 
of Hungary, the defeated troops vented their rage upon the 
Sultan Muhammad the Fourth, and deposed him without 
taking his life. 

Mustafa the Second similarly expiated the misfortune of 
his defeat at Zenta: and Ahmad the Third was deposed and 
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murdered upon the strength of the defeats inflicted on the 
Turkish arms by Nadir Shah. On this occasion it was a 
private Janissary, named Patrona Khalil, who headed the 
insurgents, and who was virtually ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire for several weeks, till he was decoyed to a pretended 
conference and murdered. By this time the Turkish regular 
army had become an armed mob in which the authority of 
the officers was only tolerated when it did not clash with 
the wishes or intentions of the men. There was, however, 
no other general mutiny till the reign of Sultan Selim the 
Third, who made a futile attempt at the introduction of 
European drill and tactics. This measure was desperately 
obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments stationed at 
Belgrade mutinied and murdered the Pasha, who was an 
adherent of reform. Their excesses caused a general revolt 
of the Christian population, and brought about both their 
own destruction and the separation of Servia from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Sultan Selim’s ill-starred attempts at reform at last caused 
a general mutiny of the corps at Constantinople, followed by 
a series of sanguinary revolutions, in which the reforming 
Sultan and his successor Mustafa the Fourth both lost their 
lives ; and which left the Janissaries the triumphant masters 
of the situation. Their last mutiny was again caused by 
the attempt to introduce the European drill, but on this 
occasion their violence had been foreseen and guarded 
against ; and for once their revolt was unsuccessful Seven 
thousand Janissaries perished amid the thunder of the guns, 
or in the flames of their blazing barracks; double the 
number were the victims of wholesale executions ; the sur- 
vivors were condemned to perpetual banishment from the 
capital, and a Firman of the Sultan proclaimed the final 
dissolution of “that detestable military corps.” 

They had become almost as notorious for misbehaviour 
in the field as for insubordination in quarters. In the naval 
battle in the mouth of the Dardanelles, between the 
Venetians and Turks, the Janissaries behaved so badly that, 
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after the fight was over, the Grand Vazir had the Kul- 
kiaya and seven colonels of Janissaries strangled pour 
encourager les autres. At the second siege of Candia in 
1649, orders came from Constantinople for three regiments 
of Janissaries to return to that City, where popular tumults 
were apprehended. Six other regiments, the 14th, 16th, 
19th, 38th, 51st, and 53rd, at once deserted the trenches, 
and refused to return to them, and the siege had to be 
abandoned. 

Again, in the third and last siege of Candia, the Sipahis 
and Janissaries mutinied and stoned the tent of the Grand 
Vazir ; but on this occasion their officers prevailed on them 
by blows and threats to return to their duty in the trenches. 
They did, this time, show something of their ancient form, 
and carried on the tedious and dangerous siege operations for 
three years: but soon after Kara Mustafa Pasha had great 
difficulty in persuading them to remain at their posts in the 
trenches before Vienna, the siege having lasted some weeks 
longer than they expected. 

At the Battle of Zenta they murdered the Grand Vazir 
and all the Pashas and general officers of the army. It was 
in the campaign of Sultan Mustafa the Second in Hungary, 
in the summer of the year 1697, that the Turkish grand army 
was crossing the Theiss, at Zenta by a bridge of boats, and 
the Sultan and Pashas with their household troops and all 
the cavalry had already crossed, when the German army, 
under Prince Eugene, came up, and found the Turkish 
infantry, guns, and baggage still on the right bank of the 
river. The Sultan sent word to Almas Pasha, the Grand 
Vazir, to send the Janissaries and the guns across the river 
instantly, adding that if a single waggon was lost his head 
should answer for it. The distracted Vazir, knowing that if he 
sent over the guns and Janissaries, the trains and baggage 
must be taken by the enemy, concealed these orders from 
the troops, and set them to digging a trench round the bridge 
head : and sent to fetch the Pashas back to share his danger. 
They all returned to him on foot, as the bridge was too 
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crowded with the baggage trains crossing it to admit of their 
riding; and the Vazir hastily assigned them their posts, and 
made his dispositions for the fight, for the Austrian light 
troops were already engaged with the Turkish piquets. 
The entrenchment was finished by the most strenuous exer- 
tions of the Turks, but it was found to be too extended, and 
to have too little command ; and the troops were withdrawn, 
and set to digging a second ditch closer to the bridge- 
head. 

The Janissaries were working desperately, blaspheming 
and cursing their officers for having brought them into 
such a strait, while the Austrian bullets were falling thickly 
among them: the new trench had not half been completed 
when the Germans were seen advancing to the attack, and 
the Turkish troops were ordered to re-occupy the original 
trench. Furious at this mismanagement the Janissaries rose 
upon their generals and murdered the whole of them on the 
spot. The Grand Vazir, fifteen Vazirs and Pashas of 
three horse-tails, twenty-seven other Pashas, and many Begs 
and Aghas fell victims to their fury. The only superior officer 
who escaped their scimitars, to fall a few minutes later on 
the bayonets of the Germans, was the Janissary Agha Deli 
Balta Oghli, whose courage and daring had made him the 
idol of his men. Among the murdered Pashas were some 
of the best soldiers of the Ottoman Empire: the veteran, 
Khwajah Ja’afer Pasha, who had held the fortress of Temes- 
war for seven years against the Germans, and Misrli Oghli 
Pasha, the Egyptian, who had recovered the Isle of Chios 
from the Venetians. Their fate was soon avenged, for the 
bridge was broken by the enemy’s cannon; and in the des- 
perate battle that followed the Germans gave no quarter. 
Seventy-three Aghas and colonels, with more than fourteen 
thousand Janissaries, three thousand and seven hundred 
Topjis and Jebejis, and seven thousand irregular foot 
soldiers, with a great number of camp followers, were 
slain in the fight or drowned in the Theiss. The Sultan 
with all his cavalry looked helplessly on at the scene of 
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carnage from the opposite bank of the river. The battle of 
Zenta was the last occasion of a Turkish Sultan command- 
ing an army in the field. 

Amid the alternate scenes of frenzied valour and frantic 
panic which fill up the history of the old Ottoman army in its 
later days, a few gleams of heroism shine forth and show the 
latent qualities of the splendid fighting material that was so 
shamefully squandered by ignorance and incapacity ; such as 
the maintenance of the position on the bare hill-side at 
Shumla by the Janissaries under the Russian cannonade 
in 1810; and the death (Twrkicé, martyrdom) of the last 
survivors of the corps on the blood-stained ramparts of 
Akhalzik. The iron firmness which had distinguished the 
Janissaries at Kossova, Varna, and Nicopolis had dis- 
appeared as their discipline deteriorated; and, when 
confronted with the trained German and Russian battalions 
in the wars of the last century, the heroes of the soup-kettles 
usually behaved no better than the Irish at the Boyne or 
the Yankee soldiers at Bull’s Run. 

The Sipahis were more mutinous and seditious than the 
Janissaries, if that were possible. They were generally 
both of them unanimous in demanding the dethronement of 
a Sultan or the decapitation of an obnoxious Vazir. The 
Turks accounted, satisfactorily to themselves, for the turbu- 
lence of their soldiery by the theory that Christian Constan- 
tine, foreseeing the future conquest of his city by the 
Moslems, maliciously laid its foundations when the sun was 
in the sign of Cancer: to which malignant prevision they 
ascribed the riots and revolutions that troubled its repose. 
Sometimes, however, the Vazirs managed to play off the 
Janissaries against the mutinous Sipahis ; and notably on one 
occasion during the early part of the long reign of Sultan 
Muhammad the Fourth in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Sipahis were great allies of the pages of the 
Seraglio, who often recruited their ranks; and the latter 
having some cause of complaint with the Palace administra- 
tion invoked the aid of their military friends. After several 
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minor skirmishes and murders, the matter came to a trial of 
strength between the Ministers and the “Alti Buluk,” or 
six regiments of Sipahis, who turned out and occupied a 
position in the city, threatening the Seraglio. The Vazirs 
called out the Janissaries to dislodge them ; and a colonel of 
an Orta of the Jamaat was selected to go with a summons to 
the mutineers to disperse. He was murdered ; and it is 
alleged, and with great likelihood, that the murder was 
really committed by servants of the Vazir, dressed as 
Sipahis: a proceeding to which there are unfortunately too 
many parallel instances in the history of Turkish diplomacy. 
Anyhow, the deed had the desired effect of enraging the 
Janissaries, and, in the pitched battle which followed, the 
Sipahis, who were far inferior in numbers, were defeated 
with dreadful slaughter. Cart-loads of their dead bodies 
were thrown into the sea at Seraglio Point, says Awlliya 
Effendi. Probably there had always been jealousy between 
the two corps, and this encounter caused a bitter feud be- 
tween them, which was sometimes fought out, even in face of 
an enemy in the field, and often deluged the streets of the 
capital with blood. In the battle fought by the Duke of 
Lorraineand the Elector of Bavaria with the Turksin Hungary 
in A.D. 1685, the defeated Turkish army was forced back upon 
a morass, traversed only by narrow paths: here the Sipahis 
and Janissaries became crowded together, and the latter 
attacked the former, unhorsing and killing many of them, to 
clear the way for their own flight, so that it was 
said that more Turks fell in the battle by the hand of 
their own men than were slain by the enemy. Prince Can- 
temir of Moldavia, who himself made many campaigns with 
the Ottoman armies, says that this was a common trick of 
the Janissaries, who, when repulsed, ‘“ think of nothing but 
flight, pulling the Spahi off their horses, and killing such as 
make resistance, and so become the worst of enemies to the 
horse. For which reason, the Turkish horse in a flight, and 
whenever they see their foot giving way, never come near 
them, nay, avoid them more carefully than the enemy them- 
selves.” 
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In the year 1680, the fortress of Temeswar, commanded 
by Khwajah Ja'afer Pasha, had been blockaded for three 
years by the Germans, and the garrison was reduced to 
extremity from hunger. The Janissaries were driven to 
eating the flesh of cats and dogs, and other unclean animals, 
The Grand Vazir, Mustafa Kuprili, at Belgrade, hearing of 
their sufferings, determined to make an effort to relieve their 
pressing needs till he could advance with his army to raise 
the siege. Accordingly, he dispatched five hundred Sipahis, 
each trooper leading a pack-horse laden with a sack of flour. 
These horsemen passed through the hostile country, eluded 
the vigilance of the Austrian piquets and patrols in the 
night, and reached the gates of Temeswar, where they were 
received with transports of joy by the starving garrison. 
‘“‘ The Janissaries at once fell, like famished wolves, upon the 
meal-sacks : the Sipahis bade them stand off till they should 
have delivered their charge into the hands of the Governor 
to whom it was consigned: from words they came to 
blows, and the meal was polluted with the blood of 
Musalmans slain upon the meal-sacks.” The Sipahis were 
overpowered, and the meal was plundered by the victorious 
Janissaries. 

When the Turkish Grand Army marched against the 
Russians in Poland in 1669—‘‘a mass incurably chaotic,” as 
Carlyle well describes it—the Sipahis and Janissaries both 
happened to pitch on the same camping ground near the 
town of Bender, and they fought a battle for the possession 
of it, while the rest of the army looked on. Latterly, the 
Sipahis were quartered in Brusa, Adrianople, and other 
towns away from the capital, perhaps to prevent the disturb- 
ance of the peace caused by the frequent quarrels between 
them and the Janissaries. 

The other corps of the regular army also had their 
standing feuds with each other. The Jebejis were close 


allies of the Janissaries, and could always count on the latter 
turning out tothe cry of “ Yoldash yokmidir !” (‘‘Comrades, 
to the rescue”)! and they shared in the ruin of the Ojak, 
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being all banished from Constantinople by Sultan Mahmud 
after the massacre of the Janissaries. 

The Topjis, on the other hand, were generally on bad 
terms with the latter, and turned their guns on them with 
hearty goodwill in 1826. 

Baron de Tott relates in his memoirs how the whole 
marine quarter of Constantinople was kept in an uproar for 
several days by a chance quarrel which arose between a 
regiment of Janissaries and the corps of Levends for the 
possession of a favourite singing boy who used to perform 
at a café of the quarter. Each insisted on the exclusive 
right to patronise his performances, and they proceeded to 
settle the difference by a resort to arms, both parties being 
equipped for the Russian war. They regularly took the 
field against each other, posting piquets and giving counter- 
signs. Bullets were flying day and night, and no one could 
put his head out-of-doors without taking his chance of a 
stray shot. After this state of things had lasted for three 
days, to the complete disorganisation of the business of the 
capital, the Executive interfered and put an end to the civil 
war by a thoroughly Turkish expedient ; viz., strangling the 
unfortunate boy who was the cause of the dispute. 

As long as the strict discipline introduced by the earlier 
Sultans was maintained by the free use of the stick, the 
Turkish soldier was as sober and as frugal as is his Nizam 
successor at the present day. Knolles and the other Euro- 
pean writers of his time extol the temperance and continence 
of the Turk’s men of war, contrasting it with the dicing, 
drinking, and drabbing which disgraced the Christian camps 
of Medizval Europe. ‘The Turks keep very good order 
and discipline,” says old Knolles, “for in that point they yield 
not to any. They may drinke no wine, and there are no 
women seen in theirarmy. They observe a wonderful 
silence, and all the souldiers are governed by the becke of 
the hand, or any show of the countenance. Quarrels and 
thefts are severely punished. When they march, they dare 
not enter into any cornfields, or vines.” 
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He describes with surprise the good order of the Janis- 
saries’ barracks, or ‘‘ great chambers,” where the mén sleep 
with lights burning the whole night. ‘And if any of them 
upon occasion chance to lie all night abroad without leave, 
the next evening he is notably beaten, with such nurture 
and discipline that after his beating, he, like an ape, kisseth 
the hand that chastiseth him.” 

The enforced celibacy of the Janissaries was so repugnant 
to Musalman custom and feeling that we are not surprised 
that it was not long maintained. But tothe last no women 
were allowed in ornear their barracks. Those who were 
married were allowed to live in the town, and had to resign 
their rations to their unmarried comrades of their Orta. 
There were certain defined limits round the Janissary barracks 
at Constantinople, within which no female was allowed to 
enter except at her peril. Any one doing so was certain to 
be outraged, and was debarred from complaint or redress, 
“even were she a Sultana,” says Baronde Tott. Ladies in 
European dress could not venture at all abroad in the streets 
of the capital without being insulted by the Janissaries. 

The sobriety and frugality extolled by Knolles did not 
long survive the decay of the ancient discipline. Fifty 
years later we find Abaza Pasha denouncing the disorderly 
conduct of the Turkish troops before Erzeroum. The hori- 
zon was blackened by the smoke of villages wantonly set on 
fire, while from their tents were heard all day long the sounds 
of musical instruments, and the shrieks of the Armenian 
women and boys. When the Persian Shah besieged Akhis- 
ka, Abaza Pasha called on the Janissaries in garrison at 
Erzeroum to march with him to relieve it, “but not one of 
them would stir from the wine-tavern or the buza-khana.”* 

The drunkenness of the Janissaries was phenomenal 
among a Muhammadan people, and their devotion to wine 
was perhaps a reminiscence of their Christian origin. Their 
enmity to Sultan Othman the Second was greatly enhanced 
by his raids on the wine-taverns, and his condemning Sipa- 


* Buza-khana, z.e., beer-house: the “ boozing-ken ” of gipsy argot. 
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his and Janissaries caught in them to the galleys. Turkish 
literature is full of allusions to the wine-taverns of Constan- 
tinople which were the favourite haunts and meeting-places 
of the soldiery. Gulabi Agha in his remarkable vision, as 
narrated by Auliya Effendi, comes to himself in a tavern at 
Galata full of drunken Janissaries, who hailed him, saying, 
‘‘Come, old man, and drink a pot withus!” Willing or not, 
they compelled him. When he had escaped from them, on 
his way home, he again falls into the clutches of a couple of 
drunken Janissaries who press upon him the same unwel- 
come hospitality. 

Auliya Effendi also tells the following story :— 

‘It happened one day at a fire which broke out in the 
quarter of the Jews, that the Bostanji Bashi and the Janis- 
sary Agha hastened as is their duty with their troops to 
extinguish it. Some of them having entered the factory of 
aquafortis, and seeing a couple of hundred bottles all ar- 
ranged in rows, took them for so many coloured wines and 
began to drink with great haste, each man laying hold of a 
bottle. Thirteen of the men instantly fell down dead, their 
bodies burning to ashes.” 

The Janissaries were often accused of themselves 
setting fire to quarters of the capital for the purpose 
of pillaging the houses in the confusion. In fact, there was 
no kind of crime or outrage which they did not commit with 
impunity, confident of the support of their comrades and 
despising the weakness of their rulers. The Christian 
population, from whom they had originally sprung, were the 
greatest sufferers from their violence and rapacity. The 
insurrection of the Servians was, as we have seen, caused by 
the brutality of the .Janissary mutineers, who had expelled the 
Pashas and the Turkish fief-holding horsemen from the 
country, while they themselves lived at free quarters on the 


Christian Rayas, whom they treated as conquered enemies, 
Their savagery was also a principal cause of the outbreak 
of the Greek insurrection in 1821. Stephen Grellet, a: 
Quaker, who visited Greece on an evangelical mission shortly 
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before the rising, relates the shocking barbarities daily com- 
mitted by the Turkish soldiery in garrison at Corinth and in 
other towns of the Morea. They wantonly cut down un- 
offending passers-by in the streets of’the town, or fired at 
a peasant going along the road, merely to try their skill in 
shooting at a mark, and no notice was taken of it. 

Cruelty to captives was a common feature of Turkish 
military operations; and the massacre of prisoners who 
could not otherwise be conveniently disposed of was an ac- 
cepted canon of warfare, as it still is with the Afghans and 
with other Oriental nations. The butchery of the Turkish gar- 
rison at Jaffa by Napoleon, which excited horror and disgust 
among the civilized nations of Europe, caused neither sur- 
prise nor resentment in the minds of the Turks. Courage 
and cruelty are naturally associated in the Asiatic mind, and 
the Ajam Oghlans, or Janissary recruits, were “ blooded,” by 
being employed and encouraged to murder captives of war 
in cold blood. Many instances of captives taken in a battle 
being thus massacred after it occur in Turkish history: in 
1637 the Turkish Pashas and Sarhad Aghas had repelled 
the invasion of Hungary by the German army under Kaz- 
zianer, before Sultan Suliman could bring up the grand 
army from Belgrade to their succour. When the Sultan 
arrived on the frontiers he held a parade of the whole army, 
and had all the German prisoners, taken in Kazzianer’s 
defeat, brought out bound with cords, and the Turkish re- 
cruits fleshed their swords upon the unfortunate captives. 

The following incident “of this massacre is thus related 
by Knolles :— 

“ Among these prisoners was one soldier of Bavaria, of an 
exceedingly high stature. Him the Sultan, in despite of the 
German nation, delivered toa little dwarf (whom his sons 


made great account of) to be slain, whose head was scarce 
so high as the knee of the tall captive, with that cruel spite, 
to aggravate the indignity of his death. Whereas that 
goodly tall man, mangled about the legs a long time by that 
apish dwarf with his little scimitar, as if it had been in 
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disport, fell down; and was with many feeble blows hardly 
at last slain by that wretch, still heartened on by others to 
satisfy the eyes of the princes beholding it, for their sport.” 

It would be an endless task to relate the revolting tales 
of Turkish treachery and cruelty exercised upon their Chris- 
tian enemies : as when at Perchtholstadt the Pasha who had 
just induced the inhabitants to surrender on condition of 
their lives being spared, gave the signal for their massacre by 
himself cutting down the trembling girl who had been se- 
lected to present to him the keys of the town, in the vain 
hope that her beauty and helplessness might move the pity 
of the barbarian. Nothing could extort a spark of chivalry 
from the Turk except admiration for the valour of his enem- 
ies, and this feeling did sometimes mollify his rancour, even 
towards Christian foemen. Hence Sultan Suliman’s gener- 
ous treatment of the Knights of Rhodes; and hence the 
conduct of the Janissaries who shielded the survivors of 
Zriny’s desperate sortie from Sigeth, putting their own 
caps upon the heads of the captives, to save them from the 
indiscriminate fury of their comrades. But unfortunately 
this is a singular instance in Turkish military annals. 

‘Cruelty in the governor produces a correspondent 
feeling in the governed ;” and the Turkish practice of giving 
a reward for the head of every enemy brought in by a sol- 
dier was the cause of much barbarity. Colonel Keppel, now 
Earl of Albemarle, who saw the Turkish armies just after 
the massacre and dissolution of the Janissary corps, makes 
some pertinent remarks on this custom, which used, as he 
says, ‘‘to degrade Turkish warfare.” 

‘A Russian General told me that the Cossacks (Kazaks) 
thought it a very good old custom, and that their officers 
had occasionally some difficulty in restraining them from 
the habits they used to practise when allies of the Porte. 

“ The great Prince de Ligne was wont to observe, that 
this decapitation did no harm to the dead, was often a benefit 
to the wounded, and was always useful in reducing the 
coward to the necessity of self-defence. The veteran’s re- 
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mark was philosophical enough, and proper language to be 
held in an army in the field; but it does not detract from 
the barbarism of the custom,” 

The Oriental equivalent for our expression “ hors de 
combat” is ‘‘sar o zinda "—“ heads and living,” #.¢.,prisoners. 
Large sums were sometimes given for heads by the Turkish 
Commanders : often enough to counterbalance the doubtful 
hope of profit to be obtained by the sale of a prisoner whom 
the captor might not be fortunate enough to retain. When 
Napoleon invaded Egypt, twelve dollars was offered by 
the Pasha of Cairo and the Mameluke beys for the head 
of a French soldier. Sometimes rewards were given for 
prisoners as well as for heads. 

The first apparent cause of the decay of the old Turkish 
military system was the change in the character of their 
Sultans. During the first two hundred years of Ottoman 
conquest the scions of the Royal House of Othman had 
been brought up in the camp amid the soldiery, and entrusted 
with the government of provinces from an early age. 
Perhaps the fatal frequency of civil wars for the succession 
led to their being subsequently educated in the Haram, where 
they were immured in the custody of women and eunuchs 
till they came to the throne. The decadence of the Ottoman 
army and nation can be plainly seen to have commenced 
immediately upon this fatal change. The Sultan ceased to 
be the first soldier in his Empire; the influence of the Court 
supplanted that of the Camp; the counsels of women and 
eunuchs controlled the actions of the autocrat; and their 
private predilections guided the public policy of the 
Empire. 

The second, and perhaps the principal cause of the decay 
of the old Ottoman military system was the universal cor- 
ruption which from an early period infected every department 
of the State administration. Peculation and malversation of 
all kinds found their way into every branch of the Army. 
Offices were bought and sold: promotion depended upon 
bribes : women and eunuchs enjoyed the revenues of fiefs ; and 
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shopkeepers and menial servants drew pay as Janissaries. 
The Pashasand Sanjak Begs took bribes from the fief-holders 
to excuse their attendance in the field. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when there was a general muster for 
the German War, the fiefs of Rumelia which should have 
furnished forty thousand horsemen, according to the regis- 
ters, only mustered eight thousand. This experience and the 
financial necessities of the State led to the imposition of 
a money tax in lieu of personal service, called ‘ bedel-i 
timar,” or commutation of fief, and this only led to worse 
abuses ; besides which it struck a serious blow at the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service. During the adminis- 
tration of the Vazirs of the Kuprili family, who were upright 
and zealous men, the decay of the army system was arrested, 
and many of the abuses that had crept in were rectified. 

When accurate musters of the forces were taken by 
Muhammad Kuprili, three thousand Sipahis and seven thou- 
sand Janissaries failed to appear, and their names were struck 
off the rolls. 

We have seen how Ahmad Fazil Kuprili had many Janis- 
sary officers of high rank executed for misconduct in the face 
of the enemy: and he made strenuous attempts to restore 
the ancient discipline. On one occasion when eleven 
drunken Janissaries murdered a Greek whom they met in the 
environs of Constantinople, Ahmed Kuprili insisted that 
they should suffer death for their crime: and when strong 
representations were made to him that it was inexpedient 
and impolitic to take the life of eleven Musalmans for one 
Christian killed, he replied that if the Musalmans were one 
thousand and one, they should still all die: and the men 
were executed accordingly. But after his death, things slid 
back into the old grooves. Sultan Mustafa the Third saw 
the desperate need of reform, but he shrank from the Hercu- 
lean task of enforcing it. He took Kiur Pasha, the Janis- 
sary Agha, into his confidence, and asked him if he should 
experience much opposition in revising the pay lists and 
muster-rolls of the Janissaries. ‘‘ Not from us soldiers,” re- 
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plied the Agha ; ‘‘ but those who profit the most from the 
abuses your Majesty seeks to reform are in the Divan and 
the Seraglio; and their gains are shared by many in your 
Majesty’s Household.” The Sultan soon found that he 
spoke the truth, and shrank from grappling with the gigantic 
evil. 

But the illicit profits made by the Aghas and Colonels of 
the corps had a great share in exciting their determined op- 
position to reform of any kind: for they perceived that re- 
form once commenced, it would soon be extended to the 
finances of the Corps: and the Ministers of State and many 
high functionaries sharing in the plunder on their part 
aided and abetted the Janissaries in their resistance to the 
attempts of the later Sultans to re-establish order in the 
accounts and discipline in the ranks. 

The third cause of the failure of the Ottoman standing 
army system was the decay of the old discipline : which 
soon disappeared when it was no longer enforced by the 
example and authority of the Sultans. As soon as the 
soldiery became supreme in the State, and arbiters of the 
succession, they naturally deemed the strictness of their dis- 
cipline too irksome, and their commanders and leaders found 
it convenient to keep them in a good humour by relaxing its 
bonds. It was no longer enforced inflexibly according to 
rule ; but was exercised capriciously, and without regard to 
justice or moderation : or to the regulation laid down. Thus 
we find in the present century, and not long before the dis- 
solution of the corps, Janissary officers summarily strangled 
at orderly room on the pretence of some trifling breach of 
military etiquette, by the arbitrary command of their Agha, 
to gratify a personal or political enmity. 

One weak point in the old Turkish military system, and 
which is equally noticeable in their new one, was the want 
of a body of officers, superior by birth and education 
to the men whom they commanded. All the officers 
of the Sipahis and Janissaries and the other regular troops 
were raised from the ranks, presumably by merit, often 
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really by favour or bribery. They had consequently no in- 
fluence or authority over their men, except what was derived 
from their official station. They were quite ignorant and 
illiterate, and were the social equals of the men. Warnery 
says that he saw some Janissaries among a party of Turkish 
drovers who had brought cattle for sale from Hungary to 
the fair at Breslau, and one of them was ensign of an Orta. 
His soldiers, though they addressed him by the title of 
his rank, paid no other respect to him and treated him as 
their fellow. In the mutinies and revolutions raised by the 
Sipahis and Janissaries, the officers and men were always 
equally engaged : their aims and interests were all in com- 
mon. It was for this reason that Sultan Selim the First 
when organizing the Janissary Etat Major, decreed that the 
Agha and the Kulkiaya should be appointed by the Sultan 
direct, and not promoted from among the officers: but, as a 
matter of fact, when the Janissary Agha acted contrary to 
the wishes of the soldiery, he generally fell a victim to their 
fury. 

In the political revolutions which the Sipahis and Janis- 
saries brought about, we often find subaltern officers and 
privates directing the operations, and assuming control over 
their own superior officers. In Algiers the Dai or Dey 
(“Uncle”) who was the supreme magistrate of the military 
oligarchy, was elected from the whole body of Turkish 
soldiery, and was often a private Janissary. To be the boldest 
ruffian of a ruffianly band was the chief qualification for the 
office. 

Military exercises were never regularly carried out by 
the Turkish troops. Sabre and musket practice were per- 
formed only at the pleasure of the men; nevertheless they 
were always found expert at their weapons, and well trained 
to their use. 

Strategy and tactics were never studied, and the existence 
of such arts was unknown to the Turks. They had one 
fixed method of marshalling an army in battle array, which 
they never varied except by accident. 
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The Chaushes, who acted as aides and gallopers to an 
army commander, also marshalled the troops according to 
his directions, and formed them in line of battle. They did 
not form ranks, but crowded together in an irregular line 
three or four deep. Each body of horse, or Orta of Janis- 
saries, left an interval between its flanks, and the troops to 
its right or left; the width of the interval was not fixed, 
but was left to haphazard. When the Janissaries assaulted 
a breach, or forced a bridge or a defile, they were formed in 
deep columns of Ortas with a narrow front, one behind the 
other, in the formation which we call ‘Mass of quarter 
columns” in our army. 

Skirmishing was the favourite method of fighting, both 
of the cavalry and the infantry. The Sipahis attacked in a 
swarm, but never charged in line stirrup to stirrup. Their 
skill in the use of their arms and the management of their 
horses made them formidable antagonists to the German 
and Russian cavalry in spite of their ignorance of tactics, 
and inability to manoeuvre. They changed front and 
direction in a way that appeared miraculous to onlookers for 
men who had no knowledge of drill. 

The Janissary fought best in enclosures, and behind 
entrenchments, where he squatted with his long pipe at 
hand, and his long musket resting on the forked crutch of 
his yataghan, planted in the ground or parapet in front of 
him. In the charge he grasped his musket in his left hand, 
using it as a shield, and rushed on with his scimitar 
brandished in his right, and his head lowered like a bull, 
often holding up the skirts of his long coat in his teeth. 

It was difficult for the best regular troops to withstand 
the Turks’ impetuous rush, and they often broke the lines 
of German and Russian infantry, just as the charge of the 
Highland clans always broke the English ranks. Prince 


Cantemir describing the attack of the Janissaries on the 
trenches manned by the Brandenburghers (Prussians) at 
the siege of Buda in 1686 says the Turks fought more 
like wild beasts than men. At the siege of Corfu in 
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1716, when Field Marshal Schulemberg so valiantly held 
that fortress against an overwhelming force, the place 
must have fallen before the final assault but for the blind 
fury of the Turkish soldiers, who precipitated themselves in 
wild confusion upon the strongest points of the works. The 
Russians always used square formations against the Turks 
in the last century; and carried portable chevaux de frise 
into the field to check the fury of their first onset : if that 
failed, the impossibility of rallying and reforming the dis- 
ordered assailants assured an easy victory to their enemies. 

“Happy is that Christian general,” says Prince Cantemir, 
“who sustains the first, second, and third onsets of the 
Turks. For at the third, or at most the fourth repulse he 
will certainly see them turn their backs; and if he advances 
against them with a slow pace, which I have observed to be 
sometimes done by the Germans, he will perceive them not 
only to abandon their camp and cannon, but also to put the 
whole army in disorder by the confused cry of ‘Giaour 
geldi’—‘the infidel is coming.’ Once indeed, namely in the 
year 1711 in the battle with the Russians on the Pruth, they 
renewed the attack seven times: but the reason was that 
the generals of the Russian army, not being used to an open 
fight with them, durst not pursue them when they 
gave way.” 

It took a hundred years of sound beating from the 
Austrians and Russians to make the Turks apprehend that 
there was anything wrong with their military system: a 
striking contrast to the conduct of the quick-witted Persians, 
who set to work to raise a regular army on a European 
model, as soon as they had encountered the Russians in the 
field and learned by experience the superiority of their 
tactics. And when the repeated loss of territory and of 
revenue had at last forced upon the reluctant Sultans of the 
house of Othman the conviction that their once formidable 
army was no longer a match for the troops of the Christian 
Powers, and that the reform of their military system was an 
absolute necessity, they. commenced their reforms at the 
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wrong end, with external changes in dress and armament : 
which were most offensive to the conservative feelings of 
the Turks. The whole army was thus prejudiced against 
reform from the outset, since it threatened to deprive them 
of the historical marks of distinction which they were so 
proud of, and of the weapons which they wielded so well. 
Sultan Mustafa the Third was the first to see that reform 
of some kind was absolutely necessary to save the Empire 
from destruction. In his reign both the standing army and 
the provincial militia had become quite disorganised, and 
the disastrous wars against the Russian {armies of the 
Empress Catherine were carried on by Turkish forces 
composed, for the most part, of bodies of volunteers 
enrolled for the campaign, and induced to serve by zeal 
for the Holy War, the prospect of plunder, and the promise 
of payment for the head of an enemy. Baron de Tott says 
that in these wars the Porte would not call out the Reserves 
of the Janissaries, who were the flower of the manhood of 
the nation, on account of the expense of their pay and 
rations : but preferred to raise armies of volunteers—armed 
mobs who brought disgrace and loss on the cause of Islam 
and the arms of Turkey, and who were more formidable to 
their own commanders than to the enemy. Instead of 
serving in their own Orta with their officers and com- 
rades, the Yangichari Yamaki (reserve Janissaries) were 
to be found among the volunteers, many of them even 
serving on horseback as volunteer cavalry. When the 
supply of volunteers fell short, as it soon did when it was 
found that only hardship and danger awaited them instead 
of the promised plunder and rewards, the Pashas contracted 
with Binbashis and Bulukbashis to raise so many thousands 
or hundreds of men for a campaign: and the Binbashi 
recouped his own expenditure and paid his men by plunder- 


ing the country he was engaged to defend. 

Even Christians were enrolled in these troops of 
authorised banditti. Hitherto Christians had never been 
admitted to the military service of the Sultan except as 
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auxiliaries: as in the case of the contingents furnished by 
the Cossacks, and by the Hospodars of Wallachia and 
Moldavia: and the only exception was made in the case of 
the Marine Corps of Levends, in which the enlistment of 
Christians was sometimes allowed. 

Sultan Selim the Third lost his life and throne in his 
attempt to introduce military reform: and his successor 
Sultan Mahmud was obliged to destroy the old Turkish 
army before he could attempt to create a new one. But the 
new army has never taken the place of the old in national 
tradition or popular estimation. The Turk who would give 
a heavy bribe for the privilege of tattooing the ‘‘ Nishan” 
of a Janissary Orta on his arm, is now ready to pay as much 
to escape enrolment in the ‘‘ Nizam” or “ Redif.” In spite 
of the Christian origin of the Janissaries, the Turks regarded 
their Corps with religious veneration: perhaps from the 
fact of its having been blessed and baptized by the saint 
Haji Bektash: and in Turkish legends saints and prophets 
appeared to mortals in the guise of these chosen champions 
of Islam. Thus, in the vision of Gulabi Agha, the prophet 
Khizr appears to him first as ‘a tall handsome man in the 
dress of a Sipahi,” and afterwards as “a young cook of the 
Janissaries with his silver knife and chains of office.” 

The first institution of the Janissaries was attributed to 
the Prophet Muhammad who was said to have taken children 
of the infidels made captive at the battle of Beder, and 
trained them to Islam and toarms. The establishment of 
the corps by Sultan Orkhan and Ala ud Din, was, according 
to the Turks, simply an imitation of the practice of the 
Prophet, and the continuance of an institution already 
sanctioned by his authority. 

The Janissary leaven was so strong in the nation that 
the reforming Sultan Mahmud formed his “ new victorious 
Army” exclusively of beardless boys, who would, he thought, 
be less prejudiced against the innovations in the national 
military system. 

Several conspiracies were hatched at Constantinople 
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having for their object the re-establishment of the corps of 
Janissaries; and Mustafa Pasha of Iskudara (Scutari) in 
Albania, commonly known to Europeans of the last genera- 
tion as Scodra Pasha, himself a Janissary, headed a rebellion 
against the Sultan with the same object. But Mahmud was 
obdurate, and every fresh attempt to reconstitute the corps 
so obnoxious to the Sultan, and so popular with the nation, 
was met by wholesale executions of its ex-members and its 
partisans. For during the eighteenth century the corps of 
Janissaries had in effect become more a political party than 
a military body. The numerous Yamaks or Reserve 
Janissaries who were affiliated to it represented all classes 
of society, and were all pledged to support the policy of 
the corps in resisting all reform and innovations of European 
origin: a policy which had the hearty approval and co- 
operation of the ’Ulama or Doctors of the Law. Its 
defeat and dissolution broke down the old Musalman 
exclusiveness, and opened the gate for the admission of 
the influence of Western civilization. 

The Janissaries vanquished, the other military corps 
of the old Turkish standing army were at once disbanded, 
except the Topjis or gunners, who were incorporated into 
the new Army. 

It is a curious fact that the Turks should have observed 
and benefited by the advantages of the institution of a 
standing Army three hundred years before the same ideas 
were utilised in the Christian countries of Europe. Yet 
after they had brought their invention to a considerable 
degree of perfection, they proved quite unable to maintain 
it in the same state of efficiency. They resembled the 
ape, who is glad to warm himself at the camp-fire left 
burning by the traveller passing through his native woods ; 
but has not wit enough to feed it with more fuel to 
rekindle its dying embers. 

The new army of the Ottoman Empire suffers from 
the same evils as undermined the efficiency of the old 
one. Peculation, corruption, and mal-administration of all 
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kinds are as rife in it as in every other department under 
the Turkish Government. The Turkish army is still an 
army of lions led by asses; and as it was in the days of 
Zenta and Salankaman, so it has happened in our own 
time at Plevna, at Shipka, and at Kars. ' 

As in the days of the Sipahis and Janissaries of old, the 
Turks have still good soldiers, but no officers. A Russian 
officer, who was prisoner to them in the Crimean War, 
summed up his description of their army in the pithy 
sentence, ‘“ Every Turkish officer deserves the bastinado, and 
every soldier a crown of brilliants.” 

The total dearth of military talent in a people who were, 
until lately at least, a martial nation, is certainly surprising. 
Since the days of Suliman the Magnificent, there has not 
been a single Turkish commander who could be called a good 
general. Ghazi Hasan wasa brave soldier, and with a better 
education he might have been a clever tactician. Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, certainly 
proved a successful general against the Wahhabis of Nejd, 
and against his own countrymen ; but it is doubtful whether 
his victories were not entirely due to the services of a band 
of Frenchmen from the Grande Armée, who had made their 
way after the fallof Napoleon into the Egyptian service, and 
who were always at his elbow. Omar Pasha, of Crimean 
War fame, was a renegade Croat, and had been an officer in 
the Austrian Army. 

The Turks made, and still make, the fatal mistake of not 
employing foreign officers in their army. They will not 
entrust their troops to the control of Christians, and men of 
honour will not turn renegade for the sake of advancement. 

When Peter the Great reformed the Russian Army, he 
employed the services of Germans and Frenchmen, and to 
this day alarge proportion of superior officers in the 
Russian Army are Germans, Had he employed only native 
Russians, the needful reforms would never have been carried 
out. It is impossible to form and train an army without 
officers of ability and experience. This is the rock on 
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which the vessel of Turkish military administration has split 
hitherto, and on which it will split again. 

The Sultan had at one time Count Von Moltke at his 
service, and his talents were no more utilised than were 
those of Colonel Valentine Baker subsequently. 

The European system of army organization, drill, and 
tactics, without Europeans to work it, is as complete a failure 
as was the old Ottoman military system in modern times. 
That system grew out of the needs of the nation and of the 
times, and was well enough adapted to the warfare of the 
day. But clever heads were wanted to alter it and to make 
it accord with the improvements in tactics and in the method 
of carrying on war produced by modern inventions. The 
Turks are by nature splendid soldiers, but fate has ordained 
that their formidable fighting qualities shall be always neu- 
tralised by the incapacity of their leaders. 

When Pyrrhus first proved the valour of his Roman 
adversaries in battle, he exclaimed, ‘‘ With such soldiers the 
world were mine, and were I their General the Romans 
would have it!” A European leader might say the same of 
the Turks: and were the Osmanli soldiers led by German 
and English officers, they might perhaps once more prove 
victorious, and again renew the memories of their ancient 


glories. 


Frank H. Tyrre.t. 
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POLITICAL TRAINING OF HINDOOS. 


Wuitst Megasthenes was lecturing on moral philosophy 
and logic in the Madras College, he tried to learn some- 
thing of Indian politics. To his utter disappointment and 
disgust he found that the Hindoos had no politics. They 
had castes and sects, but no party; money and religion 
were their only politics. They were a subject race; on an 
equality with the Europeans in the eye of the law, and en- 
joying the same rights and privileges; but they were op- 
pressed by a consciousness of inferiority which no claptrap 
speeches or sentimental platitudes could satisfy. The 
British Government was paternal, and as children they 
were compelled to accept it. It was a divinity or fate that 
ruled them for their good, but more or less against their 
will. It was irresistible, inexorable, and irresponsible ; 
backed up by superior physique, and by force of arms as 
remorseless as the thunderbolts of Indra. 

But India was passing through a new phase. In 1858 
the East India Company had disappeared, and Her Majesty 
the Queen assumed the sovereignty. The change was 
welcome to the Hindoo princes and people, and they 
accepted it as the dawn of a new era. The East India 
Company had always been a mystery; its directors were 
merchants who had gained the mastership of the Great 
Moghul, and of Hindoo Rajahs and Maharajahs, and nobody 
knew how or why. | But an Empress-Queen was a divinity 
incarnate; a goddess of prosperity and goodness like 
Lakshmi or Durga; and Her Majesty’s Royal Proclamation 
was a new covenant—the rainbow in the cloud after the deluge 
of the Sepoy Mutinies. Hopes and aspirations danced 
before the eyes of Hindoos and Mohammedans which 
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never dazzled their imaginations under the Company’s 
rule. Like children they were awakening to a world of 
delusions. They were bewildered by a new generation of 
Englishmen who wanted to revolutionise the people and 
change the face of India. The world of Asia, the age of 
palanquins and post runners, was passing away, and 
Europe, with its railways and telegraphy, was bothering 
them with new ideas and perplexing realities. 

The Brahmans were clutching at the power which was 
slipping through their fingers. They feigned to sneer at 
the marvels of Western science. Brahman students told 
Megasthenes that the gods and sages of old gave weapons 
to Hindoo heroes that surpassed all European artillery, and 
mowed down millions of men and demons in the twink- 
ling of an eye. They boasted of the victories of Krishna 
and the Pandavas over the countless hosts of the Kauravas 
in the great war of Mahabharata; and those of Rama, and 
the monkey god Hanuman, in their wars against Ravana, the 
demon king of Ceylon. They described the rejoicings of the 
gods of earth, air, and sky, when Rama returned in triumph 
to Ayodhya with his beautiful and spotless wife, Sita, whom 
he had rescued from Ravana. They told of towering 
chariots that flew through the blue ether swifter than the 
fastest railway train; of flowers falling from heaven; of 
divine voices that sounded like sweet music through the 
universe of stars, and of deities whose eyes could see all 
things,—past, present, and to come. 

Megasthenes knew nothing in those days of the Maha- 
bharata or Ramayana. If, however, he had been saturated 
with the two Sanskrit epics he would have hesitated to 
ridicule fables which he had neither interpreted nor sifted, 
and which the Hindoos regarded as holy writ. He was 
content to urge that Europeans could teach Hindoos how to 
construct railway trains, steam engines, telegraphs, and 


balloons; but that no Brahmans could teach them how to forge 
weapons that would defeat artillery, or to build chariots 
that could carry armies. He had entered a new 
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world in which he had more to learn than he could possibly 
teach. He would not scoff at marvels solely because 
they were supernatural, nor deride a faith which might 
have spiritual meanings. He ignored Brahmanical legends 
until he could discover their origin and purpose. Mean- 
while he laboured to explore the world of Hindooism, map 
it out, measure it, and value it, so that in due time he might 
mark the results of European civilisation on Asiatic minds. 

It is, however, difficult for an Englishman to believe in 
a country without politics, and a people without party. 
In the British Isles boys of the same age as the Hindoo 
students of Madras are often more zealous for party than 
their seniors. They are Whigs and Tories in the nursery 
and fight election battles in the playground. Boy Radicals 
would destroy the British Constitution in order to set up 
a republic like that of America; Conservative striplings 
would set up a Church and State which never existed, 
except, possibly, in the Dark Ages. In India, such voices 
are never heard. No one sighs for a democracy based 
upon caste, nor for an aristocracy based on Brahmanism. 
Young Hindoos may yearn for mastery over Europeans, but 
only to escape from the restraints and discipline of British 
administration. Their ideal of happiness is advancement, 
wealth, safety, and repose. 

One day a young Brahman stood up and asked whether 
it would not be magnanimous for the British Government to 
give back India to the Hindoos. In a moment the class 
was on the tiptoe of expectation. Megasthenes had 
encouraged freedom of speech, and the question was ob- 
viously intended to put him in a corner. The young 
Brahman was a merry-hearted fellow with a keen sense of 
humour, whom no one could help liking. | Megasthenes 
asked what the Hindoos would do with India if they got it. 
Were the Brahmans or the Sudras to be masters ? Would 
the Hindoos succumb to Mohammedan or Mahratta, or 
would they implore the protection of France, Russia, or 


Germany? Unless all the nations in the world became 
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magnanimous, Hindoo independence was impossible. It 
was faintly suggested that India might be ruled by Hindoos 
and protected by British Armies, but the idea was aban- 
doned by the whole class as impracticable. In a word the 
Hindoos regarded the British Government as many of us 
regard the Bible, as something that they cannot always 
reverence, but as something they cannot do without. 

Many years afterwards Megasthenes met the same 
young Brahman in England, as lively as ever, but with 
larger experience. He was expounding the views of his 
fellow-countrymen to the British public, at ladies’ tea tables 
and on public platforms. The great John Bright had 
spoken to him and he had carried a banner at an election 
bearing the magic words—“ Votr ror F——, THE BELOVED 
or BencaL!” Heconfessed that his popularity was mainly 
due to aturban. He had worn English costume, including 
a tall hat, without making much impression. But when he 
appeared in the same costume, with a voluminous red turban 
instead of the hat, he was welcomed with acclamations which 
would have satisfied a Maharajah, Stationmasters bared their 
heads and bowed before him, and the British public cheered 
him to the skies. No wonder that he, who had dreamed of a 
Hindoo empire, should aspire to set up a parliament for 
India, and pour out a flood of eloquence which should en- 
thral the two hemispheres. 

To return to Madras. In 1859 there was a demonstra- 
tion which resembled a political movement. Hindoos and 
Mohammedans affected to be sorely troubled about the 
missionaries. Some years previously a Presbyterian 
Governor of Madras had proposed to introduce Bible teach- 
ing into Government schools and colleges. The old East 
India Company had been deaf to all such propositions, but 
during the Sepoy mutinies Exeter Hall called on a Christian 
Government to do its duty as regards the Bible. Hindoos 
and Mohammedans professed the utmost alarm. They held a 
public meeting at Madras and the High Priest of the great 


pagoda at Conjeveram took the chair. They petitioned the 
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Secretary of State for India to prohibit British officials from 
interfering in matters of religion and to exclude all mission- 
aries from Government institutions. They might have spared 
themselves the trouble. The Secretary of State, the present 
Lord Derby, had previously remarked that Exeter Hall 
might as well have talked of a Christian steam-engine as a 
Christian Government, and that all religions were entitled 
to protection under British rule. 

The Mohammedans had always refused to send their 
sons to any school where the Koran was not accepted as the 
highest authority. Accordingly it would not have mattered 
to them whether the Bible was taught or not in the Madras 
College. The Hindoos on the other side would have read 
the Bible, or the Koran, or any other book, but for the fear 
of becoming Christians, and losing caste. The Hindoo 
students at the College told stories of at least one boy con- 
vert who had forsaken his parents, and abandoned the girl 
to whom he was married, and who would have been publicly 
baptised and married to a girl convert had not his parents 
appealed to the Law Courts. The result was that the boy was 
restored to his parents, purified of his new faith by strong 
emetics, and finally restored to his caste and married to his 
lawful bride. 

British administration has removed many evils which 
festered under Hindoo or Mohammedan rule, but it is not 
always appreciated by those who have reaped the benefit. 
The villages are overflowing with an ignorant and super- 
stitious population, and the towns are so few and unim- 
portant that generations must pass away before they can 
exercise that influence on the masses which has begun to 
regenerate Europe. The Madras Presidency is larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland, and has a population of thirty 
millions, and yet not a single million are dwelling in towns. 
More than half a million, may be, are dwelling at Madras 
and other seaports, but they are drawn thither by Europeans. 
Indeed, there are only four inland towns of any real import- 
ance, namely :—Arcot, the Mohammedan capital of the 
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Carnatic, with a population of 30,000; Tanjore, the capital of 
the extinct Hindoo kingdom of the same name (80,000) ; 
Trichinopoly (76,000) ; and Madura (51,000). 

The masses of Hindoos live in villages, and they are 
isolated from each other. ‘They occasionally go in shoals to 
places of pilgrimage, and bathe in the sea by hundreds of 
thousands whenever there is an eclipse of the moon, but 
they had never played a part in any public demonstration 
whatever connected with government or politics. They went 
on pilgrimages to places near Madras, but they were chary of 
entering the European quarter. They regarded it as impure, 
and would not eat or drink within its precincts. When they 
left it they purified themselves in some tank before return- 
ing to their home. Hindoo traders and officials, and those 
who have received an English education, are free from all 
such scruples, and the railways have done something during 
the last thirty years to clear away the superstitious terrors 
of the village population. 

A Hindoo village is not a mere collection of huts or 
cottages, but a tract of country like an English parish. 
It includes cultivated lands which are rented out in 
fields, and grazing lands which are common to all the 
villagers. It may also include fruit trees, such as cocoa- 
nuts and plantains, and garden plots for vegetables, curry 
stuff and condiments. Outside the village limits are vast 
tracts of other lands; some are culturable but uncultivated 
from want of ryots torent them; others are overgrown 
with jungle or arid and bare from want of water. In this 
respect Madras contrasts unfavourably with Bengal, where 
all the culturable land has been brought under cultivation, 
and where the population is seventy millions, or more than 
double that of the Southern Presidency. 

In ancient times the Hindoo village may have had an 
individual life, independent and self-contained. It seems to 
have been originally colonised by a family or clan, half war- 
riors and half cultivators, who divided the best lands amongst 


themselves as joint conquerors or proprietors, and rented out 
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the other lands to outsiders, or employed the aborigines to 
cultivate them as serfs and slaves. The joint proprietors 
formed a brotherhood or oligarchy, sharing crops or ex- 
changing fields amongst its members, sharing the rents from 
the outlying lands, and keeping the government of the 
village, and especially the control of tanks, wells, and all 
channels of irrigation, exclusively in its own hands. Every 
village had a head-man to exercise a certain patriarchal 
authority within the village limits, or to carry on its dealings 
with the outer world. He may have been elected in the 
first instance by the brotherhood of proprietors, but the 
post would soon become hereditary in his family. Next to 
him was an accountant, generally a Brahman, who kept a 
register of shares of crops, exchanges of fields, rent from 
outsiders, and the share of the yearly harvest which was 
paid as revenue to the ruling power for the time being. 
There was also a village constable, who watched the crops, 
received strangers, arrested thieves and other offenders, and 
acted as the general servant of the village. 

Every village had one or more Brahmans who exercised 
a spiritual authority in all matters pertaining to the worship 
of the village gods, the celebration of festivals, the discipline 
of castes, and the performance of all rites of marriage and 
other family celebrations. The authority of the Brahman 
or Brahmans would vary much according to the importance 
of the village, from a supremacy which overawed the tem- 
poral authority of the village head-man, down to a struggling 
priest officiating in an idol temple, casting nativities, inter- 
preting omens and dreams, and versed in family genealogies. 
There were also village musicians and dancing girls to 
perform before the idols, or at public festivals and marriage 
ceremonies, or to sing the praise of any great man that halted 
near the village and was entertained by the officials. Every 
village had also its hereditary professional men, such as the 
medicine man, the schoolmaster, the astrologer, the goldsmith 
and money-lender; also its artizans, such as the potter, car- 
penter, tailor, washerman, barber, and worker in iron or 
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leather. All these lived out their little lives from father to 
son as children, married men and grey-beards, until death 
carried them off and their remains were burned to ashes on 
the funeral pile outside the village. 

The Hindoo village has its daily news, made up of 
holy men, tigers, ghosts, snakes, thieves, witches, and other 
common talk. In olden time Hindoo kingdoms rose and 
fell; they were but villages on a larger scale; a Rajah for 
head-man, with an army of warriors, and a council of 
Brahmans. Doubtless there were wars and battles in which 
thrones were won and lost, and villages by tens, hundreds, 
and thousands changed hands, and passed from one Hindoo 
kingdom to another, without any change of fortune for the 
villagers. At intervals, villages and kingdoms would 
be thrilled or swayed by those currents of religious 
thought which stir up all human communities at every 
stage of development. In the first instance there would be 
simple-minded barbarians worshipping the spirit of the 
village and its surroundings, the sun and moon, the tiger, 
the monkey, and the snake, and the gods of wind, rain and 
thunder. Amongst this child-like people, there might be 
advanced thinkers prying into the mysteries of life and 
death, worshipping a great father and a divine mother, or 
enquiring into the origin and object of being, and worship- 
ping the emblems of sex as the types of a godhead and 
creative deities. 

The Mohammedan conquerors of the eighteenth century 
played havoc with the village communities of Southern 
India. The Nawabs, or viceroys of provinces, were not re- 
strained by Mogul laws or usages, for the Great Mogul was 
losing all authority in that remote quarter. They cared 
nothing about the rights of joint proprietors, or quarrels 
between landlords, or wrongs of the labouring classes. 
They levied a lump sum in money or grain from every village, 
and left their own officials to levy the amount as they best 
could, from the head-man, joint proprietors or tenant culti- 


vators. The revenue officials of the new ruler exacted as 
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much as possible from every village, and paid as little as 
possible into the treasury of their lord and master. The wells, 
tanks, and other irrigation works fell out of repair, for every 
Nawab in turn accumulated as much treasure as he could, 
and left his successor to bear the consequences. The joint 
proprietors disappeared, or were reduced to a dead level 
with their tenants. The head-man, the Brahman accountant, 
and the village watchman, generally kept the best lands in 
their own possession as before, and made the best terms 
they could with the revenue collectors, who were generally 
Brahmans. Sometimes the Mahratta or Mysore armies 
desolated the country and carried off the harvest ; and with- 
in the last forty years of the eighteenth century the names 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan spread a universal terror up 
to the walls of Fort St. George. At other times drought 
and pestilence depopulated the villages, and large areas of 
culturable land fell out of cultivation. 

When the British came into possession in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, they found that the village 
officials, servants, and artisans were still in existence, but 
that the body of the villagers were all ryots or cultivators. 
The joint proprietors were gone, and there was little or no 
distinction between the holders of fields or farms, and the 
common labourer. Accordingly the whole village was no 
longer held responsible for a fixed yearly revenue, but the 
ryot alone was responsible. Rents were fixed for fields by 
mutual agreement, or according to what had been fixed by 
previous custom, and rough estimates of the aggregate yearly 
crops. This settlement was known as the ryotwarry, or 
settlement with individual ryots. 

Meanwhile British administration was introduced on a 
regular system. The Madras Presidency was divided into 
twenty large counties or collectorates, each on an average 
larger than Yorkshire. A British Civil Station was founded 
outside the most important town in the collectorate, and 
formed the headquarters of the two British magnates in 
the county, namely, the collector, who superintended the 
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collection of the land revenue, and the judge, who superin- 
tended the administration of justice. Each of these 
magnates was a prince in his way, with a host of sub- 
ordinates in his train, consisting of assistants, covenanted 
and uncovenanted, and native officials of all grades and con- 
ditions. The collector was a magistrate by virtue of his 
office, disposing of all minor matters, but committing the 
more heinous offenders to prison, for trial by the judge. 
He might thus have been called the pro-consul of the 
division or collectorate, responsible, not only for the revenue, 
but for the peace and order in the collectorate. The judge 
was a Lord Chancellor for the disposal of civil suits, and a 
Sessions Judge for the trial of criminals. The Civil Station 
was the centre of all the official life in the collectorate. The 
collector and the judge might go into their respective camps 
at favourable seasons of the year, and make tours or pro- 
gresses through their respective jurisdictions, but the Civil 
Station was always their headquarters. In a word, the 
Civil Station was the capital of the collectorate, and the 
collector and the judge were the local divinities of the 
villagers, who knew little or nothing of the Governor and 
Council at Madras, and were often ignorant of the name of 
the Governor. 

At Madras there was a Revenue Board to control the 
collectors, and a Law Court, known as the Sudder or “ State,” 
to control the judges. Both the Revenue Board and the 
Sudder Court heard appeals from the decisions of collectors 
and the judges. Both were composed of Madras civil 
servants: the head of the Revenue Board was a member of 
Council, and the chief judge of the Sudder was the other 
member. The Governor was, ex-officio, President or Chair- 
man of the Council. He was a nobleman or statesman 
appointed by the Crown, and brought nothing to bear upon 
the administration of India but European experiences; but 


he had the ablest Madras civilians to advise him according 
to the light of local regulation and precedent. The Com- 


mander-in-chief of the Madras army also sat occasionally as 
third member. 
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Between 1858 and 1862, the abolition of the East India 
Company was followed by changes which have left their mark 
to this day, but not the mark that was expected. In 1858 
the Government of Madras was purely executive. Ever 
since 1833 it had been icebound by the centralising policy of 
Lord William Bentinck which was embodied in the Charter 
Act of that year. It had been stripped of all responsibility, 
and fettered in the iron bondage of red tape and routine. 
It could not create a new appointment however small, 
nor repair a road nor build a bridge, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council at Calcutta. 
Before 1854 it could not make a new law for Southern India, 
which was a ¢ferra incognita to Bengal, nor even get rid of an 
obsolete law, until the measure had been debated and con- 
sidered by the Governor General in Council of Bengal ; 
nor, after 1854, until it had been debated in like manner by 
the Legislative Council of India sitting at Calcutta. In 
public spirit, Madras was not behind Calcutta or Bombay, 
but it was chilled by sheer lack of sympathy and by hopes 
long deferred. It had obtained sanction for the new land 
revenue survey and assessment, but only after a battle which 
had lasted for nearly a generation. Its official life was grave 
and impressive, and would have reminded lookers-on of 
the frosty respectability of Mr. Dombey, but for the smiles 
and courtesies which were rarely wanting in Madras 
civilians. 

A Local Council was created at Madras in 1861 to make 
laws for Southern India. The executive remained the same, 
but was converted into a legislature by the addition of non- 
official British merchants and a few Asiatic gentlemen nomi- 
nated by the Governor in Council. But the sanction of the 
Government of India was required to every measure. 
Repression and centralisation still reigned supreme, and 
to this day Madras would be as powerless as of old, were 
it not that railways and telegraphs bring it nearly close to 
headquarters, and at critical moments can possibly compel 


' Simla or Calcutta to take action. 
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Besides the Sudder Court of civilian judges which had 
been created by the East India Company, there was a 
Supreme Court of barrister judges from Westminster Hall, 
which had been created by the Crown. The Sudder and 
Supreme Courts were grand institutions in their day, but are 
now amongst the things that were. The Sudder Court dis- 
pensed Mofussil law according to the Company’s Regulations ; 
the Supreme Court dispensed English law according to the 
Statutes of Parliament, with some discretion in cases where 
Hindoos or Mohammedans were concerned. The quarrels 
and collisions between the Sudder and Supreme Courts are 
forgotten now, for both are merged into the present High 
Court, in which civilians and barristers sit side by side. 
Asiatic judges also sit onthe same bench for the first time in 
the history of India. Such is the irony of fate in dealing 
with the Supreme Court. It began at Calcutta with hanging 
one distinguished Brahman for forgery. It ended in the 
elevation of other distinguished Brahmans to the position of 
judges in the High Courts of all three Presidencies. 

As far as Megasthenes could ascertain, neither the 
Hindoo students in the Madras College nor the masses of 
Hindoos in the villages cared one jot for the promotion of 
Asiatic judges or the nomination of Asiatic members of 
Council. Some of the students may have dreamed of indi- 
vidual advancement, and there may have been rivalries and 
jealousies amongst Asiatic lawyers, but that was all. As to 
any general satisfaction of the Asiatic subjects of Her 
Majesty at the advancement of one or more of their number 
to posts of honour, there was absolutely nothing of the 
kind. 

Two great reforms as regards land revenue, however, 
were in progress, and excited deep interest amongst the 
masses of Hindoos, and were warmly approved by the 
Madras students. The first was a new revenue survey and 
assessment of the land in the Madras Presidency. The 
second was a commission for enquiring into the value of 


Inam lands, or religious endowments for the maintenance of 
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Brahmans and others, which had been granted rent free by 
previous rulers. Both were burning questions in India, and 
the day may not be far distant when both may be burning 
questions in the British Istes, where land rents and endow- 
ments must sooner or later become ripe for legislation. 

The Madras land revenue survey and assessment was car- 
ried out on much the same lines as Griffiths’ valuation of land 
in Ireland. It was a minute and exact calculation of value 
according to the nature of the soil and average outcome of 
the harvests of the year after payment of all expenses, which 
rendered it possible to fix a yearly rent which satisfied both 
the State as landlord and the cultivator as tenant. It wa3 
also combined with strict measurements of the fields and 
mappings out of village areas, which were wanting in Griffiths’ 
valuation. The result, as explained by Hindoo students, 
was a large reduction of rents, a still larger cultivation of 
waste lands, and an increase in the aggregate land revenue. 
Hindoo students boasted that their fathers and uncles, who 
had worked hard for years in the cultivation of one farm, 
were now enabled to cultivate several additional fields 
without exceeding the previous rental. 

Land revenue in Southern India was thus saved from 
the vortex of politics. But for the new survey and settle- 
ment the Hindoo Congress might have claimed a share in the 
Government on the same ground that Ireland has striven for 
Home Rule. Indeed had the same accurate survey and 
assessment been carried out in Ireland the agitation for 
Home Rule would have died out long ago. A new survey 
and settlement of the land in Ireland, on the same precise 
and exhaustive plan which has been carried out in every 
Presidency and province in India except Bengal, would have 
done more towards pacifying the sister Isle than Home 
Rule or Judicial Rents, and must sooner or later be under- 
taken by the powers that be. Fortunately for the British 
Empire, India has been saved from all such disaffection, and 
the Hindoo Congress may be left to plan out its Constitutions, 
just as the advanced philosophers of the seventeenth century 
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planned out those Republican forms of government for 
England which have long since been consigned to the limbo 
of oblivion or are only embalmed by the derision and scorn 
of Lord Macaulay. 


J. Tatpoys WHEELER. 
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TEN DAYS IN MYSORE. 


One sunny day last year, Lord Connemara, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, Lord Marsham, and his private secre- 
tary, myself, left the hill headquarters of the Madras 
Government at Ootacamund, on a visit to the Maharaja of 
Mysore, with which pleasure the Governor meant to combine 
the business of investigating the water-supply for the 
Madras troops stationed at Bangalore, and of visiting the 
Depot, whence remounts are supplied to the Cavalry and 
Artillery of the Madras army. 

Government House, Ootacamund, is situated on the slope 
of the highest hill in Southern India, and our road lay for 
several miles through evergreen woods of ilex and engenia, 
and over grassy downs, covered at this season with a 
beautiful white balsam peculiar to the Nilgiris. Soon, 
however, began the descent, happily to the Mysore plateau, 
and not to the hotter Avernus of the plains. As every 
thousand feet or so are left behind, the character of the 
hill-side changes. First we make a short cut through 
potatoes and barley for a few miles. This is the cultivation 
of the industrious settler, called, on the hills, the northerner. 
He and his are fast acquiring the Nilgiris from the indigenous 
idler, the Toda herdsman, who lives in his wicker and daub 
oven-shaped house on the emerald turf, and is satisfied with 
the scanty earnings which he spends in drink. Next we 
reach the coffee zone, the plantations looking like red and 
green chess boards, and yielding this year a crop, remuner- 
ative indeed, though not to the same degree as that of last 
year. 

Here is a rést-house for Europeans alongside a waterfall, 
by which one of the numerous streams that we cross and 
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recross when hunting the jackal on the hills makes two long 
drops to the larger river it joins below. We ride on, halting 
a moment to admire a string of dahlias hung across the road 
by the polite keeper of the turnpike, and some cypresses 
growing in a road-side garden, Odd it is that the symbol 
of grace and womanly beauty in the East should be the 
“hated” and the “funerall” cypress of Horace and of 
Spenser. However, little time is allowed for literary 
reflections, when many breakneck miles lie before us, so we 
pass the rest-house and ride on to the foot of the hills, 
beyond which the road passes through, grassy lawns and 
uplands, now sparsely, and now thickly wooded. This is a 
great haunt of the sportsman. Elephants abound, and 
cartmen will not travel at night. Bison and deer roam about 
the vast forest that stretches away to the distant Canara, and 
along the berme of the road are frequent signs of wild pigs, 
who dig about for roots, and are in consequence highly 
unpopular in an agricultural country. Not that there is any 
agriculture here. Fever depopulates the country side, and 
nothing but the excellent pasturage accounts for the existence 
of the wretched village of bamboo and daub, at which, after 
a ride of eighteen miles, we halt for breakfast. 

The wild Korumber tribe that lives about these jungles 
supplies trackers to the manner born, of marvellous sagacity. 
One of our party, Captain Wyndham Quin, who stayed 
behind to shoot, tells us of their skill, How they hurry 
along like sleuth hounds, deriving inspiration now from a 
bent twig, and again from a crushed leaf. At one time they 
will halt to discuss alittle foamflake on a bough, at anothcr 
hold a board of inquiry on a blade of grass, and decide how 
long it is since a bison has browsed thereby. And in the 
end it is rarely their fault if you do not see your quarry. 

Here we learn that a road overseer lately meta tiger on 
the road near the waterfall. He, by his own account, was a 
stranger to fear, and put the tiger to flight, but his pony, he 
said, died a week later from fright. Hence to the frontier 
and for a dozen miles beyond it, our path lies through thick 
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jungle, of which the characteristic features are the waving 
green feathers of the bamboo, and the giant leaves and 
monster lilaclike flowers of the teaktree. The little bit of 
red, dear toa distinguished artist, is not wanting, and two 
well-mounted lancers of the Maharaja's Cavalry canter 
behind us. Picturesque-looking fellows they are, and a 
perfect contrast, though not in smartness, to the Brahman 
Superintendent of Police, son of a late minister of Mysore, 
who also forms part of the escort. 

In front of the Bungalow where we pass the night, was 
the grave of a European killed by atiger, as we are told by 
the local official, whose grandfather's sister married the 
Tiger of Mysore—Tippoo Sultan. 

This village, in the centre of the island province of Mysore, 
is inhabited to a great extent by men of the fisher caste, who 
are occupied in various trades. Let this fact, and the 
presence of a hard-riding police officer, son of a Brahman 
prime minister, serve for passing proofs that caste is not 
inelastic in Modern India, if indeed it ever was, which I 
wholly disbelieve. In fact its application to diversity of 
occupations is generally misunderstood. 

Next morning we pass along through fields of Indian 
corn, beneath an avenue of banyans, till the tower of a 
temple rising above the cocoanut trees indicates the site of 
Nangengode, where we halt through the heat of the day in 
a spacious house of the Maharaja, on the banks of an affluent 
of the Cauvery. But first we are covered with kindness and 
smothered in oleanders, champaks and other holy and heavy 
scented flowers. The stem of every tree for fifty miles along 
the avenue is girdled by three bands of paint, a native sign 
of welcome. There isa famous Hindu temple here, on the 
site of which some four hundred Zain priests were, it is said, 
kil'ed two centuries ago, by the Rajah of the day. He had 
once inclined to the Zain religion, but after succeeding to 
the throne abandoned it, and finding its priests thwarted his 
agricultural and other reforms invited them all to a recep- 
tion. As each one, after making his bow, walked away down 
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a passage, he was dexterously beheaded and tumbled into a 
pit dug for the purpose. In this way four hundred 
malcontents were disposed of as_ methodically and 
expeditiously as so many pigs by a pork-packer in Chicago. 
It is recorded that their removal was so well arranged that 
the pomp and circumstance of the royal reception were in no 
way interfered with thereby. A graver historian than I am 
is the authority for the tale. 

In the afternoon we make Mysore, within a few miles of 
which a whole regiment of the red lancers, another of 
infantry, six gorgeously caparisoned elephants, a few camels, 
a state carriage drawn by four white horses, and other 
paraphernalia of Eastern state await the Governor's arrival. 
Thence amongst prancing horses, waving lance flags, and 
drawn swords, we enter the Capital, to the obvious satisfac- 
tion of the crowds assembled, 

Next morning we rode up the hill sacred to the goddess 
Kali, of Chamundi, who slew the buffalo monster after 
whom the province is named. As the Calcutta correspon- 
dent of the London T7imes gives of late, I think, the 
impression that barbarous sacrifices are not uncommon in 
India, I may say that it is indeed long since the Goddess 
was propitiated by human blood, and that she is the protect- 
ing deity of a state ruled over by so enlightened and 
benevolent a ruler as the Maharaja of Mysore, whose kind and 
prince-like hospitality we are enjoying. Like most goddesses 
she has many aspects, and here she is represented as an 
Eastern St. George slaying the dragon which devastated the 
fair province of Mysore. Undoubtedly she has other and 
more terrible attributes, and in one form or anotheris the 
dread divinity that rural India chiefly worships. 

The afternoon was devoted to the Palace, which, like a 
bisected doll’s house, presents an open front to one side of 
a square. Above the deep verandas of the lower story is a 
throne corridor, and here the Maharaja at the chief festival of 


the year sits in State on a throne as gorgeous as the Peacock 


throne erewhile of Delhi. Ali the people can see their 
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Sovereign up above from the open square, but only the rich 
and great file by him as he sits silent and immovable upon 
his golden seat. Athletes fight and wrestle below, trumpets 
blare, elephants scream, cymbals clash, torches flare, and the 
air is heavy with the scent of ceremonial flowers. Th2 
Hindus say that the eyes of mortals blink, because the tears 
which for their sins they shed have weakened them, but the 
eyes of the deathless gods blink notat all. Hence anattitude 
impassive and immovable even to the negation of a blink, is 
that to be achieved as far as possible on this most interesting 
and truly oriental occasion. A Raja when he assumes the 
God should wof affect to nod. 

The forests of Mysore are renowned for teak and sandal 
and other stout and scented trees. The tall pillars of these 
halls are all of native wood painted red and yellow, as are 
the ceilings. Beyond the hall is a courtyard, in the centre 
of which is a canopied Circus, wherein the little princes will 
learn to ride, under the eye of their father, a very good 
horseman himself. A dark and narrow passage, lighted by 
lamps in the early afternoon, leads to a covered and barred 
enclosure, where pearls, diamonds, and rubies, silver cords 
and golden bowls, worth in all perhaps £300,000, are spread 
out for our inspection on a carpet embroidered with pearls 
and other precious stones, itself worth £20,000. There are, 
too, castles of gold and of silver,etc.,for the backs of elephants, 
Howdahs they call them. Let us pass on to the armoury, 
and wield the sword of Tippoo Sultan, ‘a very practical 
weapon,” as we are told by the conqueror of King Theebaw, 
who is present. There is another, and most disagreeable 
weapon, a dagger witha spring. You drive the blade home, 
and squeeze the handle, and out spring a few saws and 
knives, that must catch something vital. Next comes the 
Library, where we see books scratched by a style upon 
palmyra leaves, bound with laths, with silver, with steel, 
and with ivory, all length and no breadth, and arranged.-like 
children’s bricks in neat towers, with the title of each 
written on ivory, or graven on metal, as the case may be. In 
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every room are pictures of white-limbed divinities, who 
seem to have accomplished that bisexuality of which the 
late Lawrence Oliphant told us so much in his latest revela- 
tion. To the picture gallery you pass through doors of 
ivory with carved panels, and within you see other doors of 
silver with big bosses, a pattern originally adopted, they 
say, because of the discomfort it occasions to elephants or 
other living battering-rams. The pictures are most quaint 
and interesting; the floor is black stone inlaid with brass ; 
and that once precious metal, silver, is freely used inall the 
appointments of the room, whichis low and dark, and has 
the fascinating air, uncommon in the East, of having been 
occupied, valued, and cared for, through many a changing 
year. 

All this Eastern magnificence is not incompatible with 
the use of the latest Western inventions, as we are re- 
minded when a telephonic message is sent to the stables a 
mile away to say “we may be expected there immediately.” 

Next morning we visited Seringapatam, crossing the 
Cauvery river, on the stone-stepped margin of which women 
were bathing, and washing their brazen household vessels, 
which flashed in the sunlight. These bathing ghats are al- 
most always beautiful, and the native women look most 
graceful, with their yellow silk or blue cotton clothes cling- 
ing closely. to their figures. Bamboos hang over the water's 
edge, and vegetation is picturesquely completing the des- 
truction of the Fort, which was begun by the British cannon. 
We see the corner where the breach was made by which 
the troops entered, and the place where they divided into 
two parties: one to push Tippoo further backwards into 
the Fort, and the other to complete its circuit and to stay 
its master, as he sought to gain his Palace, and there make 
alast stand. The Fort is not in itself particularly inter- 
esting ; but its site on an island, around which flows the 
sacred Cauvery, is at once strong, striking, and pictur- 
esque. A voluble apothecary told us everything. He 
explained the paintings on the walls of the Deria Dowlat, a 
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beautiful garden house of open halls and verandahs painted 
most gorgeously, yet most tastefully, in red, yellow, and gold. 
The boughs of trees penetrate into the upper verandahs, and 
on the walls are depicted Hyder and Tippoo on the march 
to defeat Colonel Baillie. Either Prince sits on a state ele- 
phant in a golden howdah, smelling a rose—the traditional 
attitude in which Eastern Kings are painted. Further on 
they meet Colonel Baillie and proceed to demolish himself 
and his Army. Heads are flying on every side in this Ho- 
meric Contest, and in the centre Colonel Baillie, splendidly 
attired in full-dress uniform and seated in a palanquin, bites 
the thumb of disappointment. Close to him a magazine is 
exploding, and one native water-carrier, with a skin full of 
water, essays to quench the flames. The presence of Count 
de Lally on a prancing steed leads the apothecary, himself 
a native, to explain that “The French always joined with 
native States—hence their downfall.” He also tells us that 
Tippoo’s General, Meer Saduk, was a traitor ‘same like 
the Christian Judas.” This summer-house is called the Sea 
of wealth, and its lavish decorations, which cover every inch 
of wall from first to last, from top to bottom, recall the 
Palaces of Ispahan and resemble nothing that I know in 
India. The common tomb of Hyder and Tippoo somewhat 
resembles the Taj Mahal, at Agra, in design, though not of 
course in size or beauty. A walk, bordered by a double 
row of areca palms and cypresses, leads in a straight line to 
a white Saracenic dome raised upon a platform, which is sup- 
ported by black marble pillars. The tombs of the con- 
quered have been well cared for by the conquerors, and 
everything suggests reverential regard for the dead. The 
doors of the Mausoleum are of rosewood inlaid with ivory ; 
the windows are of fretwork carved in black marble; incense 
burns within, and silken cloths cover every tombstone. 
Solemnity and simplicity, here, as elsewhere, characterise 
the last resting place of Mussalman Princes. 

Then we drove back to Mysore past the Grove of Palms, 
where the Duke of Wellington lost his way, and many of 
his men, the day before the fall of the Fort. 
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There are few prettier sights than a Hindu High Caste 
Girls’ School, and next day at the Maharani’s School we saw 
five hundred well dressed, much bejewelled and intelligent 
girls running from six to sixteen years of age, who sang 
English, Sanscrit and Canarese and played on the Vinah, 
the violin, and all kinds of instruments. They learn, 
amongst other things chemistry and physiology, hygiene 
and needlework, and are much devoted to their Maharani of 
Mysore, and that warm and true friend of Indian women, 
Lady Dufferin, who from the walls encourages their 
studies. Not only are they well educated, but many 
of them are extremely pretty, aud not a few leave their 
babies daily to come and improve their minds. Herein they 
seem to surpass their Western sisters in the race for know- 
ledge, but then the babies appear at what their Western 
sisters would consider an absurdly early date. 

Next morning the Red Lancers took us to the station 
and we travelled in the train, over an undulating tableland, 
past gardens of plantain trees, of sugar cane and areca 
palms, the eighty-five miles which divide Mysore from 
Bangalore. The Lancers were a great feature of our 
journey through Mysore, and Colonel Hay has made them 
as smart almost as British Cavalry. We entered Seringa- 
patam by the Railway bridge with much greater ease 
than did Lord Harris and the Duke of Wellington; but 
the traveller cannot help thinking what a pity it is that 
a bridge somewhat in keeping with the historical associa- 
tions, romantic surroundings and beautiful scenery has 
not been built. However, economy before all things, and 
this metre gauge line was constructed for the very 
moderate sum of £650,000. We see the bathers in the 
river as we had the day before, but I have since read in 
a pamphlet published by the apothecary cicerone that the 
women of this place are ‘long-tongued, indifferent to 
their husbands and frequently to all males.” I have learnt 
too, that when citizen(?) Tippoo appealed to the Republican 
Governor of the Isle of France for aid against the hated 
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English, he offered his allies “every thing that was necessary 
for making war, with the sole exceptions of wine and 
brandy.” One other tale of Seringapatam before we leave it. 
Hyder Ali affected to maintain the ancient Hindu dynasty 
while actually ruling in Mysore; and on the death of the 
puppet Rajah of the day found it necessary to select from 
half a dozen children of the royal house one to place upon 
the empty throne. To discover which had the right stuff in 
him, he offered the little ones a lot of toys amongst which 
was a dagger, and the child who chose the dagger was the 
one he chose for King. 

At Bangalore we were received by Sir Harry Prendergast, 
the Resident, and saw in his charming house some interest- 
ing mementoes of Mandalay, one of which, a silk curtain 
embroidered with Chinese dragons, was extremely beautiful 
and came from King Theebaw’s palace. In Burma as in 
China silk is your only wear, and you have it of all shades 
and colours, from ordinary orange, red, and blue to such 
tender and indefinite tints as ‘‘ pink summer snow.” 

Social functions and national sports must have their 
turns, and after more escorts, guards of honour, salutes and 
the like, we all went to the Bangalore Races, where we met 
His Highness the Maharaja. We saw too His Highness 
Sultan Mahomed Shah, grandson and successor of Aga 
Khan, at once prince and high priest, and, in his day, the 
greatest patron of the turf in India. It is impossible to 
convey to the untutored Western mind the real position held 
by this pretty boy, the founder of whose family, by the way, 
was the Chief of the Assassins, the Old Man of the Mountains, 
the ruins of whose eyrie you may yet see in the mountains 
of the Elburz by the Caspian Sea. The only possible 
parallel that I can suggest would be that of a horse-racing 
Cardinal, and this I will not seriously maintain. Had 
Mr. Launde been a follower of the prophet, his priestly office 
would never have interfered with his love of horse-racing. 

Next day began the most serious business of the Tour, 
and we rode, accompanied by engineering experts, about the 
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country, seeing the sites of various projects for the supply 
of good drinking water to the Troops. The town of Banga- 
lore is situated at a height of 3113 feet above the level of 
the sea, and being built itself on a higher level than all its 
surroundings, no schemes are feasible except such as provide 
for taking advantage of trifling local depressions, storing the 
surplus rainfall in convenient localities, and pumping the 
water to such height as may enable it by gravitation to be 
brought to the perhaps distant cantonment. Many schemes 
have been talked of; one has been carried out with only 
partial success. It is very pleasant to ride over the cool 
and bracing Mysore plateau, and enquire into engineering 
projects, but a description of them is far from interesting to 
the general reader, and there are some who go so far as to 
hold with the Engineer in charge of the works that regulate 
the existing supply. He says that men who are thrown off 
their horses, and killed on the spot at Bangalore, are the only 
ones that are allowed by the Doctors not to have died from 
drinking bad water. 

Next day is spent in similar inspections and in going 
again to the races. The course is a beautiful sight on a fine 
day. Across the crowds of natives clad in garments of all 
colours, and over the Steeplechase course, some of the jumps 
of which are natural hedges of heliotrope and Lantana, you 
see the famous rock fortress of Savandroog and other high 
and isolated rocks characteristic of the country and admirably 
suited for the fastnesses of armed plunderers in the not long 
past days of rapine and of bloodshed. 

Two more days thus passed in riding about the plateau 
all day, till the soldiers declared we had water on the brain, 
and in going to dinners and balls all night, and witnessing 
one morning a parade of all the troops in the garrison. It 
was pleasant, in the midst of all our alarms about the army, 
to see regiments of British Cavalry and Infantry respectively 
400 and 900 strong on parade. 


On Saturday we left for the Remount Depot just outside 
the Mysore frontier and in British territory, 30 miles from 
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Bangalore. Here we saw 700 Australian horses, most of 
them good ones. The place looks quite English, but a few 
days ago a gentleman driving a team there saw a cobra on 
the road, and told his groom to kill it. The groom struck 
it, and the animal was making off, when the driver moved 
on, hoping to crush it under the wheel. The enraged 
snake thereon climbed up the wheel and into the carriage 
where a lady was sitting. A most curious and exceptional 
occurrence and a most obtrusive snake. Ordinarily you 
may pass your life in India without seeing one. Here in 
the most English looking part of the continent, the most 
poisonous of snakes positively invades a lady’s carriage. 

Next day we ride to Oosoor, a polyglot village, where 
we are received in a gigantic bower of mango branches, 
inspect silos and stock farms, and preach sanitation. The 
house we stay in is in one of Tippoo Sultan’s Forts. An 
English prisoner was ordered to build it, but when the 
Sultan found it was commanded by a neighbouring hill, he 
had the builder’s head hacked off by the village cobbler with 
his cobbling knife. So at least the legend runs, and it is 
generally credited, for some bones, believed to be those of 
the unfortunate Hamilton, were lately found. 

On the rocky hill side was carved a gigantic figure of 
Sugriva, a lion among monkeys, the magnanimous ape who 
assisted Rama to recover his ravished spouse. 

The stock farm here is only one of many, unhappily not 
very successful, endeavours to improve the agricultural 
stock of the country. It seemed to require a great many 
improvements itself. Indeed it was considered that a be- 


ginning should be made by abolishing it. I remember on 


board a stage in California, asking a driver why it was that 
Dakota, I think, was not made a State but remained a Terri- 
tory; and he said, ‘“ Most of the people who live there will 
require killing before they can be turned into American 
citizens.” Too many of our stock-breeding and agricultural 
experiments are found in like manner to be of such a 
character that their total abolition is the first step towards 
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their improvement. We too often forget that the Indian 
cultivator well understands the cardinal principles of success- 
ful agriculture. 

Next day we returned, to Bangalore and spent a most 
improving afternoon in visiting the lines of that distinguished 
corps, the Madras Sappers and Miners, who have been in 
almost every fight in which the British Army has been 
engaged, for nearly a century. They are great, however, 
not only in the art of war, but in the arts of peace. They 
make all their own equipments and are experts as carpenters, 
coopers, painters, smiths, armourers, gunsmiths, bricklayers, 
tile makers, stone cutters, masons, telegraphists, photo- 
graphers, printers, and surveyors. No man is admitted 
into this corps unless he knows some trade, and no man 
enlists who, for caste or other reasons, is above putting his 
hands to anything. No less than 500 children too are 
educated in these lines, and we saw funny groups of little 
boys seated on the ground and tracing the figures of the 
alphabet in the sand. The leader of the tiny class called 
out the name of the letter, on which all the others took it up 
in a sing-song chorus and repeated, it until its shape and 
name were well impressed in their little memories. We 
hear and write a vast amount about technical education, but 
here apparently we saw the actual living thing. 

It goes without saying that the day like every other day 
concluded with a dinner party and a ball. 

It must be remembered all this while, that on the Banga- 
lore plateau the thermometer in July only varies from 72° to 
82° degrees in the shade, and that the European can stand 
a great deal more here than he can on the plains. The 
Mysore plateau is to the low country all around it what one 
of its own droogs or hill forts is to itself; and the holder of 
this healthful and beautiful country has always dominated 


the hot plains with their less strong and less warlike in- 
habitants. The troopers of His Highness the Maharaja 
who followed the Governor about on escort duty belonged 
to the class which furnished Hyder and Tippoo with their 
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fighting men. It is more than probable that they are not 
in love with these piping times of peace, and say to them- 
selves with the Sikh Chieftain in Sir Lepel Griffin’s poem : 


“Cursed be the boasted progress that hunts our sons to school, 
“That breaks the sword, that snaps the spear and bids our courage cool.” 


The peasantry still regard powder and shot with un- 
concern, the result however not of use but of natural apathy. 
Some time ago a battery practising near Bangalore is said 
to have dropped a shot close to a village, and enquiries 
were at once instituted as to whether by accident anything 
of the sort had happened before, and whether the people 
objected to such dangerous practice in their immediate 
vicinity. The villagers who were examined said, ‘“‘O yes! 
those gentlemen of the artillery are always aiming at us, 
but as no one gets hurt we have no objection and don’t 
think any change necessary.” Historians tell us too that 
when the south of India was one big battlefield, the peasants 
would go on cultivating around the combatants, only 
pausing to ask which side had won. That was an interest- 
ing question, for it meant a change of landlords. 

On the morning of our last day at Bangalore we 
travelled 44 miles by train and 11 miles by road to the 
Mysore Gold mines. The Railway Station is Kolar-road, 
and hard by at Kolar is the tomb of the father of Hyder Ali. 
Here I would remark that, as I understand what is on 
record on the subject, Hyder Ali was by no means a man 
of low birth or inferior position, though his family was 
subjected to the vicissitudes of poverty during his youth 
and adolescence. It is so usual for historians to assert that 
men who have risen to the top of the ladder began below 
its lowest rung that I think it worth while to correct what 
I believe to be an erroneous impression. However, no one 
can understand these questions who is not accustomed to 
Mussulmans and their ways. For instance I was once 
travelling in Kurdistan with a Mussulman servant, and we 
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lived in every respect on terms of equality ; but one day, 
when I was staying with a village khan, he and I were 
sitting on the ground taking tea and smoking the hubble- 
bubble, and he said, ‘‘ Don’t you see your servant standing 
listening?” ‘Yes” said I, “I have no objection.” ‘No,’ 
rejoined he, “but he can’t listen comfortably if he is stand- 
ing. Can’t we make room for him onthe carpet?” And so 
immediately he sat down and joined us at tea. There was 
no feeling on either side that any one was out of place. 
Again, I knew a Mussulman official in India of considerable 
position, who had to be made very much of when he came 
to call, and I had a dressing boy who also was a Mussulman. 
In the day, I would make much of the official, and in the 
evening, he would entertain my servant at dinner. The 
equality in some sense which is possessed by all believers 
vis @ vis of one another, makes it most difficult for English- 
men to appreciate their social relations. I only assert that 
Hyder Ali was not from an Eastern point of view, and as a 
Mussulman, a man of low birth, and of humble position. 

To return to the Gold Mines. The first we visited was 
that of Nundidroog where we saw big lumps of gold mixed 
with quicksilver put into a crucible, tried in the furnace and 
converted into ingots, worth £600 a piece, before our very 
eyes. From this mine—so the officials told us—they had 
for six months been sending home on an average about 
41500 worth of gold per month. 

Then we drove on to the Mysore mine, where 60 heads 
of Californian stamps were at work crushing the auriferous 
and diaphanous quartz into thin powder, which passes 
through tiny perforations at the base of the stamps, on to a 
copper plate smeared over with quicksilver, in its passage 
over which the gold is arrested. Below this plate is a bed 
of quicksilver, and, below that, a slide covered with flannel, 
which will catch a little gold; and after passing through 


all these stages the residue is caught in a trough and 
churned up with quicksilver. The residue in this, the 
largest mine we visited, is said to produce the respect- 
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able sum of £5000 a year. But nothing had so much 
effect on me as the ingots of light yellow gold, immensely 
heavy, and worth £600 a piece, which we saw at 
Nundidroog Mines, first sparkling in a crucible and next 
hardened into bars. We heard a great deal about the 
fuel question, and it seems that it is cheaper to use 
patent fuel here than coal. Wood, however, yet holds 
the field against either, though 23 tons of wood will 
only go as far as one of coal. There are 2000 men 
working in this mine, and great care is taken to provide 
amusement for the European miners. A Recreation Room 
serves for billiards and for church, an extremely un- 
denominational establishment, devoted to the use of any 
sect that likes to apply for it—the sort of place, I should 
think, of which a rational Robert Elsmere would approve. 
We were told that the Mysore Mine sends home on an 
average about £7000 a month, and that a local superstition 
exists here, similar to one I| heard at the turquoise mines in 
Persia. The native workmen say that a demon guards the 
gold, and they attribute every accident that happens with 
the machinery, with the dynamite, or anything else, to the 
malevolence of this guardian of the subterraneous treasure. 
They frequently sacrifice cocks at the bottom of the shafts, 
and hang around their necks necklaces made of dynamite 
caps. In like manner at Nishapur they say that the Genius 
who guards the turquoise underground leads on the hapless 
miner from day to day, and month to month, until at last 
he finds the precious blue stone; and then the Genius ab- 
stracts its colour. Hence it is that buying turquoises is a 
hazardous affair, and that arrangements have to be made to 
pay for a stone, when the lapse of a term agreed upon has 
proved that its colour is fast. We also visited the 
Ooregaum Mines, and came away with our pockets stuffed - 
with its highly auriferous quartz. 

These gold mines, whatever may be their future—and 
those who are ignorant should not prophesy—are of great 
value in opening out an otherwise somewhat unremunerative 
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tract of the Mysore plateau. A very competent authority 
recently reported that the gold fields afforded all around 
ample evidence of earnest work and rapid progress, of a 
determination to succeed. The Government of His High- 
ness the Maharaja in an order recently republished in the 
Mining Journal, as were the proceedings from which I quote 
above, has resolved to extend for a period of 20 years on 
existing terms all leases under which mining operations 
have made substantial progress, and are being vigorously 
prosecuted. It will be interesting to revisit Kolar after the 
lapse of a year or two, and see what effects the energy of 
the miners and the liberal behaviour of the government 
have produced. 

We had escaped from the evil genius that guards the 
gold, from the intricate machinery, the noisy stamps, the 
yawning shaft, and the saluting dynamite, but the day was 
long and hot, and a garrulous fellow traveller proved to me 
a greater trial than all these. 


‘“*Hunc neque dira venena nec hosticus auferetensis ; 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra ; 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cunque.” 


“Sun, fever, dynamite, and sword you brave 
But bores will hunt you to an early grave.” 


Lest my readers say as much of me, let me hasten 
to descend the ghat to the plains below, and after a 
railway journey of 238 miles, ascend another ghat to 
the Nilgiris, there to spend a month before making 
another tour. 


J. D. Rees. 
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AFFGHAN POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


IT is curious to note, in spite of the daily increasing impor- 
tance, for professional reasons, of a thorough acquaintance 
with the language of the Affghans to the majority of our 
Anglo-Indian Officials, whether of the military or civil profes- 
sion, and also of the interest attaching to the study of the 
language of this, one of the most peculiar of the populations 
with whom, in the course of the extension of our Oriental 
territories, we have ever been brought in contact—inde- 
pendently of the fact of the length of our acquaintance and 
connection with the land of their homes, and the stirring 
episodes in our national history which have occurred and 
may yet occur in the course of our intercourse with this 
country and its inhabitants; it is, as I say, strange to note 
the apathy with which the study of the Affghan language is 
taken up now-a-days, even by those whom we should most 
expect to feel an interest in the subject. And, if this is the 
case regarding the language itself, still more is it so with 
regard to its literature, which could, under any circumstance, 
be only expected to come under the notice of such as had 
pursued their studies in the language to a sufficient extent 
to be able to appreciate its merits. 

There are but very few now-a-days who appear to be ac- 
quainted to the most superficial extent, hardly indeed 
further than in name, one might almost say, with the works 
of its most famous authors, such as whose names are house- 
hold words in every Affghan home, and whose composi- 
tions are generally in the mouths of the Affghan popula- 
tion, many of them subjects of the British Government ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding that it is in Peshawar, the 
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capital of one of the Affghan provinces of British India, and 
under our own special patronage, that the work of publishing 
and perpetuating these interesting works amongst the native 
population is now carried on. 

Such apathy as regards the acquisition of the language 
itself is all the more strange, because the rewards offered by 
Government for a proficiency in the standard of attainment 
required are by no means illiberal, if only the pecuniary in- 
ducement be regarded; but as regards the study of its 
literature there is something to be said in extenuation of this 
apparent neglect. It must be remembered that the Affghan 
can hardly be called a written language to any appreciable 
extent; as in the case of Scotland, to which country its 
characteristics of population and national traits afford a 
remarkable analogy, its sole literature, almost, may be said 
to be such as has taken a poetic form, more or less of the 
character of ballads. These poems, moreover, have been 
mostly handed down by oral tradition, and in but few cases 
committed to writing; even where the latter has been the 
case—as would be natural amongst a rough and uneducated 
people, who despised such, as they considered them, 
effeminate accomplishments as reading and writing—but 
little attention has been paid by the various transcribers to 
an uniform system of spelling or of grammatical construction, 
the equivalents of words recited having been probably as often 
as not committed to writing on phonetic rather than on any 
other principles. It is, moreover, only comparatively lately— 
since the introduction of the printing-press into Peshawar— 
that a demand for printed copies of these poems has arisen. 
This demand has of course been almost exclusively con- 
fined to the natives of the country, and the nature and 
quality of the article supplied has been such as would meet 
with their expectation and requirements; but to any Euro- 
pean, except such as have made the reading of vernacular 
literature their special duty, it must have been often a 
matter of experience how discouraging to the ordinary 


reader is the spectacle presented on opening a book of this 
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character in the ordinary type ; the villainous quality of both 
paper and type, the running of one word into another, the 
placing of one portion of the word upon a line, and the re- 
mainder in the interval above it, as is the confusing custom 
in many of the productions of the vernacular press: all 
these distractions are so calculated to damp the student’s 
ardour and chill his enthusiasm that, in spite of his anxiety 
to penetrate its contents and make himself acquainted with 
the matters of interest which it may contain, the per- 
severance in his object involves a hard struggle; the more 
so that, as is the case with most Anglo-Indians, his object 
in this study is only the profitable employment of the leisure 
hours which he is able to snatch from the more serious 
business of life upon which his maintenance depends. 

That this neglect has been redeemed by brilliant excep- 
tions, in the case of those capable of an appreciation of the 
interest attaching to the study of these works, and the 
beauties to be found in them, has been shown by the valu- 
able works of Major Raverty, Dr. Bellew, Mr. Hughes and 
others. The former may indeed be termed the father of the 
study of the Affghan language and literature, for more than 
thirty years ago he devoted himself to the work of placing 
at the disposal of the public the unique stores ot information 
which he had then acquired upon the subject; and it is 
mainly to the facilities which he was thus able to afford, by 
the years of study which he had devoted to this purpose, 
that his successors in the task and the ordinary student 
of the present time is indebted for any proficiency which 
he may attain in his pursuit. ‘Raverty’s Grammar,” 
“Raverty’s Dictionary,” ‘ Raverty’s Gulshan-i-Roh,” 
or “Selections of the most interesting, characteristic, 
and beautiful extracts from Pushtoo Literature,” will ever 
be lasting memorials of the conscientious and disinte- 
rested labour which this pioneer of the study of the Affghan 
language and literature bestowed upon a subject, the 
importance and interest of which was even less adequately 
appreciated at the time that he wrote than in present times. 
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The literature to which I have been referring more 
particularly in the foregoing remarks, is that of certain 
Affghan poets, especially those of the seventeenth ceutury. 
It is not, indeed, long since a learned professor, writing from 
Peshawar to the Contemporary Review, sweepingly desig- 
nated these as in no way characteristic of the national life or 
character, but as merely inferior imitations of Persian 
prototypes; but limited as is my acquaintance with this 
subject, I trust I may, at any rate, be able to prove that 
these works are not so absolutely devoid of character or 
interest as he depicts them, if not actually to demonstrate, 
as is my object, how much has been lost on the part of those 
whose studies in the Affghan language have not been pur- 
sued to such a degree of proficiency as would place at their 
command the abundant field of interest and enjoyment which 
the productions of these authors present. 

To understand, however, the spirit and character of 
these works, it would be necessary to review briefly the 
special characteristics of the people amongst which their 
authors took their origin, and the scenes and condition of 
society amongst which they were born and brought up. 

As has been before remarked, the country of Affghanistan 
affords, in its social aspects—and in this respect it may be 
taken for granted that there has been but very little varia- 
tion during the last two or three centuries—a remarkable 
analogy to that of Scotland, particularly as regards its 
political condition and the national traits of its inhabitants ; 
that is, if regard be had to the Scotland of the Middle Ages, 
As in Scotland the Highland portion of the population is 
found divided into various clans, distinguished by patrony- 
mics denoting the ancestors from which they respectively 
claim their origin; each of which, in former ages—under 
the feudal authority of its own tribal chief, whose personal 
influence was the only rule that its members recognised for 
their guidance—led an individual and semi-independent 
political existence, neither recognising nor deferring to any 


claims on the part of other clans of a collateral origin, or 
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indeed of any supreme power, except in so far as the head 
of the clan found it expedient or necessary ; so in the same 
way, each Affghan tribe constitutes a semi-independent 
political unit, bound to its individual chief by strictly feudal 
ties, and recognising no authority beyond him except under 
compulsion by superior force, 

The tribes, however, of Affghan origin by no means form 
the exclusive population of these regions, for intermingled 
amongst them is found a considerable sprinkling of tribes 
of Persian and Moghal descent, introduced into the country 
in the train of various Persian and Moghal invaders, their 
relations with whom are, as it may be imagined, none of the 
most cordial ; for the latter are evidently a comparatively 
recent access to the population, and the tribes of Affghan 
origin—who are the oldest inhabitants of the country of 
whom we have any record—could thus hardly be expected 
to look on them with other than the bitterest feelings as 
intruders and interlopers. There is strong reason to believe 
that the Affghans themselves are a tribe of Western origin, 
who have taken refuge in the regions in which they are now 
found from the successful invasions of their own homes; but 
their origin is lost in obscurity, and it is difficult even to 
make a suggestion as to the immediate cause of their im- 
migration into these regions. Curiously enough they 
themselves claim to be of Jewish origin, and there is no 
doubt that this strange traditionary belief in their descent is 
firmly implanted in their breasts. It is no weaker now than 
it was more than two centuries ago, the poetry of which 
period abounds in allusions to the same. Certain of the 
words, moreover, found in their language are by some sup- 
posed to be remotely connected with the Hebrew, and thus 
to give some shadow of reason to the advancement of this 
strange claim on their part. All, however, that is certain 
about them is that at present they constitute the majority of 
the inhabitants, and speak a variety of dialects of a common 
language. This similarity of language, however, appears to 
constitute locally no bond of union between the members of 
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these various tribes into which the population is divided, 
which each exists apart, with entirely distinct customs and 
interests, and on terms of mutual distrust and suspicion, if 
not of actually open hostility. 

Following out, then, the analogy that has been suggested 
to the condition of Scotland in the Middle Ages, we must 
endeavour to imagine the Highland and Lowland sections of 
the population inextricably intermingled as regards their 
local position in adjacent counties, as it were, instead of 
inhabiting perfectly distinct tracts of country, though equally 
distinct from one another in all their social relations. The 
Affghan would thus sufficiently adequately represent the 
Highlanders, or the more ancient inhabitants of the country ; 
while the Lowlanders, or the mixed and alien races, composed 
of the relics of successive invading elements from the south, 
would be represented by the various races of a distinct ex- 
traction from the Affghans, which are found scattered amongst 
them, but the difference of whose origin is immediately pro- 
claimed by their appearance, language, and manners. 

As then in Scotland the Highland portion of the popula- 
tion, whilst living upon terms of perpetual and undying 
hostility with its Lowland neighbours, was itself divided into 
clans constituting different communities, which, though re- 
garding one another with a jealous distrust, were bound, 
internally, by the closest ties; so in the case of tribes of 
Affghan origin are their respective members equally jealous 
of their tribal rights and privileges, while, at the same time, 
living collectively upon terms of the bitterest hostility with 
the races of a different extraction residing in their midst. 
If this latter be the case now-a-days, after years and years of 
intercourse, or, at any rate, of contact, how much more must 
it have been so two centuries ago, when the Moghals were 
supreme in Hindustan and the dominant race in Affghanistan 
itself; and that in spite of the most determined and obstinate 
resistance on the part of its Afghan inhabitants. Of the bit- 
terness of the feelings toward them on the part of the latter, 
there is abundant evidence in their‘poetry of that period, 
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which abounds with descriptions of sanguinary conflicts 
between the rival races and blood-thirsty paeans over heca- 
tombs of slaughtered Moghals. Such portions of this poetry 
are full of peculiar interest to us, in the present state of our 
relations with the country, as denoting the terms upon which 
our predecessors in the sovereignty of Hindustan were 
with these savage and determined opposers to their rule, and 
the means which they eventually adopted to overcome this 
opposition, and introduce distrust and disunion among the 
confederate tribes. It must be remembered that at the time 
these poems were written, no such personage as the Amir 
of Cabul existed, neither had Cabul itself ever been the seat 
of a national or other dynasty. Up till then, and, indeed, 
for many years subsequently, it never formed more than the 
headquarters of the government of a local satrap, according 
as the province of which it was the chief town happened to 
constitute for the time being a dependency of some Central 
Asiatic dynasty or of the throne of Delhi. 

Though, under the circumstances, this province nomi- 
nally stretched as far as Ghazni on the south, and to the 
confines of the present district of Peshawar on the east, 
the actual rule of the Governor of Cabul does not appear 
to have extended beyond the Cabul Valley itself and 
those immediately accessible from it. In the same way 
the district of Peshawar was a remote dependency of the 
throne of Delhi, and its chief town the headquarters of 
another provincial governor, whose nominal sway extended 
over all the tribes scattered throughout the surrounding 
country. The degree of recognition, however, accorded to 
the rule of these respective governors by the tribes inhabiting 
the mountains extending from Jellalabad to the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawar, such as the Afridis, Mohmunds, Shinwaris, 
Khataks, &c., &c., appears to have been of almost as vague 
and shadowy a description as that until recently accorded by 
these same tribes to the Amir of Cabul. The Moghal Emperors 
appear to have tried every expedient that could possibly occur 
to them, whether through the medium of force or diplomacy, 
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to reduce them to a position of subordination to their rule, 
but equally without success. They remained a set of incor- 
rigible and uncompromising robbers and banditti, only to be 
won over to an inoffensive attitude by a lavish expenditure 
of gold, whenever their neutrality or good services were 
required. Many years later the strength and independence 
of their position was demonstrated by the fact that Nadir 
Shah, the great conqueror, on his return from Hindustan, 
was compelled to submit to pay a heavy black mail to these 
predatory tribes, to secure a safe passage through the Khyber 
Pass for the treasures which he brought with him. 

The Poems of one of the Authors of whom I am speaking 
date from the middle to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and so extend through the period during which the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, reversing the tolerant and tempor- 
ising policy initiated by his predecessor Akbar, and carried 
by his immediate successors Jehangir and Shahjehan, which 
had done so much to extend and solidify the Moghal 
supremacy throughout the continent of Hindustan, was 
endeavouring,by a resort to violent and oppressive measures, 
to reduce the heterogeneous races comprised within his Em- 
pire over many of whom he held little but a nominal sway,toa 
condition of abject subjugation to his rule,—an enterprise in 
which, after years of warfare, he not only failed himself 
most signally, but by his failure and the feelings of dis- 
satisfaction and opposition which he aroused, laid the seeds 
of the subsequent downfall of his dynasty. 

Against no people did he make more strenuous and 
futile efforts than against the Affghan tribes inhabiting the 
regions adjoining the N.W. Frontier of the Punjab. 

The importance of keeping open a free current of com- 
munication between Hindustan and Central Asia had always 
been recognised by every Moghal Emperor of Delhi, as being 
the only means by which reinforcements of their country- 
men could be obtained; and it was to the failure of 
this supply of fresh and renovating national material, 
owing to the closing of this means of access, that the 
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gradually increasing weakness of the Moghal rule was 
subsequently due. But whereas previous Emperors had 
been content to secure the freedom of this means of com- 
munication with the homes of their race, from the wild and 
war-like tribes in whose hands the route by Cabul lay, by a 
mixture of force and cajolery, and to purchase the immunity 
they required at the cheap expense of an occasional ex- 
pedition against an individual offender, and a few bribes 
and honorary titles bestowed upon such as submitted to 
their wishes, without, however, fora moment dreaming of 
any attempt upon the freedom of the mass: it was one of 
Aurangzeb’s ambitious schemes to reduce the entire in- 
habitants of these regions to a position of absolute 
submission to his rule. In this enterprise, however, he failed 
as signally as he did in his later undertakings against the 
Mahrattas. For two years were his armies encamped 
amongst these mountain fastnesses, and countless were the 
lives lost and treasures expended in the guerilla warfare 
with the fierce and hardy Affghan which ensued, the leader 
amongst whom was the famous chief-warrior and poet, 
Khush-hal Khan Khatak: of whom Elphinstone in. his 
History of India appropriately remarks: ‘ This war derives 
additional interest from the picture of it preserved by one of 
the principal actors, Khush-hal Khan, the Khan of the 
Khataks, who wasa voluminous author, and has left several 
poems written at this time for the purpose of exciting the 
national enthusiasm of his countrymen. They are remark- 
able for their high and ardent tone, and for their spirit of 
patriotism and independence, so unlike the usual character 
of Asiatics.” It is from some of these, amongst others, that 
I propose to give quotations, which, feeble as will be any 
translation I can give, when compared with the fire and 
spirit, and vigour of the originals, may yet be of some 
interest, if only on account of the matter which they contain. 

Affghanistan has’ always been a country abounding in 
rude poets, and amongst a people absolutely devoid of 
any other form of literature, the poetic has, as amongst most 
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wild and independent mountain tribes, been ever the 
favourite mode of recording any forcible impression, 
whether of a patriotic, sentimental, or moralising descrip- 
tion, which may have occurred to the composer. Down to 
the present time there is no form of enjoyment more 
appreciated by even the most savage and barbarous of the 
tribes inhabiting these regions than that afforded by the 
recitation of their favourite ballads, or indeed of any such 
as relate ina sufficiently impressive manner any forcible 
incident of national or individual interest. Several of the 
most famous of their chiefs,—amongst others Ahmad 
Shah Abdali himself,—have contributed to the lists of these 
poems ; but amongst all these productions of local talent, 
those of the chief and warrior, Khush-hal Khan, and the 
philosopher and moralist, Abdurrahman, who both lived in 
the seventeenth century have ever held the foremost claims 
upon the affection of their countrymen; so much so that 
many of the most ignorant among them have, in the course 
of listening to repeated recitations of them by professional 
bards, acquired an acquaintance by rote with the most 
popular of these poems, and there is no surer or readier 
mode of appealing to their sympathies or enlisting their 
confidence than by the quotation of a few stanzas from the 
one or the other poet. 

This is but natural, for these poems breathe of the 
subjects in which every Affghan delights ; they remind him 
of days of former prowess, and they talk of love and rapine, 
which are the themes which must ever appeal most 
readily to the untutored instincts of a gallant though wild 
and independent people. As they tell of raid and foray 
and contest between clan and clan, his eyes flash and his 
nostrils quiver with the innate feelings of animosity and the 
passion which they arouse; as they tell of the softer emo- 
tions of love and sentiment, his breast heaves with gentle 
sighs, for, in spite of rugged and brutal bearing, there is 
no people in which exists a deeper fund of latent tenderness 
and gallantry ; again, little as he may probably care to carry 
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into practice the moral teaching of the didactic portions, he 
can fully appreciate the lofty sentiments they contain, and 
in this he is not singular amongst mankind. The poems, 
as would be expected, bear throughout the impress of the 
natural influences by which the composers were surrounded. 
Affghanistan is a country where nature ever exhibits her- 
self in the most conflicting aspects; it is a country of lofty 
mountains and deep ravines, of arid plains and fertile 
valleys, of bitter cold and scorching heat; for the seasons 
too share of the extremes visible in the physical characteris- 
tics of the country. In winter biting frost and heavy snow, 
in summer scorching winds and fiery sunshine; the only 
period of the year on which the Affghan poet delights to 
dwell is that intervening between the freezing blasts of 
winter and the burning heats of the hot season, while the 
general barrenness and sterility of his native land is amply 





brought home by his repeated recurrence to the simile—as 
typical of every thing charming and delightful which he 
invariably makes use of, when he wishes to bring in a 
comparison which shall touch the heart of his reader—of a 
garden: to walk in which on a hot summer day is the 
supremest of his delights. And'yet’ 
called to a European by the mention: of an oriental garden? 
Not those lovely pictures in grottoes and turf atid water 


what’ is the dicture re- 


and foliage which are the productions of the art of the 
European landscape gardener; but a rectangular piece of 
level enclosed by a high mud-wall ground, dissected by 
paths at right-angles to one another, and bordered by mango 
trees, with occasional plots of pomegranates, plaintains and 
rose-bushes. To the Affghan, however, accustomed to the 
blinding glare and the grey monotony which is the general 
character of the landscape which meets his eyes on every 
side in the hot season, the mere presence of water and grass 
and foliage is a sufficient attraction to make the scene 
presented within the walls of these gardens a delightful 
contrast to the outside world. 

What wonder then that, born and bred amongst these 
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scenes of sterility and savage grandeur, the Affghan 
should breathe the instincts with which his constant 
intercourse with them would inspire his nature! In the 
deadly struggle for existence which the barrenness of his 
native land involves, the strong hand has ever been the 
only law recognised, or to which an appeal could be made, 
and “Thou shalt want ere I do” has been as much the 
motto of every tribe amongst them, as it ever was of the 
border clans in Sco and, in the good old days of yore. But 
deeply as, in the case of the Affghan, the fiercer instincts of 
human nature seem affected by the scenes which nature 
presents to him, these are accompanied by a simple and 
poetical appreciation of the more beautiful and softer 
features of the landscape, and a healthy manliness of tone 
in his expression of the sentimental emotions, which affords 
a refreshing contrast to the maudlin or voluptuous treat- 
ment which such subjects meet with at the hands of most 
Oriental writers. It is this manliness, inherent in his 
nature, which must on one point always appeal to the 
chivalrous feelings instinctive in every European, and make 
the latter feel disposed-to deal kindly with his other fail- 
ings, objectionable and contemptible as they may appear in 
our eyes ;- and:that is his. treatment of the weaker sex, so 
differeut from the habits and customs of most other 
Oriental nations with which we have been brought in 
contact. To Englishmen, of all nations, must this redeem- 
ing trait ever appeal with the greatest force in his favour, 
for from what other Asiatic people of whom we have had 
experience, could we have hoped for the treatment which 
our fellow-countrywomen met with at the hands of the 
savage and vindictive Affghans, when they fell into their 
hands as prisoners at the time of the disastrous evacuation 
of Cabul in 1842? and that too at a time when their 
passions were at their fiercest pitch, and they were flushed with 
victory and success. But savage and brutal as is the Affghan 
in many ways, he is a thorough type of manhood in this 
respect, and wars not upon women. From his infancy he 
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has been brought up to look upon and treat the female mem- 
bers of his family with too much respect, and to be too 
jealous of their honour, to be capable of ill-treating them or 
forgetting, however helpless their position, their claims 
upon his consideration. Far different were the experiences 
of such of our country-women, as some years later fell into 
the hands of our own sepoys and others, our only mistake 
in dealing with whom had been that we had treated them 
with too much confidence and generosity. 

Startling contrasts are however as much the character- 
istic of the nature of the Affghan as they are those of his 
country and its climate; he is capable of the most un- 
expected outbursts of generosity and sentiment, as of the 
most cold-blooded and calculating acts of treachery and 
sordid greed and duplicity, of the deepest self-devotion to 
those to whom he is attached, or whom he considers to have 
a claim upon him—in comparison to which life or (what is 
dearer to him perhaps, even than that) money presents no 
value in his eyes—as of the most inplacable resentment 
towards those at whose hands he imagines himself to have 
received any injury. It is with the expression of such 
manly sentiments as were exemplified on the occasion to 
which I have above referred, that the Affghan’s love songs 
are replete, and now for the authors themselves and a few 
extracts from their poems. 

Khush hal Khan, the most famous and interesting of the 
authors under consideration, was, as has been before re- 
marked, the chief of the Khataks, a powerful and warlike 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of the Khaiber Pass. He 
was born in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
died in a ripe old age towards its close. He was thus the 
contemporary of Charles the First and Charles the Second 
amongst our sovereigns, and lived through a portion of the 
reign of the Emperor Jehangir, the whole of that of 
Shahjehan, and the greater part of that of Aurangzeb, 
amongst the Moghal emperors of Delhi. It was during the 
reign of the Emperor Shahjehan, that he arrived at the age 
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of manhood, and his abilities and influence appear to have 
been fully recognised by this sovereign, who, with the 
diplomacy which was then the policy of the Moghal em- 
perors, supported him in every way, and entrusted him with 
various responsible duties connected with the protection of 
the line of communication between Hindustan and Cabul. 
Wherever this emperor’s name is mentioned in his poems, 
he is spoken of by Khush hal Khan throughout in terms 
of the greatest esteem and respect, very different in their 
tone from those in which he refers to his successor 
Aurangzeb, who, as has been described, reversed the 
temporising policy which had been that of his predeces- 
sors, in their relations with these mountain tribes, and 
made a bitter enemy of Khush hal Khan, by treacherously 
imprisoning him in Hindustan for many years, in conse- 
quence of some supposed contempt of his authority. He 
escaped, however, from this imprisonment to his native 
country, where, as may be imagined, he became the rally- 
ing point of the opposition offered by his fellow country- 
men to the attempted aggressions of the Moghals. As is 
known from history, this opposition on the part of the 
Affghan tribes was of so determined a character that, 
though the emperor Aurangzeb himself took command of 
the forces, he was unable to accomplish his object and was 
obliged, after several years of a disastrous and desultory 
warfare, carried on at the expense of many lives and 
much treasure, to withdraw his troops to Hindustan. 
Later on he succeeded in effecting by cajolery a great part 
of that which he had failed to do by force, and by a 
liberal expenditure in the way of bribes and douceurs to 
the leaders of the other tribes, succeeded in detaching these 
from their confederation with the Khataks,—a subject to 
which many are the bitter and contemptuous allusions made 


by Khush hal Khan, who appears never to have abated from 
the hostility of his demeanour towards the Moghals, till 
worn out and broken-spirited, betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies by his own son, he seems in his old age to have 
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felt at times the hopelessness of contending against such 
influences, or of inducing the other tribes in the face of it to 
combine with him in the defence of the national indepen-’ 
dence. His feelings towards Aurangzeb, however, never 
changed and he never alludes to him except in terms of the 
bitterest hatred and contempt, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity of covering him with derision and obloquy. The 
poems of Khush hal Khan are of the most heterogeneous 

description as regards the subjects of which they treat; 
they deal with those of a patriotic nature, contests with the 

Moghals and tribal feuds, sports of various descriptions 
(especially that of hawking, which appears to have been the 
favorite amusement of this accomplished and versatile chief), 

conviviality, religion, morality and sentiment. He appears 

to have been indeed a man of the most extraordinary vigour 
of mind and exceptional versatility of talent. There is no 

subject which could ordinarily occur to a human being not 

a specialist, which he does not discuss; such a development 

of intellect, and power of observation and appreciation of 
the gravity and profoundness of the problems affecting 
human life, as are exhibited in his works are all the more 

astonishing to us when we consider his career, the age he 

lived in, and the almost utter state of barbarism of the social 

surroundings amongst which he spent the best part of his 

life. It is true that the greater portion of his poems appear 

to have been written after he had passed the prime of his 

manhood, and subsequently to the period of his imprison- 

ment in India by Aurangzeb, to which frequent references 

are made—though some of them were evidently written 

during the time of this confinement, for they contain the 

most pathetic lamentations over the restraint he was sub- 

jected to, and expressions of homesickness and pinings after 

the free life and the mountains and streams of his native 

country. 

It is probable that it was in the course of this con- 
finement, and in that of his previous intercourse with the 
emperor Shahjehan, with whom he appears to have been on 
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the most friendly and confidential terms, that he acquired 
and developed the taste for refined and literary pursuits and 
philosophical enquiries and reflections which was then the 
characteristic of the Moghal Court: to which all the Oriental 
literati of the time had, since the days of the emperor Akbar, 
been encouraged to resort. There is no question that he 
was a man of exceptional talents and energy both of mind 
and body, nor that had his lot been placed in a wider field 
and in a more civilized sphere, he would have risen to a 
position of considerable celebrity. As it was being only the 
chief of a comparatively insignificant mountain tribe of Aff- 
ghanistan, his existence depended throughout on the most 
precarious circumstances, and he died in an obscure old age 
unnoticed and unconsidered by his fellow countrymen and 
contemporaries. His poems are characteristic of the 
national character and the circumstances of his life; they 
contain the most extraordinary mixture of warlike, not to 
say bloodthirsty sentiments, and those of a philosophical, 
religious, or sentimental nature; in the same poems almost 
one may find the simple and most charming expressions 
of his appreciations of the beauties of nature, and the 
benefits of the Creator, the most sanguinary rejoicings 
over the discomfiture of his foes, even when these are of 
his own country-men, and reflections of a moralising de- 
scription, which show the amount of thought he had be- 
stowed upon such subjects. 

Such of these poems as relate to patriotic subjects, tribal 
encounters, the struggles between the Afghans and Moghals, 
are those the recitation of which is most popular amongst 
his fellow-countrymen of the present day, as they are those 
of more special interest to ourselves. They are collectively 
far too numerous for quotation in the present article, but it 
is hoped that the samples produced may be indicative of the 
interest attaching to the remainder. It should be noted that, 
though in speaking of this section of the population of 
Affghanistan, I have done so under the modern and conven- 
tional designation of Affghans, this term is rarely used 
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in these works, in which Khush-hal-Khan almost invariably 

refers to his fellow-countrymen of the various tribes under 

their common national designation in the East as Pathans.” 
The term Affghan is, however, used about half-a-dozen times, 

but then only as evidently synonymous with Pathan. 

It is curious to note in the following, apropos of our 
present relations with Affghanistan, that only'two hundred 
years ago—at a time when the name of England was almost 
unknown even in India—the names of France and Portugal 
were of such repute as to have been household words even 
to this wild Affghan chief :— 


“ Not alone am I ; for while he lives, 
Many are those whom Aurangzeb will ruin. 
He, like Nebukadnezzar, has determined on oppression ; 
I, like Daniel, am a captive in his hands. 
Right or wrong, whoever falls into his claws 
He mangles him, till no care has he for freedom ; 
His own father even found from him no mercy ; 
What regard then will he have for other men ? 
In truth, I say, no monarch he at all: 
All his works are those of thieves and bandits. 
During his reign, happy indeed are those 
Whose homes are now in France or Portugal. 
Whatever he does, though, never will a Pathan be a Mogal ; 
Let him put from forth his heart the thought of this : 
What thought of friendship ’twixt the tiger and the elephant ? 
For the Pathan enough his rug and blanket ; 
Why then wear the coat of service of the Moghal ? ” 


The following is an expression of Khush-hal’s hatred of 
Aurangzeb, and feelings of delight at his escape from the 


restraints and burdens of his confinement in India :— 


‘‘Though nourished by the favour of the Moghals, 
Filled is my heart with rage at Aurang’s treatment. 
Unjustly he imprisoned me for many years ; 

God knows the fault, for naught of it know I. 

No good-will have the Moghals to the Pathans 
Well informed am I of all that they design. 

Was I a falcon or an eagle in Shahjehan’s eyes ; 
And yet to Aurangzeb but a crow or sparrow-hawk ? 
Fire take their titles and their service ! 

Am I in the Moghal’s eyes but as chaff? 
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Maddened am I with the thought of my dishonour ; 
Rather than this that all my fortune had been lost. 
Like the falcon is my eye on noble quarry ; 
No sparrow I that feeds on worms and grubs. 
A tiger I, whose feast is on his victims ; 
No bullock I to graze amongst the fields. 
Of all Pathans who take the Moghal’s service, 
More experienced am I than others ere can be. 
In the sertice of the Moghal was Ia simple Malik ; 
*Now freed from it a Malak have I become. 
What care I now for his orders or permission ? 
Praise be to God that my will is now my own ! 
What care I now for Court or yet for Council ? 
No more my watch at haughty noble’s gate, 
No witnessing, no writing, no accounts now mine! 
No care is mine for bonds or for decrees ! 
Every fool who made me bow my head, 
His head have I bowed low with sword and stave. 
Enough to a Pathan his rug and blanket ; 
No care have I for couches or for cushions. 
Freedom is mine, though plain and coarse my dress ; 
Escaped have I from velvet and from brocade ; 
A grass-built hut is now so dear to me ; 
Sounder my rest there than in palaces of stone. 

«e., &e., &c., &c., &c, 





This refers to some combined attack of the tribes of the 


Khyber upon a convoy of the Moghals traversing the 


Pass :— 





“It is not by greatness or smallness of numbers, but by God’s ruling, 
Oft-times a small force a mighty army breaks. 
What were the Mohmunds, the Shinwaris, the Afridis 
That they should defeat the forces of a Province ? 
Such a storm as then burst on the Moghals! 
Of their slaughter and their plunder what account ? 
What of their horses, elephants, and goods ? 
Pile upon pile was there of gold and silver coin. 
Those fair creatures, too, who travelled in their Paikis, 
Decked their clothes with rubies, pearls, and jewels : 
By thousands the Pathans took them to themselves. 
How can this deed ever from the Moghal’s memory pass? 
The vengeance for this never will he defer, 
Until beneath his hand the Pathan nation lies. 


* In this stanza there is a play upon the words “ Malik,” which means 


a chief, or the head of a community, and “ Malak,” which in Arabic means 
an angel. 
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Have the Pathans but any thought or reason, 
Subject or rebel, now let him well be on his guard.” 


Account of fights between the Pathans and 
Moghals :— 


** Whence has spring-tide returned, 
Which on all sides has spread asa garden? 
See the clematis, the honeysuckle, the lily, the hyacinth, 
The jasmine, narcissus, wild rose, and wild cherry. 
Many are spring’s flowers ; of all kinds are they ; 
But conspicuous amongst all the wild tulip. 
The maidens place bouquets of flowers in their bosoms ; 
With bunches of flowers are the youths’ turbans dressed. 
Come, minstrel! draw the bow across the violin, 
With chords and harmonies bring sounds from every string. 
Come, cup-bearers ! bring tankards brimming over, 
That with the joy of wine we may be filled. 
The Pathan youths again have dyed their hands, 
As dyes his claws the hawk in the blood of his prey ; 
Blushing now are their pale swords with rosy blood. 
In summer how strange a tulip bed has blossomed! 
Khyber’s Pass have they reddened with the blood of the foe 
In Garya is the roar of their musketry still resounding 
From Garya to Bajore straight the mountains 
Have been seized with quakes and trembling time after time. 
Five years now are past that has been heard in these regions 
Of bright swords the clashing day after day. 
The first fight was that on the lofty ridge of Tahtar, 
When scattered to the winds were forty thousand Moghal foe.” 


a 


‘Now is it a year that Aurangzeb is camped against us ; 
Haggard in his features and wounded in his heart. 

Year after year it is that falls his nobles. 

Of his armies destroyed what account is there ? 

The treasures of Hindustan have been scattered before us, 
Swallowed by the mountains has been his ruddy gold, 

More skilled in the sword are the Pathans than the Moghals 
Would only more intelligence was theirs ! 

Were the tribes but of agreement amongst themselves, 
Emperors would prefer to bow before them ; 

I alone amongst them regard my people’s honour 

At ease are the Yusufzais ploughing their fields ; 

The Afridis, the Mohmunds, the Shinwaris, where are they ? 
Spread is the Moghal in Naugrahar.” 
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The account of a tribal fight, apparently upon the sub- 


ject of some disputed boundary :— 


‘Until his vengeance he hath wrought upon his foe, 
Neither sleep nor food nor peace knows a true man. 
Who has no concern for the honour of his name, 
Little respect will be paid to such an one, 

Who by birth from his ancestors wields the sword 
Well befits him the trade of the unbending glaive, 

My grief at Gunbat came from forth my heart, 

When at Doda God granted my desire of victory. 
Abad Khan is one to whose face victory hastens ; 

In every place his father’s name has he renewed. 

The work of armies is no such easy task 

That by every man it can be ordered well. 

The tiger’s share is the neck of the wild bull ; 

The jackal, fox are feasted on his scraps. 

The deer of the plain a single greyhound kills ; 

The yelping cur the village haunts in quest of food. 
The fort of Doda was no such an easy task 

That the thought of its conquest entered people’s heads. 
Right on the top of a mountain was it firmly planted ; 
Stronger than those of Kohat were its walls. 

By God’s order such a victory was his, 

That accomplished in two days was his object. 

The taking of seven forts was, by God’s order, 

One after another, completed in a week. 

From terror on the heavens trembling fell 

When of Bahram’s sword the clashing was heard. 
From the smoke of the slain by the Jezails 

An Eighth Heaven there appeared, grey in hue. 

The spears of the Khataks thus pierced the chain armour, 
As runs the tailor’s needle through the tent-cloth. 

The lance-armed horsemen of the Khataks 

Overihrew the Bangash riders root and branch. 

Many youths were twined in wrestling in this fight, 
No sparing there of swords, nor yet of arrows. 

Of Gunbut then the grief went from my heart, 

Were it of defeat, wounds or reproaches. 

Stinking was the earth with the corpses of the slain, 
Which were cut to pieces in Doda by the sword. 

The lot of the Bangash are the peaks of Pali ; 

Now let them put their swords within their sheaths. 

He who leaves his own trade for that of another, 
Than him no other fool can greater be. 

What though the stag is fierce in battle, he forgets to fight 
When from the lion his head a blow receives. 

Had the Bangash had any honour never would I have cut 
Out of their full gardens a single almond tree, 
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Of the perfidy of the Bangash this the punishment, 

That on their corpses now are feasting the wild beasts, 

In that fight countless plunder became ours ’ 
Of lovely maidens, fine horses, valuable treasures, 

With their black armour, bows’and sheaths of arrows— 
Every man of us was fitted well with arms. 

The rumour of this fight will spread through all the land ; 
In its glory will all the Pathans delight. 

When of this fight the report reaches Hindustan 

Loud will be the Emperor’s plaint to high and low; 

For with the disgrace of Pathan honour is his delight : 
Such a king of Islam is Aurangzeb.” 


There is something peculiarly Pathan in the ferocity of 
the expression of the above account, which is moreover only 
that of a simple quarrel with a kindred clan. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 

“Come and listen to my story ; 

Good and bad is told in it; 

Warning will you find, and counsel— 

Let the wise take note of this. 

I am Khush-hal, son of Shah-baz, 

A warrior I by birth and trade. 

Shahbaz Khan was Yahya Khan’s son; 

Few so active and so brave. 

Akoray’s son was Yahya Khan, 

Master of the sword was he ; 

Yet skilled as he was with the sword, 

In archery excelled he more ; 

Once his eye was on his foe, 

Svon his place was in the grave. 

In the Emperor Akbar’s reign, 

He became chief of his clan. 

‘Those who sat with him at table, 

All alike were fierce and bold ; 

Stained with blood, the grave received them, 

All his officers and chiefs. 

Numerous family was his, 

All brave hardy warriors they ; 

Of one mind in all their actions, 

Jealous each of fame and name. 

The thousand and twenty-second year of Hijra 

It was that to this world I came. 

Fifty years had he completed, 

That was martyred—Shah-baz Khan 

(The Emperor of his time was he)— 
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That discerning Shahjehan 

To me he gave my father’s place, 

Of my tribe made me the chief. 
Were it war or gifts they wanted, 
Lacking found they naught in me. 
Thirty thousand Khataks mine, 

Each one on my word intent ; 

Every Khatak in my chiefship 
Famous was throughout the world. 
From the Emperor Aurangzeb 

Full vengeance took I for his bonds; 
The swords impress I printed clear 
Alike on Hind and Mussalman 

The Emperor's bitter foe am I, 
Whether my way through hill or plain ; 
The Pathan’s honour dear to me, 
Though these have joined to the Moghal. 
Like the dogs they stray about, 
Searching for the Moghal’s scraps. 
Why should I though boast myself? 
Hence let others tell the tale.” 


“ Shahjehan appreciated well my actions. 
The policy of Aurangzeb is shewn by his state ; 
For the loyal and disloyal to him are both alike ; 
No moderation his, nor tact, nor justice, 
Since the date that his sovereignty commenced. 
Throughout his reign on every side trouble has been ; 
In his reign the whole world has been threwn into confusion ; 
Thou wouldst say that it is Anti-Christ had appeared, 
Since he spared not even his own father. 
What limit to his tyranny over others? 
No discrimination his for men of rank and worth. 
For this reason in plain and mountain I defy him. 
It is all the first-fruits of my sword 
That the Pathans now live in their feudal lands ; 
Truly the wealth of Hindustan were theirs, 
Had they but more enterprise and sense. 
Were but a thousand warriors now of one accord with me, 
Again would the plains of the Punjaub know my raids. 
But however much I try to organize them, no order is theirs ; 
Like a wall of broken stones are the Pathans. 
Passed is now my age beyond seventy years ; 
But the same my heart, though broke by years my body. 
How would I now have wielded my sword against the Moghals ? 
Alas! Alas! that in my youth were not these times.” 
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There are, of course, numerous other productions of the 
same kind, one of particular interest, in the metre called 
“ Tarjia-band,” which relates at great length the mode and 
circumstances of his arrest by Aurangzeb, subsequent con- 
finement, and mentions in detail many names of famous men 
of the time and places of well-known modern interest. It 
is too lengthy, however, for insertion, and extracts would 
be incomplete. 


His observations on, and criticisms of, his fellow-country- 
men are such as, though many of them far from compli- 
mentary in their character in many respects, cannot but 
commend themselves to our notice from their outspokenness 
and the truth which they contain, as we have had ample 
opportunity of experiencing, for they prove the Affghans (or 
Pathans, as is more correctly their national designation) of 
two centuries ago to have been the same in every point of 
national character as those of to-day with whom we have to 
deal, and their relations with the dominant power in India— 
that of the Moghals—almost precisely identical with those 
in which they stand to us. 


‘** Devoid are the Pathans of reason and understanding ; 
As the dogs in the courtyards of the butchers are they. 
They sold their sovereignty to the Moghals for gold; 
For the titles of the Moghals is all their desire. 
*The camel with its rich loads has come amidst their mountain ; 
Yet the only plunder they seek is the bells from off its neck. 
When I look at the Moghals, not as before are they ; 
Past is the day of their fighting ; now they cleave to the pen. 
With gold and fair promises have they beguiled the Pathans ; 
Yet such is the mercy of God that from me they have naught yet attained, 
No fly am I, or vulture, that over carrion should be my hover ; 
As a falcon or eagle am I; in its own prey my heart rejoices. 

* 


* This is a very expressive simile : the camel with its rich loads is the 
Moghal troops with their arms and treasures. The Pathans are represented 
as satisfying themselves, in their folly and fatuity, with empty titles of 
distinction, instead of practical gain by plunder; which is as though a 
bandit were to be contented with robbing the brass bells suspended to the 
camel’s neck, instead of the rich booty on its back, 
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The following is particularly true in its remarks :— 


‘Tt may be that midst other nations true men are found, 
But few and far between amongst * Afghans are they. 
What good is it to say words of advice to one ? 
Even to his father’s counsel will he scarcely listen. 
Every deed of the Pathans is better than that of the Moghals. 
Concord is what they lack, the pity of it! 
From Bahlul and Sher Shah’s words I hear 
That formerly the Pathans were kings of Hind. 
For six or seven generations was their empire such 
That all the world was confounded at them, 
Either these Pathans were different, or something else has happened ; 
Or else it is the will of God that things should beas they are. 
If only the Pathans could find the gift of concord, 
Old Khush-hal would again a youth become,” 


The following are amusingly depictive of the national 


character :— 
“ Quarrelsome are all Pathans ; 
From house to house they fighting go. 
If one but lift his head a bit, 
Another quickly lays it low. 
Thou of the Moghal’s eye to-day, 
O! Khush-hal, art the piercing thorn,’ 


** 4 Khatak, when he mounts on horse, 
Binds his shield upon his back, 
Lets loose the end of his turban 
Overhis forehead broad and long: 
I.ooks at the shadow of this end, 
As his horse goes prancing on ; 


* This is remarkable as being one of the very rare occasions on which 
the term Affghan is used at all, It is evidently not applied here in any 
sense which would in the least lead us to imagine, as some persons have 
endeavoured to prove, that it was the special designation of any particular 
tribes of the Pathans ; but it is most plainly made use of as synonymous 
with that of Pathan: as is also the case with the following occasion on 
which it is made use of again :— 

** “ Unjustly did Aurangzeb throw me into prison ; 
God knows from what lie or calumny. 
I know of no fault, I swear by God ; 
But who knows what tales others tell ? 
As I was in honesty and good intentions, 
No Afehan was there in the service of the Moghal,” 
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Hopes to be a chieftain bold, 

Seeking ever for the fray. 

Quarrelsomeness an evil is; 

It ruins a man’s future, 

No good brings it to any one else, “ 
But spoils its owner’s nature.” 


The following is of interest, as referring to the curious 
tradition so current amongst the Affghans of their descent 
from the children of Israel :— 


“Though the maids of Cashmere are famous for their beauty, 
And those of China and Machin and Tartary ; 
Yet the Pathan maidens, whom with my own eyes I have gazed on, 
They would put all such to shame. 
On score of beauty, this is the sum of all their praises: 
That of Jacob’s lineage and descent are they. 
What need of necklaces, or jewels, or other ornaments ? 
All such, beside their tresses, are contemptible. 
What need of brocaded veils and robes of scarlet muslin ? 
Not to be compared are they to their white snoods. 
The beauty of their nature exceeds that of their appearance ; 
Sweeter far their secret charms than their external. 
All their time is spent in privacy and seclusion ; 
Nor seen are they in public with their persons half exposed, 
From modesty they can scarce raise up their eyes ; 
No experience theirs of hard words and blows.” 


The last stanza is emphatically characteristic of the dis- 
tinction between the Affghan’s treatment of his women- 
kind, as compared with that of the natives of Hindustan. 
Had Khush-hal Khan lived in the present times, instead of 
two hundred years ago, and ever had an opportunity of 
being present in a European ball-room, we might have 
imagined the seventeenth stanza to be a sly hit at our 
customs. But of course he never had an opportunity of 
seeing a European woman in or out of a ball-room, and his 
allusion is only to the costume of the Hindoo women, which 
in many places is somewhat scanty. 

Portions of the sentimental poetry are of that type so 
peculiar to Mohammedan poetry, in which the expression of 
the sentiments of human love and passion are so inextricably 
mingled with those of devotion to the Deity that, in many 
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cases, it is almost impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other, or separate the outpourings of the love-sick poet from 
the mystic expressions of the yearnings of the devout mind 
for absorption in or union with the Divine Being. 

The special distinction of the Affghan poetry in this re- 
spect, as contrasted with the current poetry of the East, is 
that—intermingled as are the expressions of these senti- 
ments in the poems of this description—there is nothing 
about them that need shock the ear of the refined lover, or 
offend the sense of propriety of the devout reader, as is too 
frequently the case with the gross and material allusions 
and similes commonly indulged in by most Oriental poets. 
If the sonnets are read as simple love-songs, they are full of 
beautiful and picturesque comparisons, such as would 
naturally occur to the rustic poet pouring forth his feelings 
of sentiment towards his mistress amidst the recesses of his 
native mountains. If they be regarded as the cravings of 
the devout soul for a closer union with its Creator, there is 
nothing in them that need prevent their perusal by a 
reverent mind. 

The similes introduced in the love-songs are in many 
cases as wild and fanciful as the scenes which must have 
met the eyes of the composer. The lover is compared to 
the breeze which is fancifully supposed to be distractedly 
wandering in pursuit of the perfume of the rose; he is drawn 
towards his mistress as the sun in its midday heat draws 
up the dew,—again like the dew which, glittering in the 
rays of the sun, is fancifully compared to countless eyes, he 
is all eyes for the approach of his mistress; as the sun 
derives its light from some supernatural source, so the 
refulgence of her beauty is reflected upon him. The snow 
on the mountain-tops melts, upon the approach of spring, 
into sympathetic torrents of tears over the woes of separated 
lovers ; the mountain-slopes, covered at the same time with 
the smoke of burning prairies, are typical of the sighs and 
lamentations of the same: again, the wounded heron, 
separated from and left behind by the flock in their flight, 
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lends itself, by its distress and the agitation which it exhibits, 
to the same purpose. His mistress is compared toa cypress, 


to a pine in her stateliness of form and graceful carriage, her © 


face to a tulip in which the red and white are cunningly 
mingled ; her locks are like hyacinth, &c., &c., &c. 

The appreciation of scenery and the beauties of nature 
which finds such a frequent expression in these poems is a 
sentiment with which we Europeans must sympathise most 
strongly, all the more that a capacity for such esthetic enjoy- 
ment is not by any means widely spread amongst Asiatics. 

The following was apparently composed during the 
period of Khush-hal’s imprisonment in India :— 


“Lo! the early Spring has come. I apart from my beloved one! 
Alas! alas! alas! without my sweetheart goes the Spring-tide. 
Weep the peaks and mountains o’er the lot of parted lovers ! 
No snow-born torrents those that now dash from rocky heights ; 
"Tis the fire of wounded hearts which now kindles mountain forests ! 
See the deep brown clouds of smoke which now rise from pine and fir. 
Wouldst thou know the state of lovers whom a cruel fate has severed ? 
See the heron who from the flock bewildered wanders. 
No such sad strains are heard as are those of separation. 
Come and list with me to the strains of bard and minstrel. 
No solace for my grief; far from that, each day adds to it. 
Quickly come, my healer, lest I die, for heaven’s sake. 


‘« My grief is ended; now has come the time of gladness ; 
What time the flowers of Spring arrived my garden blossomed : 
Quickly let us make ready to wander through it. 

Go tell the nightingale that Spring has come ; 

Let the minstrel tune his strains to rejoice me. 

It is his regrets and fears of Autumn 

That to the roses now the parrot chatters. 

Heavy the load of separation ; God has lightened it ; 

For now I delight again that the joy of my eyes has come. 
Others have indeed their times of feasts and of rejoicing : 
For me my feast is then, what time appears my mistress. 


‘‘Saidst thou, ‘ Grieve not, for I am thine and thou art mine.’ 
Me in truth hast thou waked to life, whether thou treat me fair or foul. 
What a lovely torment ! thou so peerless art, my sweet one, 
Hadst thou not that one defect, that thy heart is hard as stone. 
Were the world made up of beauties, on each side were lovely fair ones, 
Still were it astounding such beauty should be seen as thine. 
With so great slaughter art thou indeed not wearied? 
What heeds the executioner if a thousand lives he takes? 


’ 
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When of thee I beg a rose, of thy garden of the border, 

If thou grant me but a weed, yet I prize it as a rose. 

So long as I thy slave live on, a captive of those locks am J, 
In a single hair of which a thousand hearts entangled lie. 


‘What though with tongue strives me my mistress, 
In her heart with many a kindness treats me my mistress. 
When she comes and throws her arms around my neck, 
Far from me all trouble dispels my mistress. 
No need to her of sword: a cold look is enough, 
If on my death resolved be my mistress. 
A beggar I, a monarch she, therefore it befits 
That to my devotion respect should pay my mistress. 


“'The sword that is sharpened for the blow, is it or not? 
The tresses that are curled for the lover, is it or not? 
Why sayest thou, ‘ Do not gaze upon the fair ones’? 
‘The eyes that are created to see, is it or not? 
Let the priest fast and pray, let the gallant grasp filled goblets ; 
Every man that is created for his own part, is it or not? 
Saidst thou, ‘ My lips’ kiss is a cure for every sorrow.’ 
That draught of thee I beg for my heart's wound, is it or not ? 
Compared to thy face, as weeds appear the brightest flowers. 
Such beside thy cheeks the rose and tulip, is it or not ? 
Here is wine, the harp, and flute, with thy mistress, O Khush-hal ! 
With a book in thy hand, thou hastest ; to the garden is it or not?” 


The following may be taken as fair specimens of the 
poems of a convivial or voluptuous nature; they are very 
different from those of the same character found in other 
Oriental writings, which are generally grossly suggestive or 
indecent :— 


“OQ cup-bearer, give me wine, 
Several goblets in succession ; 
Hard it is if you consider 
That wineless the Spring should pass. 
Where with flowers is found a comrade 
What restraint should bind a man? 
Hear their teachings, listen to them, 
Hear what say the harp and pipe. 
Comes not back the passing moment! 
Ah! how sad! alas! alas! 
Good indeed is this worid’s life : 
Would that it might last for aye! 
Since for aye it lasteth not, 
Then count it worthless and despised.” 


Some of the poems, written during the period of Khush- 
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hal-Khan’s imprisonment in India, are, as has been said, most 
pathetic in their nature and in the terms in which he gives 
vent to his pinings after his native country and the scenes 
amongst which his life had been spent; their expression 
also is strikingly characteristic of the strange patriotism of 
the Affghan which appears to attach itself to the inanimate 
surroundings of his home with feelings of the deepest devo- 
tion such as resent with sentiments of utter abhorrence, and 
almost in the light of sacrilege, the intrusion amongst these 
of the stranger and infidel, while at the same time he is com- 
pletely devoid, apparently, of any sentimental regard or even 
interest in his fellow countrymen and neighbours harboured 
amongst these scenes, beyond the narrow circle of his im- 
mediate relations and friends. 

It will of course be remarked that many of the local 
references are to places in what is now the British district 
of Peshawar within the limits of which a great part of the 
territories of the Khatak tribe lay. At that time, however, 
this district was merely a remote dependency of the throne 
of Delhi whose rule was recognised but little more than in 
name by the presence of a Moghal governor at Peshawar. 


‘‘© morning breeze, should’st thou pass by Khairabad, 
Or should thy way lead thee by the side of Surai’s stream, 
A thousand thousand greetings take from me ; 
hither from me countless good wishes bear. 
To mighty Indus shout them out with favour, 
But to the Lundi stream in whispers softly tell them ; 
Perchance again my lot may let me quaff them ; 
I shall not ever dwell beside the Ganges and the Jumna. 
If of Hind’s climate I complain, what shall I say? 
Still worse than on its climate is the curse upon its water ; 
Since no cold mountain torrents are in Hind. 
Perdition take it, though with luxuries it abounds! 
Yet to man, while life remains in this world, is ever hope. 
That to the suffering will come relief from Him whose attribute is mercy; 
The wounded one is ever in expectation, 
‘That of his wound the blood will staunched be. 
God grant that I again may meet my loved one, 
Apart from whom of myself two-thirds are parted ; 
Yet no rebellious longing bear the wise 
Anent the treatment that is ordered by the physician. 
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Not for ever will Khush-hal remain in Hind. 

At last from Hell will release be granted to the sinner. 

Blessings upon my grand sire, who settled himself at Surai ; 

No place like that, believe me, well do I know it now. 

The dark mountains of Hodi stretch straight up to Tirah ; 

The Nilab and Lundi have laid their heads below ; 

Along these lies the road betwixt Hind and Khorassan. 

It is the crossing of the Attock which makes both Prince and Pilgrim 
tremble ; 

Every abundance that one can think of comes thither. 

No lack of rain, what a freshness! Ah! indeed ! 

On every side is there the sport of the hawk and various kinds ; 

Wah! Wah! Kalapani, what entrancing sport is thine. 

Stout and strong are its youths, active in every movement ; 

Bright-eyed, ruddy-complexioned, tall in stature. 

Whether my son or my grandson, my family or tribe, 

Whoever now abides there, may he live in God’s protection. 

Fate has separated me from them, whose power is above fates ? 

Never would Khush-hal Khan of his own will be parted from Surai.” 


The following are a few specimens of the poems of a 
religious type, and are remarkable for the deeply devotional 
spirit which runs through them; the one marked No. 3 is 
given in full as being peculiarly characteristic of the author 
and of the national traits. It commences with expressions of 
the deepest remorse, and the humblest petition for pardon for 
past atrocities, which, however, he cannot heip naively con- 
fessing that he is quite capable of repeating ; he then strives 
to console himself—as is not uncommonly the case with far 
more enlightened individuals than poor Khush-hal Khan— 
that however inconsistent his behaviour might have been, 
his faith has not wavered; finally the old Adam breaks out 
again, and his last prayer is one dictated by the national 
spirit of a savage pride and love of independence :— 


“Gone have thy companions, they have marched to their last home ; 
Yet alone in sleep thou stayest, O that careless heart of mine. 
From non-existence to being, and from life again to death, 
Hasten on the Kaffillas, band succeeding band. 
Plunged in this world’s torrent no hope thine of finding footing ; 
Many those that sought to stem it, but they never found the shore. 
From the fury of its torrent to the bank thou ne’er wilt reach ; 
None are they who knew its margin but the people on that side. 
All the profits of this world are vain and empty burdens ; 
Whose is greatest, do not thou consider him a gainer. 
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To its decrees bring resignation, whatever miy happen to your lot ; 
Nothing can be averted by prayers or incantations. 

Look at thine own hands and feet, and consider well, 

All these are proofs of the knowledge of God ; 

Say thou ever will do; I recognise God's Unity. 

If God thou hast acknowledged, then place not thy trust on follies ; 
Beside God come tell me who is there has created 

Human beings from black dust with such forms and qualities ? 
O! God! do thou not rend the curtain from my soul; 
Display not thou my faults before the eyes of all the world. 
On the path that is that of virtue and good name: 

On that path do thou ever lead me straight. 

On such actions as are good for the world and for the faith : 
On such actions do thou always keep my mind intent. 

In the world let my heart ever contented remain ; 

Let all trouble abide far from it. 

My passions and the devil are ever near my side ; 

Shew thou clearly to me these two traitors. 

However great the faults my hands commit, 

When I repent do thou put it far from me; 

Give me such sincerity of repentance, 

That never may I go back again from it. 

May mortal sin to me be forbidden as the flesh of swine, 
And venal be to meas that of mouse or rat. 

My evil dispositions do thou take from out my heart ; 

For my evil will it is feeds on my heart. 

Give me the power and endurance for devotion ; 

I am thy slave; of earth am I, and helpless. 

In my account no claim have I for freedom ; 

Do thou resign me for one moment to thy mercy. 
Repentant am I of my sins, 

Ashamed of all that I have committed ; 

Disgrace me not now in my old age. 

Though in my youth sinful was my nature, 

Give me now the power and grace for prayer. 

No hope have I but in thy mercy and compassion ; 

From thee proceedeth ever favour and pity ; 

‘Tortured am I with the thought of my offences. 

Others are now aware of the nature of my actions ; 

I alone know what my deeds have been ; 

No Jewor Infidel is there whose actions are so vile, 

As I know myself to have been in word and deed. 

The Hindoo even rises at midnight for adoration ; 

Still feebler am I than he in my devotion. 

With a thousand other thoughts in my heart, I bend my head in prayer. 
All through my life it is thus my prayers that I have said ; 
Naught I have gained by worship, nor yet by pious acts ; 

In those that I could not avoid, how listless have I been. 
Many are those whom I have consigned to the grave ; 

Even now am I eager to slay yet more ; 
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My passions make right wrong, and wrong right to me ; 
Ever am I helpless against their promptings, 

In the torrents of my lusts I plunge myself. 

In the fortress of desire have I secured myself , 

Satan and my passions are in ambush for me at every breath ; 
Till my last breath am I in terror of them. 

My virtues scarce as gold, my vices are like pebbles, 

Black dust upon my head, what though some gold is mine. 
The faith of His own chosen has God granted to me, 
However much in practice of my deeds I am ashamed. 
Whatever messenger or books have come from Heaven, 
With all the prophets I am of one accord ; 

He who produced both worlds is without associate ; 

Firm in my faith in that article of belief; 

Of the Day of Judgment am I sure without a doubt. 
Good and bad alike proceed from thee, of this I am aware ; 
After death again is life for human creatures ; 

On all these points from heresy clear is my belief. 

My prophet is Mahommed, son of Abdullah ; 

Devoted am I to his companions ; 

The Imams of his descent all were in their rights ; 

Until the Mahdi comes of all the servant am I ; 

‘The masters of the religion are four, they are not five ; 

A Hanafi of the Sunni faith am I in my religion. 

What though I am full of sin and swollen with pride, 

Of Him whose attribute is mercy, the slave I ever am. 
When parts my soul from forth my body, 

Do thou bear me to the sight of Paradise, 

That both the Heavenly writers should be satisfied with me ; 
Do thou to such a grave consign me. 

Keep thou ever ruddy my face with the spirit of independence ; 
Let not my cheek be pale in expectation from anyone. 
‘The walls of my faith surround on all sides ; 

Keep thou in safety its forts and towers ; 

Watch thou me with care ever in this world ; 

Give me not family or descendants void of honour ; 

Time is now ending ; be not careless, Khush-hal ; 

But a few days and nights now remain to thy account, 
Many are they I remember, 

Who have come and passed like wind ; 

Still do others come and pass on ; 

None remain as they have stood. 

Wonderful indeed is this work-shop, 

Which the great Artist has produced. 

Look thou weil upon that bubble ; 

What its lasting or its stay ; 

Thus art thou, did’st thou but know it. 

A true example thou wilt prove ; 

Naught dost thou know of thyself. 
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Ah! Alas! how sad it is ; 

Be thou first concerned for this ; 

Then thy joy will come hereafter. 

What troubles hast thou seen, Khush-hal ! 
Sure thy heart is made of steel.” 


In conclusion, I must apologise for the baldness of my 
translations, which are almost literal, and can give but a very 
feeble idea of the fineness of conception and spirit con- 
tained in the original.” Were the mode of expression of the 
latter ruder than is the case 





and in many instances it is 
very far from being anything of the kind—though the metre 
is not such, of course, as would commend itself to, or be 
appreciated by Europeans unaccustomed to its rhythm—still 
the sentiments contained in these productions are thoroughly 
poetical. Whether war or sentimentality or philosophy be 
the subject treated of, its mode of handling is true poetry, 
and that of a simple, natural character, far'different from the 
forced and artificial effusions of most Oriental writers of a 
similar type. 

C. E. Bippucpu. 
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THE OFFICERING OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Tue officering of the Indian army, with the various related 
questions which cluster round it, is a subject of great and 
growing importance. Its importance is, and has at all times 
been, great for obvious reasons; but it is growing, and 
growing rapidly, in view of the undoubted fact that India is 
daily becoming more and more part and parcel of Great 
Britain’s world-wide empire ; and that our Indian troops are 
likely to become, probably at no distant date, a very momen- 
tous factor in our military economy. 

An article in this Review for last October* set forth, 
among other things, a striking, yet probably not exagger- 
ated, picture of the efficiency and soldier-like qualities of 
those at least of our Indian troops who are drawn from the 
hardy and warlike races of the North of the peninsula; and 
furnished what certainly seemed irrefragable proof that these 
troops, if properly equipped and officered, would be fit to 
place in line against any conceivable foe. The question as 
to officering them is thus seen to lie at the very root of the 
matter, and we therefore propose in the present paper to 
submit a few brief considerations on the point. 

It is a trite yet true remark that the Indian soldier 
depends on his officer in a very special degree. Under the 
leading of an officer whom he trusts and loves—and the 
native soldier of every class is highly susceptible of those 
feelings—he will, as the phrase is, “Go anywhere and do 
anything.” But if his officer has failed from any cause to 
win his trust and secure his affection, he is distinctly less to 
be relied on ; while if his leaders are insufficient in number, 
whether by the constitution of the service, or in conse- 


* The Consolidation of the Empire. 
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quence of casualties in the field, his efficiency declines 
rapidly. 

This indeed may be predicated with more or less truth of 
all troops, since it is manifest that no troops in the world 
could be trusted to cohere and to act efficiently if not 
sufficiently officered. But the importance of the British 
officer to Indian troops is accentuated by the fact, too com- 
monly overlooked, that these troops are not, and obviously 
cannot be, animated by national feeling, or inspired by the 
sentiment of patriotism, at all events of a patriotism legiti- 
mately due to us; and that, when duly considered, however 
good they are, they are essentially mercenaries. The native 
soldier accordingly in a peculiar degree looks up to and 
relies on his British officer. He sees in him the type and 
impersonation of a superior and conquering people; he 
believes in his “ 7kdal,” or prestige; and when his officer 
is of that stamp, happily not uncommon in the Indian army, 
which appeals to his affection and awakens his personal 
devotion, he cheerfully and proudly dies for him. 

This being so, it cannot, we think, but be highly profit- 
able to consider the whole question touching the officering 
of the Indian army in all its aspects; to examine the system 
now pursued in this important matter; to scrutinise its de- 
fects—defects which, in the opinion of high authorities, are of 
the gravest character—and to submit suggestions for its 
improvement. Moreover, it is none too soon to do this, 
inasmuch as the question, if not yet exactly a “ burning” 
one, threatens ere long to assume that character. 

In the following reflections, then, we propose to con- 
sider :— 

I. The scale on which British officers should be supplied 
to Indian troops. 

II. The source and the mode of that supply. 

Seeing that these troops admittedly depend for their 
efficiency so greatly on their British officers, it is difficult to 
understand why, save on grounds of a false finance, they 
should be furnished with less than half the number of 


* 
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officers which it is thought necessary to supply to British 
troops; and this, too, in face of the fact that the latter are 
supposed to require them less. It is true that the temper- 
ance and docility of native soldiers render them easy to 
manage in time of peace. But India is seldom at peace ; 
war there is constant and chronic; the gates of the temple 
of Janus are seldom closed in the great peninsula, and there 
looms in the future—perhaps the near future—a too prob- 
able war of a kind and on ascale which will cast into the 
shade all former Indian struggles. Already on many 
occasions in our past experience our Indian regiments have 
been sorely crippled, and sometimes almost paralysed, by 
the loss in battle of their scanty British leaders; although 
our former wars have mostly been small, soon over, and 
waged with inferior foes. In a deadly, and possibly pro- 
tracted, struggle with a more formidable enemy, it is simply 
appalling to contemplate the probable result of such deple- 
tion of the British element. It would be a positive courting 
of disaster in the shock of battle to send our Indian 
regiments into serious war with no more than eight or ten 
British officers—nay, it would be a courting of disaster to 
send any troops into action so inadequately officered, since 
we suppose the Grenadier Guards themselves could scarcely 
be expected to display the full measure of their efficiency 
without a sufficient establishment of commissioned officers. 
But if British or French or German troops, whom we are 
accustomed to regard as superior to Indian ones, and 
who are inspired in battle by all the ardour of national pride 
and love of country, could not be trusted in action without a 
full proportion of officers, it is difficult to see on what prin- 
ciple we venture on so dangerous an experiment in our 
dealings with our native Indian soldiers, who differ from 
ourselves in race and religion, and who, as above shown, 
lack the sentiment of patriotism towards us. 

The Indian army is in truth a strange and marvellous 


phenomenon—nay, for the matter of that, our whole position 
in Indiais so; and the whole thing teems with anomalies ; 
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but of all the marvellous features of this phenomenon, and of 
all the anomalies which it presents, perhaps the 
most marvellous is this, that we habitually venture to send ~ 
bodies of Asiatic mercenaries into war with an inadequate 
proportion of British officers. It is pretty generally known 
that foreign military critics view with amazement the way 
in which we dare to rely at all on troops drawn from the 
races whom we have subdued; but most of all do they 
wonder at our audacity in employing them with so few 
leaders of our own race: this they have at all times 
regarded as the extreme of rashness, if not of absolute folly : 
and well they may. But, however the experiment may 
have succeeded in our former wars—and it has not always 
succeeded too well—it may be confidently predicted that it 
will not succeed in the probable warfare of the future: and 
the sooner we rectify the matter the better it will be for us, if 
we wish to avoid ruinous defeat and humiliating disaster. 

Doubtless the opponents of this idea would here point 
out that the British officers are not the only officers who 
are attached to Indian regiments. They would argue that 
every regiment of that class is provided with a full comple- 
ment of native officers: and that in point of fact the British 
officers form merely a sort of directing staff, and operate as 
a kind of leaven intended to inspirit the entire battalion. 
This argument, however, though highly plausible and 
specious, is essentially fallacious, and will not for a moment 
hold water. 

It is by no means our intention to say anything in de- 
preciation of the native officer of the Indian army. At all 
periods in our Indian history, together with grave and 
notorious defects, he has exhibited highly useful and meri- 
torious qualities ; and though leaving much to be desired, he 
is not by any means “a negligeable quantity” in our 
military system in the East. But when all is said and done, 
he is not, and never will be, an effective substitute for the 
British officer, or a factor which could in any degree 
render the latter superfluous or dispensable. 
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In the good old sleepy pre-Mutiny days he was gener- 
ally little more than a respectable old Sepoy, who, as a 
reward for a blameless, but often undistinguished service of 
some thirty years, was raised from the ranks and became, at 
least in name, an officer. But he seldom possessed any of 
the qualities essential for the due performance of the duties 
of that rank, except indeed personal courage. He was too 
often indolent and devoid of zeal or intelligence: and, 
having attained to the highest position which was open to 
him, he too generally abandoned himself to sloth and good 
living: consumed large quantities of “ghee,” or clarified 
butter; and rode a “tattoo,” or country-bred pony, on the 
line of march; whilst on parade he would “lard the lean 
earth” with the copious perspiration from his bulky and 
overfed form. The Sepoys concealed not their contempt 
for him; and if he belonged to an inferior caste, as was 
frequently the case, the Brahmin private was a greater man 
than he. It goes without saying that such an officer was 
little better than useless; and indeed his inutility was 
conspicuously proved in the Mutiny—in a manner, it is 
true, fortunate for us—by the fact that in hardly a single 
instance did that class furnish to the rebel ranks a leader 
worthy of the name. Perhaps the sole utility of the institu- 
tion, and its sole justification, consisted in the fact that the 
position formed a valuable goal for the ambition of the 
Sepoy, a powerful incentive to fidelity and good conduct 
in theranks, anda cherished reward for blameless medi- 
ocrity. 

It has indeed always been understood that in the Bombay 
army, and perhaps also in that of Madras, a better type of 
native officer existed than that prevailing in Bengal: 
younger, smarter, and selected more for merit and fitness 
than on account of respectable imbecility : and we learn with 
unfeigned satisfaction that in all three presidencies a steady 


but marked improvement has taken place, and is still pro- 
ceeding, in the qualifications of this class. Therefore, as 
jist remarked, it is a factor not to be overlooked in the 
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constitution of our Indian forces: but we repeat that 
it may be very confidently predicted that no possible or 
conceivable improvement in it ever will, or ever could, 
render it an efficient substitute for the British officer. 

Instances of bravery on the part of native officers have 
never been wanting, and assuredly nothing could surpass 
the almost romantic bravery of the gallant Goorka Subadar 
—we blush that we cannot at this moment recall his nnme— 
who last year, in the Black Mountain district of our North- 
Western frontier, so heroically stood by the body of his 
slain commanding officer, Colonel Battye,* and by the 
wounded Captain Urmston. But bravery alone will not 
make an efficient leader: and no native officer can ever pos- 
sess that mysterious “7kda/,” that subtle prestige of superi- 
ority and success, of which we but now spoke, and which 
seems to radiate in so wondrous a way from the person of 
even the youngest British officer. 

We have just alluded to the fearful risk of defeat which 
is involved in the sending of our Indian troops into battle 
with an insufficient complement of British officers ; but grave 
as is that risk, it is not the only danger which attends our 
existing system. There ts positively no reserve of such 
officers—no source from which casualties among them 
could be supplied; and therefore we have to confront the 
danger—nay the certainty—that, in the event of a serious 
war being seriously prolonged, our native regiments, with 
their present small number of British officers, would shortly 


* Colonel Battye was one of three gallant brothers—all of them 
officers of the Bengal army—who have found a soldier’s death in our re- 
cent Indian wars. The first was the chivalrous Quintin Battye, who fell, 
charging with the “ Guides,” at the siege of Delhi. Another of them, 
Wigram Battye, not less amiable and chivalrous, was slain while leading 
the same corps in the last Afghan war. All of them were alike conspicu- 
ous for the highest qualities of the soldier ; and all of them possessed an 
almost magical power of winning the love and ccnfidence of Indian 
troops. 

“ Dii patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troia est, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum et tam certa tulistis, 
Pectora.” 


9 
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be almost, if not entirely, denuded of that vitally essential 
class. And it should ever be borne in mind that this danger 
is intensified by the fact that the British officers of native 
troops, from their conspicuous appearance, are much more 
liable to be ‘picked off” in battle than are the officers of 
European regiments. In confirmation of this statement we 
need only quote one sentence from the article to which 
we have referred above,* where, speaking of the Corps of 
Guides at the siege of Delhi, the writer says :—‘“ more than 
once during the investment every British officer of the 
regiment was laid up wounded; and an entirely new set 
had to be for the time appointed.” Well, at that time, 
owing to the simultaneous mutiny of nearly the whole of 
the original Bengal army, there was fortunately a great 
wealth of British officers available to fill up the voids of 
war in those corps which were faithful. to our cause. 
But we should be curious to know from what source our 
present slender cadres of British officers would be recruited, 
when reduced, or possibly extinguished, by the casualties 
of a serious and protracted war. This is a problem 
which might well puzzle the wisest heads; and it were 
worse than folly to ignore it. It is our obvious duty; it 
is of the very essence of our security, boldly to confront 
it now, and to solve it, if it may be solved, ere the hour 
of trial strikes. 

Now, on the very threshold of the question, it should be 
borne in mind that this problem is gravely complicated by 
the fact that the British officer of the Indian army is no 
ready made or readily improvised article which can be 
quickly worked up into efficiency when the demand for him 
arises. On the contrary he is a highly manufactured article 
which it takes considerable time and much preparation to 
mould into usefulness. It should be borne in mind that 
every one of these officers is, and necessarily must be, pos- 
sessed more or less of certain accomplishments difficult of 


*“ The Consolidation of the Empire” (this Review for October, 1889). 
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attainment, and requiring time for their acquisition.* In 
the first place, in order to be an efficient leader of native 
troops, he must know their character and temperament, and . 
though the day has happily gone by for any servile truck- 
ling to the caste prejudices and so-called religious caprices 
of the Sepoys, yet it is obvious that the British officer who 
is to lead them, and who cannot successfully do so without 
first winning their esteem, must have some acquaintance 
with their peculiar idiosyncrasies, and, to reach their hearts, 
must understand them. Then again, not only must he know 
his men, but his men must know him, since the native 
soldier is never at the best point of his efficiency, save under 
officers whom he knows, respects and loves. But all this 
mutual knowledge, this consideration on the one side, this 
respect and love upon the other, must manifestly be the 
growth of time, and it could never be improvised by officers 
suddenly supplied to the native troops from crude sources 
in the crisis of a serious war. 

But even if some persons were disposed to underrate 
this difficulty, or to assert that we overrate it, there remains 
one consideration which alone would prove the impossibility 
of any sudden augmentation of the class in question, at least 
with any hope of the new supply proving efficient, and this 
single consideration we take to be unanswerable. We refer 
to the indisputable necessity of the British officer of native 
troops being practically acquainted with the languages of 
his men—we say languages advisedly, since probably no 
native battalion exists in which but one language or dialect 
is spoken by its members. Well, we shall not waste time 
in demonstrating the self-evident ; since it would be, as our 
lively neighbours say, enfoncer une porte ouverte to set about 
to show that a knowledge—even a bare colloquial know- 


* Sir Henry Lawrence, in his ‘Essays Military and Political,” says, 
“In no army are higher qualifications required.” Lord Hardinge, in his 
famous encomium of Major Broadfoot, said, ‘“‘ He was second to none in 
this accomplished service.” Lord Dalhousie recorded of Mackeson, “ His 
loss would have dimmed a victory.” 
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ledge—of oriental languages is not a thing which can be 
suddenly improvised or even quickly acquired ; and without 
such a knowledge no officer can be of any use with native 
Indian troops. It results from this, that if in the hour of 
need England were to offer scores or hundreds of otherwise 
qualified officers to fill the voids of war among the officers 
of our Indian army—and, we may ask, where would these 
scores or hundreds come from ?—it would be of no avail. 
Any healthy and high-spirited young Englishman who had 
passed his drill might at once efficiently lead soldiers who 
were his countrymen, and might soon efficiently command 
them in all situations. But, to lead and to command Indian 
troops, mere health and high spirit and a smattering of drill 
will not suffice ; since for this are required special qualities, 
the growth of time; and it would be as useless to supply 
to these troops officers deficient in these qualities, as it 
would be to supply so many spirited young landsmen to 
act as naval officers in the event of a sudden and emergent 
demand arising for that class. 

The present writer well remembers a good-natured 
passage of arms which took place in India between the 
colonel of an English regiment and the commanding officer 
of a native one. Quoth Colonel A. to Colonel B.: “I can’t 
understand, old fellow, why the Government should give 
you as high pay for commanding these chaps of yours as 
they give to me for commanding my costly fusiliers;” to 
which quoth Colonel B.: ‘It has always been an enigma to 
me why the Government should give you as high pay for 
commanding your Englishmen as they give me for command- 
ing my Sikhs. I am an Englishman and a soldier, and could 
easily command your men, since they are my countrymen; 
but you could not command my fellows—you could not 
command a squad of them—for you don’t know their lan- 
guage. I am paid not only for being a soldier, but for being 
a scholar ”"—and Colonel B. laughed last, as the Italians 
say,— Ride bene chi ride l ultimo.”—Sir Charles Napier 


used to say that if he knew the native languages, it would 
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be 7 
‘ be equal to an addition of ten thousand men to the Indian 
u ; 
, army ; and we may aptly quote the following curious pas- 
ve , 
of sage which occurs as a foot-note in one of Sir Henry 
| Lawrence's essays :— 
ise 
rs “‘ Malcolm’s anecdote of the old native officers always taking their sons 
to salaam to the pictures of Coote and Medowes in the Town Hall of 
‘cia Madras, but of their making a distinction in favour of the former, is an 
ail. example of the advantage of long intimacy with the Sepoys. Sir William 
ad Medowes was an admirable soldier. On the breaking out of the American ~ 
h war, being transferred from a corps which he had long commanded, he 
° called for volunteers to accompany him, and every man stepped out. 
nd Such an officer must everywhere be loved, but probably he could not talk 
ian to natives, and therefore lost one important engine of influence. 
as Let us not be told that Hastings and Clive could not converse with sailinni, 
~ They were giants; rules are not for such.” 
es, 
ply | Seeing then that the Indian officer is not a raw material, 
4 but a highly manufactured article—a linguist, an interpreter, 
to an expert in the fullest sense—is it not a fearful rashness to 
ont keep so slender a stock of the class, and to keep absolutely 
no reserve of it? Magnificent this, possibly, but certainly 
- not war. Of course, if we are willing to run all risks, and 
the to maintain our native forces solely for show, or solely to 
— confront uncivilised foes, good and well. But if we con- 
va’ template the possibility of serious war with a truly formidable 
esis enemy ; or if we wish our Indian troops to be a generally 
- useful factor in our military economy, this matter should be 
to seen to now. 
» to We are aware that there is, or used to be, a school of 
for thinkers on this point, who gravely held that Indian troops 
ind- were more efficient when provided with few British officers 
vuld than with many; when led by three such officers than if 
— led by thirty of them. We should imagine that that school 
me is now extinct, although some persons still oppose a full 
a complement of officers on financial grounds. More than 
dae _ thirty years ago the controversy raged in India on this 
i _ point—the controversy between the advocates of what was 
“ then called the Regular versus the Irregular system. Fore- 
wuld ' most among the advocates of the latter was General Sir 
John Jacob, of the Bombay army, and of Scinde renown, an 
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officer of whom that or any other army might well be proud, 
and whose opinion on any question was justly entitled to the 
greatest weight. For some time prior to the great Mutiny 
there had sprung up, whether rightly or wrongly, a distinct 
leaning towards the Irregular principle, and many people 
had got into the habit of extolling the Irregular corps, and 
pointing to them as the most efficient and reliable native 
mercenaries in the country. Sir John Jacob—himself a 
brilliant Irregular leader, and as dashing in argument as in 
the charge, trenchant alike with sword and pen—hesitated 
not to ascribe the supposed superiority of these troops to 
the scale on which they were officered, and declared it as 
his opinion that the same scale should be applied to the 
entire native army. More especially was it claimed for 
these troops, that they were animated by more personal 
devotion to their three selected British officers, than the men 
of the Regular regiments felt towards their larger number 
of officers not specially selected ; and were more faithful to 
their salt than these. But, alas for theory! the stern facts 
of the mutiny swiftly brushed away this belief. The once 
renowned horsemen of Christie, Fisher and Holmes, with 
others of scarcely inferior fame, scrupled not to stain their 
trusty blades in the blood of their officers, while local and 
irregular contingents of every shade, though officered on the 
Irregular system, joined the standard of revolt. 

And even ifthe internal economy and military spirit of 
the Regular regiments had at that time fallen into a condition 
inferior to that of the Irregulars, the circumstance should 
have been ascribed, not to the excess of British officers 
attached to the former, but to the anomalous and unsatis- 
factory position of those officers. It was not because there 
were too many such officers attached to the Regular regi- 
ments, but rather because these officers had fallen, by the 
abuses of the service, into an anomalous and unhealthy 
position—the position of discontented aspirants for better 
situations ; or, if all hope of that was gone, into the still 


more unwholesome position of disappointed regimental 
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d, hacks. It should be borne in mind that in those days 
he { almost every officer present with a native regiment of the 
ay line was more or less a disappointed and discontented man, © 
ct while every officer attached to an Irregular regiment was a 
le man flushed and gratified by the éc/a¢t and the emoluments of 
ad his situation. The Regular officer daily witnessed the 
ve departure of his more fortunate comrades to fill offices of 
a honour and emolument ; he daily hoped to go and do like- 
in wise ; and under the influence of such feelings, how could 
ed it be expected that he should take much pride or interest in 
to his regimental duties? The Irregular officer, on the other 
as hand, had nothing to sigh for; he was a gratified and suc- 
he f cessful man ; he was in good spirits and good self-esteem ; 
or | and, proud of his men, and of himself as their commander, 
al he performed his duties in a spirit far different from that of 
en regimental routine. His men saw his temper, and shared 
er f it; they perceived his jaunty satisfaction, and partodk of it, 
to and all went well. But happily that system is now changed, 
ts so the argument, if ever there was anything in it, no longer 
ce holds good ;* and whether it did or not, we think it must be 
ith sufficiently plain that, in view of our present and impending 
oir necessities, a full complement of British officers is essential 
nd to the efficiency of our native troops—a complement 
he sufficiently strong, not only to meet the shock of battle, but 

to supply at least something in the nature of a reserve, in 
of case of the prolongation of warlike operations—such a 
on cadre as would not only provide for effective leading in 
ild the field, but which would also to a certain extent supply 
T's the blanks caused by death and wounds, and maintain the 
is- efficiency of the troops under the strain of protracted 
re . warfare. 
gi- To those who object to a sufficient complement of British 
he {| officers on the ground of its unquestionable costliness, and 
hy 
ter * Honour will be to him who, notwithstanding the outcry that will 
till follow, will change the system that has brought Irregular troops into 


fashion, to the disparagement of Regulars.”—-.Sir Henry Lawrence (Essays 
tal Military and Political) 
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the alleged inability of the finances of India to cope with 
that cost, we can only say that the Empire must pay for its 
insurance, and that it were better to incur even a heavy 
expense for the needful security of India, than to incur the 
too probable risk of losing that Empire altogether. 

There are some who would seek to meet the necessities 
of the case at a diminished cost, by an expedient of very 
questionable complexion. Such persons would provide a 
full cadre of officers for only a portion of our Indian troops, 
leaving the remainder of them to be commanded by a small 
cadre. They would accordingly divide the Indian armies 
into two classes—the first class, intended for serious war, 
the steel point of the lance, picked from the best of the war- 
like races, equipped with the most approved arms of precision, 
and led by a full cadre of selected British officers. The 
second class, composed of inferior fighting material, armed 
in an inferior manner, and commanded by a small number of 
officers, would be maintained solely for what might be called 
second-class warfare, or warfare with uncivilized and feeble 
foes, and for the preservation of domestic order. But surely 
it would be manifestly absurd to keep up any troops but the 
best. The best article is generally not only the most use- 
ful, but it is also the cheapest in the end. The best we 
could get would be none too good for our purposes; and a 
second-class army would not be worth keeping. It would 
obviously be better to maintain a small but highly efficient 
force, than a larger one, of which one half was of more than 
doubtful utility. The so-called second-class wars would be 
more easily and quickly, and therefore more cheaply, settled 
by a small first-class force than by a large force of the 
second class ; while the maintenance of internal order is the 
duty, not of soldiers at all, but of an armed constabulary. 
And even if these things were not so, we should like to know 
where the officers for the second-class army would be found. 
We should be curious to learn what British officer worthy 
of the name would consent to be attached to a force admit- 
tedly inferior in character, and avowedly intended only for 
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1 easy and inglorious warfare. No—as well insisted on by 
$ Sir Henry Lawrence,” ‘What India requires is an army 


deriving its strength, not from its numbers, but from its 


’ 


efficiency ;” and again, “It is not a very numerous army, 
but a really efficient and contented one, that is wanted.” 
s Thus we think it will be conceded that it would be an 
y obvious absurdity deliberately to form and maintain in 
India a body of troops avowedly unfitted for the more 
y serious contingencies of war. 

u { We have now considered the first division of our subject, 
S namely, the scale on which British officers should be supplied 
, to Indian troops, and we trust we have established the pro- 
* _ position that the scale on which they are now supplied is 


1, _ insufficient alike for the shock of battle and for the supple- 
e _ menting of casualties in a serious war; and that if these 
d troops are to be relied on in operations of a formidable 
of character and protracted duration; and if they are to be 
d regarded as an efficient factor in our general military 
le economy, and in other than Indian fields, it is absolutely 
y needful that they should be led by an establishment of 
le British officers very considerably exceeding that now pro- 
ai vided for them. 

- It is now time to consider the second part of our theme, 
43 namely, the source or sources from which such officers 
id should be supplied, and the mode of supplying them. For 
- this purpose it would be convenient to review—first, the 
- source and mode of their supply in the time preceding the 
sas great Mutiny ; secondly, the source and mode now existing ; 
ed and lastly, the sources and the mode which to us appear the 
ne most fitting and appropriate. 

he In the days prior to the Mutiny, and the consequent ex- 
y tinction of the government of the East India Company, the 
Ww | officers of the Indian army were nominated by the Court of 
d. Directors of that Corporation, or rather, by individual 
: Directors of that Court, who, from time to time, as vacancies 
it- - 


or * Essays Military and Political. 
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occurred, appointed young gentlemen as cadets, who, on 
arrival in India, received commissions and became officers of 
the various branches of the service. The majority of those 
destined for the cavalry and infantry were appointed 
“direct,” as it was called; that is to say, they did not 
undergo any preliminary professional training at any military 
seminary or otherwise. Like the officers of the same 
branches in the British army at that time, they underwent no 
examination whatever; and it must be admitted that the 
greater part of these young officers, in both services, gene- 
rally posessed little more than the merest elements of edu- 
cation. The officers of the Engineers and of the Artillery 
were similarly nominated, but these were subjected to a 
special professional training at the Company’s once famous 
Military College of Addiscombe ; which institution also at 
all times furnished a few officers to the Cavalry and Infantry, 
being for the most part those who from want of ability or 
industry failed to qualify for the scientific branches. 

These cadets were for the most part drawn from the 
same social strata as were the officers of the ordinary regi- 
ments of the British army, indeed in large families it was a 
common thing for one son to be in the British, or, as it was 
then called, the Royal, Service, and another in the Indian 
army. They were essentially gentlemen; though generally 
poor gentlemen; younger sons of English squires and 
Scottish lairds, with the usual proportion of sons of clergy- 
men, military and naval officers, and other professional men. 
The Indian army did not of course hold out much attraction 
to the sons of the aristocracy or the plutocracy, who were 
and are to be found in the English cavalry, the guards, and 
certain crack regiments of the line,—although at all times 
it contained a sprinkling of the younger scions of the poorer 
nobility, and some of its officers from time to time even 
blossomed by succession into peers. 


But if it did not as a rule penetrate the higher strata of 
society, neither did it push its roots, as did the “ Royal” 
service, into the lower ones. Unlike the latter service, it 
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never admitted into its order men promoted from the ranks. 
The East India Company seems to have had a horror of 


that class which has always seemed to us so meritorious and ° 


so interesting, the class of officers raised from the ranks. It 
was not indeed slow to recognise and to reward good 
conduct and high desert among the non-commissioned officers 
of its numerous artillery, and its European infantry regiments, 
but it never did so by making them officers of native regi- 
ments. It had other and perhaps more suitable rewards 
for meritorious members of that class, in the form of sub- 
stantial and comfortable unattached posts with good pay ; 
but it seems to have been determined that the officers of its 
native forces should ever be emphatically gentlemen by 
birth and education ; and in this we think that it showed its 
wonted sagacity, since imagination, tact and refinement are 
qualities essential for the due comprehension of Asiatic 
troops, and for the acquisition of influence over them. Sir 
John Jacob used to say that it would be well if the natives 
of India could never even see an inferior Englishman. 

The Indian officer of thirty years ago, like his brother 
in the British service, had no pretension to science—in those 
days what military officer had? But, on the other hand, 
many of them attained to a high degree of Oriental scholar- 
ship, and all of them wielded a powerful colloquial knowledge 
of the vernacular tongues of the country ; indeed it is the 
opinion of many that in this respect they excelled the officers 
of the present day, and this although there is now much 
more general book study of these languages than prevailed 
in former times. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to cite, with some abridgment, the following passage 
from an article which appeared in the Calcutta Review * shortly 
after the close of the Mutiny: 


“It is asserted by old residents that the colloquial skill of Anglo- 
Indians has very much declined of recent years, and that although there 
is more studying of Hindostanee nowadays, there is less practical pro- 


* Calcutta Review, vol. xxx., June, 1858, “ The India Question.” 
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ficiency, more book learning, but less lip skill. This circumstance, to- 
gether with the growing indifference of young Anglo-Indians to the people 
of the country, their languages, sentiments, and customs, is ascribed to 
the very improvements which are daily taking place in Anglo-Indian life ; 
to the increased facilities and greater frequency of communication with 
England ; the greater prevalence and improved character of English 
female society in India; the increase of matrimony; the diffusion of 
English literature, and with it of English sentiments and customs ; the 
extinction of hookahs and hookah-burdars ; and all the other wholesome 
reforms and refinements which are gradually assimilating Indian to Eng- 
lish life, and mitigating the many discomforts of Indian exile. 


“We are thus reduced to the embarrassing conclusion that the improve- 
ment of Anglo-Indian society is identical with the estrangement of its 
members from the people of the country; that the tastes and pursuits of 
civilised life are incompatible with any degree of sympathy with our Indian 
fellow-subjects ; that the more respectable we become the more antago 
nistic we must grow towards the indigenous races, and that the love of our 
country and our country’s ways, means the hatred of India and the Indians. 
We are told that the old school of Anglo-Indians purchased their col- 
loquial dexterity, and their general familiarity with the people, at the price 
of their comfort, their refinement, their dignity, and even of their morality: 
And we are asked whether we should not wish to see society in this country 
refined and moral and intelligent, retaining in exile the tastes and usages 
of a civilised community, and living up to English standards, although at 
some cost to their relations with the people of this country ; or whether, 
on the other hand, we should wish to see them maintaining those relations 
at the cost of their own civilisation and morality—whether, in a word, we 
are to have good Englishmen and bad orientalists, or good orientalists and 
bad Englishmen. 


“Tt cannot be denied that the estrangement of the races, or at least that 
growing mutual indifference which is supposed to characterise their rela- 
tions at the present moment, has grown up and kept pace with the social 
improvements conferred by recent years on the Anglo-Indian community. 
The amusements and recreations of the Anglo-Indian are nowadays so 
largely drawn from England ; his English tastes and hopes are so fostered 
and kept alive by the progress of locomotive agency ; and his existence is 
daily so rapidly losing its character of expatriation, that he is no longer 
thrown upon the resources of the country to the same extent as_his pre- 
decessors were. In this wise he is becoming gradually separated from the 
Indian people and the Indian ways : and despairing observers declare that 
the separation is permanent in its character, and destined to increase. 
But the latter point is the very point which we must be allowed to doubt, 
We admit the premisses, but we venture to deny the conclusion. The 
existence of the evil cannot be disputed, but we deny that the evil is in- 
curable or destined of necessity to increase. We hold it to be the tempo- 
rary evil of a transition state. At the present time we are passing through 
a phase of social transition, and the estrangement of the races is one of 
the temporary conditions of that phase. To us it seems that whatever 
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temporary dislocation may be caused by the onward tendencies of things, 
all will eventually harmonise and work together for the general good. The 


angry passions of the present juncture will in due time soften down and. 


be forgotten ; and the natives, conquered by our power and by our en- 
lightenment into a growing sympathy with us, will have to make those 
onward strides which will diminish by degrees the gulf between the two 
races, and reunite, in a degree compared to which all former harmony was 
faint and futile, their aims and ends and aspirations. We do not say that 
we are to go back to join company with the natives; we say, and we be- 
lieve it, that the natives will come forward to join company with us.” 


There is considerable comfort in the above passage ; 
and at the present day observers who read between the 
lines in matters Indian assert that they can distinctly 
discern symptoms of that rapprochement betweenthe natives 
and the Europeans, which the Calcutta reviewer ventured 
to predict: and also that the British officers of the Indian 
army are as well acquainted with the languages and the 
idiosyncrasies of their men as is needful for all purposes of 
true efficiency, without becoming, as was too frequently the 
case in earlier days, half Hindooised in the process. 

The last characteristic of the Indian officer which re- 
mains to be noticed, and it is as true of him now as it was 
in former times, is the fact that he generally, we might say 
almost invariably, looked on his calling asa serious life-long 
profession : a means of liberal support in his prime, and of 
comfortable retirement in old age. Being usually what is 
called poor men, the substantial emoluments of the service, 
its numerous well-paid staff appointments, and its liberal 
retiring allowances, served to attach them to it in a closer 
degree than is the case in the British service. While 
officers of the latter are constantly retiring for various, 
and often trivial reasons, the Indian officer sticks to his pro- 
fession for life, and identifies himself with it in a manner 
not elsewhere to be found. The habits of the Indian officer 
are, and have at all times been, those of the period in the 
class from which he is drawn, with perhaps an added dash 
of Nabobism and oriental luxury, while the necessity of 
keeping horses, and the ability to do so, together with the 
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general practice of the nobler field sports, tended to render 
him a decidedly “all-round” man. Of these officers, as in 
other services, some were first-rate, most were good, and of 
course some were bad: but the long and brilliant roll of 
names of distinguished Indian soldiers, ranging from Clive 
to Napier, Grant, and Roberts, is the best testimony to 
the goodness of the stuff of which they were made, and of 
the school in which it was moulded. More especially the 
Indian service, with its Homeric hand-to-hand fighting, has 
at all times been prolific of the beau sabreur class, of which 
Chamberlain, Probyn, Hodson, and “Sam” Browne, are 
distinguished types: while the many-sided nature of Indian 
employment has resulted in the production of that speciality 
of India, the soldier-political—the man alike prepared to 
conquer a province and to rule it—men like Henry Law- 
rence, Herbert Edwardes, James Outram, and John Nichol- 
son. 

About the time of the great Mutiny, and very possibly in 
consequence of it, it seems to have occurred to the 
authorities that the officers of the Indian army would 
be improved by some tincture of the more rigid discipline 
prevailing in British regiments, and which was rightly 
enough believed to be somewhat lacking in the native bat- 
talions. With this object in view an order was issued re- 
quiring all young officers of the Company’s service to do 
duty for a year at least with an English regiment before 
taking up their duties with the native troops. This system 
was probably attended with considerable advantage to the 
officers concerned, and it was not accompanied by any 
disadvantages to the regiments with which they did duty. 
The Colonels of the British regiments willingly imparted to 
these neophytes some knowledge of the British regimental 


system’: being supernumerary to the establishments of 
the regiments with which they acted, their presence in 
these regiments tended to lighten the minor routine duties 
of the battalion; a modicum of good resulted and at all 
events no harm was done. It is apparently to this practice 
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that we owe the present method of supplying officers to 
native regiments, which we now proceed to consider. 

On the abolition of the East India Company, and on 
the so-called ‘“‘amalgamation” of the British and Indian 
Armies, it was resolved that from that time forward all 
officers intended for service with native troops should not 
only do duty for a time with British regiments—a system, 
as we have seen, at once beneficial and innocuous—but 
should actually belong to such regiments, and form an in- 
tegral part of their establishments, for a greater or less 
period, prior to joining the Indian troops: in other words 
that henceforth the British army should be the source from 
which the Indian army should be officered: the laboratory 
in which the raw material represented by young English 
gentlemen should be worked up into the Indian officer, and 
supplied to the Indian army. 

It is difficult to imagine what motives induced the authori- 
ties to adopt this system. If it was done with the view of 
imparting to the novice some knowledge of the British 
regimental system, we have just seen that this object could 
be attained, without attendant mischief, by attaching young 
officers to British regiments as supernumeraries for duty 
during a limited period. If again the Government thought 
that the new system would have the effect of linking the two 
services together in closer bonds of comradeship ; we would 
reply, first, that no necessity exists for any special efforts to 
that end, since the services are already quite sufficiently 
attached by the sentiment of fellow-soldiership, by common 
patriotism, and, as before noted, by family connection ; and, 
secondly, we would observe that this sentiment has not been 
in any way strengthened by this system ; since it is notorious 
that the young officers who join the Indian service through 
this channel are, to the extent of nine-tenths of them, simply 
men who always intended to join that service, and would 
join it under whatever system prevailed; and therefore they 
neither feel nor inspire any special interest in the service to 
which they are thus temporarily attached. Lastly, if the 
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Government imagined that a brief sojourn with a white 
regiment would impart any particular prestige to the young 
officer, and that it would tend to elevate the standard of the 
Indian Army ; to this we would reply that the prestige of 
the British officer in India is drawn from his nationality, and 
not from any temporary and trivial antecedents in his career ; 
while it is simply laughable to suppose that the class which 
produced Jacob, Outram, Chamberlain, and Edwardes, as 
well as many like them, could possibly depend for its 
“standard” on the accident of a brief spell of duty in an 
ordinary battalion of the line; and as to social standing we 
have already shown that the Indian officer is, and has at all 
times been, drawn from the very same social strata as the 
ordinary English officer. 

But not only is the present system unprofitable: it is 
also positively mischievous in a high degree. It is good for 
nobody, and liked by nobody. It is bad for the British 
regiments which are thus made the channel for supplying 
officers to the Indian army: it is bad for those officers 
themselves: and it is bad for the Indian service. 
It is a grave inconvenience to British regiments to be con- 
stantly losing young officers, just as they are beginning to 
be useful, while their departure increases the incidence of 
duty on those who remain, until fresh subalterns are sup- 
plied and worked up into usefulness only to be lost in turn: 
and this process is perpetually going on. It is bad for 
these young officers to spend a time with British regiments, 
to become fond of them, and to regard them asa home; and 
then to be torn from them to enter upon a different career. 
And it is bad for the Indian regiments to receive young 
officers who have become partial to another service, and 
who, for a time at least, look with distaste on their new 
surroundings. Colonels of British regiments not un- 
naturally resent the necessity of training young men in 
whom they can take so permanent interest; and they com- 


plain loudly that their regiments are not only constantly being 
deserted by these alumni; but that they are too often de- 
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ee serted by the best of them, the most spirited and enter- 
g prising. The other officers of those regiments can look 
. with little interest on comrades of such a temporary char- ~ 
of acter that they are in fact not comrades at all; while the 
d young officers themselves who are destined for the Indian 
5 army, feeling that they have no real part or lot in the life 
hf around them, have the uneasy sensation of strangers and 


S | birds of passage: and if, in spite of this, they imbibe a 
liking for their temporary home, this has only the effect of 


in ; increasing the regret with which they leave it; and their 
i aversion, even though this may soon wear off, to their new 
I career. 
ie 6 But if it should be urged by the supporters of the pre- 
sent system that the above objections to it are more or less 
is | sentimental in their character, and are not sufficiently 
or serious and substantial to warrant a departure from it, 
sh there remains to be noticed by far the most fatal objection 
ig ff of all: and it is one which assuredly cannot be stigmatised 
rs as fanciful or shadowy in its character. If the withdrawal 
ie. of young officers from British regiments is attended by 
n- grave inconveniences in time of peace: in time of serious 
to | war it would become simply impossible: since then those 
of | regiments, far from being able to spare any portion of their 
» F establishments, would require to keep every officer they 
3 possessed, and would also stand in need of a constant fresh 
or | supply of them to meet the drain of warlike operations. 
ts, | It is notorious that in our two latest Indian wars— 
nd the Afghan and the Burmese, and they were comparatively 
er. “little wars ’’—extraordinary demands were made on the 
ng British army for young officers for our native regiments; 
nd and that the greatest difficulty was experienced in providing 
ew | anything like the requisite number of them; and this, 
in- | although the selection was thrown open to the entire British 
in jf army, wherever quartered, to the royal marines, and to the 
m- | West India regiments,* and although the qualifying stan- 
ing 
de- * There were then two such regiments. 
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dards of admission to the Indian army were if necessary 
to be lowered for the purpose. But, we would ask our 
readers, if such was the difficulty of procuring an emergent 
supply of officers for the Indian army from British regi- 
ments during two small, local, and ephemeral wars, and 
while the empire at large was at peace, how could it be 
hoped that any supply of them could be obtained from that 
source during a serious and possibly protracted war against 
anumerous and formidable enemy on the Indian frontier, 
even if peace prevailed in Europe: while if England herself 
were at the same time engaged in war, it would be more 
hopeless and impossible still: and even if it were possible, 
we have shown in an earlier part of this paper that officers 
suddenly supplied from crude sources, and destitute of the 
peculiar qualifications essential for the successful leading of 
Oriental troops, could be of little use. However, it is suf- 
ficient to say that, under the present system, it would be im- 
possible to get officers at all for the Indian army just at the 
critical moment when they were most needed: so that it is 
nothing less than a wilful occupation of a fool’s paradise to 
continue our reliance on that system. 

We make bold to think that this proposition must be 
self-evident to every mind, and therefore we shall not waste 
time or space in any further discussion of it. The only 
wonder is that any intelligent government should ever have 
adopted a system which, in addition to its many other grave 
defects, contains within itself the sure germs of its own des- 
truction : but when we consider how often and how grossly 
governments and government departments do contrive to 
blunder in their arrangements, and what fantastic tricks 
they often play, we could wish that they would bring to the 
discharge of their duties at least as much common sense as 
an ordinarily intelligent grocer applies to his business. 
Possibly the truth is that the interest of the intelligent 
grocer depends on his using common sense: but the salaries 


of ministers and secretaries are comfortably assured to them 
whether they blunder or not. 
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i We proceed now to consider finally what system ought, 
; in our opinion, to be adopted for the officering of the Indian 
t army—the sources from which, and the mode in which, ~ 


; British officers should be supplied to that service. Well, 
1 unless we have in vain written the foregoing parts of this 
paper, we imagine it must be evident that the first and fore- 
lL | most desideratum in any such system must be that it shall 
lL be absolutely independent of any other and distinct organi- 
) | zation. It must stand upon its own feet, and be essentially 
f independent and self-supporting. It must on no account 
e lean on any other and separate system designed for distinct 








, | purposes ; and, above all, the Indian army must no longer 
5 | depend for its British officers on the British regiments which 
eC themselves require their complete establishments, and which, 
df under the stress of war, could not possibly have any of them 
- to spare. In other words, and mutatis mutandis, we ought 
x to revert in essentials to the system which prevailed prior 
to the Mutiny. Young men who desire to enter the Indian 
army should from the first declare that they are candidates 
0 _ for it; and there should be a separate competition for that 
service, precisely as there now is a separate competition for 
e Woolwich and for the British Cavalry and Infantry; and, as 
e | indeed there is, and always has been, a separate competition 
y | for the Indian medical service, quite distinct from that for 
e | the medical departments of the British army or navy. The 
e Indian army should be frankly recognised as a separate and 
3= distinct service per se; and there is little room to doubt that 
y | the manifold attractions of an Indian career, especially to 
0 | men of small fortune but enterprising temperament, will at 
S all times attract, as they always have attracted in the past, 
le / an abundant number of candidates of the very stamp re- 
iS quired. Indeed, the only thing to be apprehended would 
S. be that the superior advantages of that career might possibly 
at _ seriously diminish the number of candidates who might come 
al forward for the British service. However, England has 
m doubtless plenty of young men ready to enter all branches 
of her service. 
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The next question is as to where the young men who 
pass for India should receive their preliminary military 
education. Many persons whose judgment is entitled to the 
greatest weight are of opinion that the best course would be 
to organise a special training college for the Indian service 
—to create a second Addiscombe—and when we remember 
what admirable men were turned out by the Addiscombe of 
the past, the idea of reviving it is full of promise. All 
attempts to effect a true amalgamation of the British and the 
Indian services have failed, and are probably destined to 
fail. Seeing that an exaggerated esprit de corps is so rampant 
in the English army, that not only each branch of it looks 
askance at all its other branches, but each regiment thinks 
itself better than its neighbour, how can we expect that two 
distinct services, like the British and the Indian, should be 
animated by any sentiment of homogeneity ? With all due 
mutual respect for each other, they still are, and will ever 
be, distinct and separate organizations; and the wisest 
course would be to recognise this from the outset, and to 
train the young Indian officer in a special institution specially 
designed for the service of India. If the British and the 
Indian cadets are to be mingled together at Sandhurst, there 
will always be undesirable friction and unwholesome class 
feeling between them, and it would be far better that they 
should be separated from the commencement. Wholesome 
rivalry and pride of service would then take the place of 
petty jealousies and unpleasant friction, and all would go 
more smoothly. Ina separate college, moreover, the Indian 
cadet would receive, in addition to general military training, 
a special preparation in things essential to an Indian career, 
and would from the first imbibe a bias for employment in 
India, and a wholesome pride in the service of his choice. 
Sir James Outram said, ‘ We should specially train officers 
for India, and lead their thoughts and wishes from early 
youth fo India”—and surely this could best be done in a 


special establishment for the purpose. 
If, however, for any reason, financial or other, the idea of 
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0 creating or reviving a special military college for India 
A J should not find favour, then, of course, the Indian cadets 
ond would have to receive their preliminary training at Sand- ’ 
- hurst ; and by all accounts the training which is there imparted 
© leaves little to be desired. But while at Sandhurst, and 
al from the very day of their entrance to it, they should be 
of declared Indian cadets; indeed, as we have just said, they 
i} ' ought to be that—or avowed candidates for that position— 
1€ from the day of their first presenting themselves for exami- 
to 6 $s nation; and on passing out of Sandhurst they should be 
at | forthwith appointed to the Indian army. 
cS j The existing system whereby a certain number of candi- 
e 2 dates are admitted to the competition for the army from 
70 _ certain universities, should be extended so as to admit of 
9€ =} — such candidates competing for the Indian service separately ; 
le and it would probably be advisable to still further expand this 
er principle, and throw open the competition to the more 
st advanced alumni of both public and private schools. The 
to. | senior scholars of such seminaries are just the sort of stuff 
ly who would make desirable candidates for commissions ; and 
ne =| we are by no means sure that any real benefit is gained by 
re | their passing a few terms at a university. Probably this 
SS | does more harm than real good; it is too apt to engender 
ey fl expensive habits; and the charms of university life are but 
he too likely to give rise to an undue taste for English home 
of existence, and to a corresponding distaste to India. Jt has 
5° | often been said that young men destined for an Indian career 
an |} should be caught young, and before they have imbibed too 
> | powerful a love for life in England. 
a | There may be some who would advocate that Indian 
in | officers might also, with advantage, be admitted from the 
ce. | militia. In such a view .we should certainly hesitate to 
TS | concur. In the first place, that force is already probably 
ly | quite sufficiently taxed in providing officers for the British 
a line; and we think that we have already shown that the 


Indian service ought, for its supply of British officers, to be 


of entirely independent of sources already not more than 
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adequate for the provision of the English army in peace, still 
less in war. But in addition to this objection to the idea 
under consideration, there remains the much graver objection, 
already dwelt upon in an earlier part of this paper, that 
officers accustomed to English troops are not well suited for 
transfer to Indian ones; and it is but too likely that the 
young officer of the militia would, during his service in that 
force, imbibe a full share of those predilections and prejudices 
which, as before stated, form, to say the least, a very 
unfavourable preparation for an Indian career, 

As to the admission of officers by transfer from British 
regiments, we imagine we have already demonstrated the 
objections to that course: which would be indeed fro tanto, 
merely a perpetuation of the existing system ; and we have 
written in vain if we have failed to show that that system is 
at once vicious in its principle and impracticable in its 
operation. 

The present practice of allotting a certain number of cadet- 
ships on proof of qualification, but free from the strains and 
uncertainties of open competition, under the name of Queen’s 
India cadetships, might, with advantage, be considerably 
extended, and, above all, the system should be amended in 
one very essential point, if all be true that is said of it. We 
have been credibly informed that at present these appoint- 
ments are given almost exclusively to the sons of high 
officers who, however meritorious, are generally prosperous, 
and have already in most cases reaped ample rewards for 
their services, both in honours and emoluments. It is difficult 
to believe that such appointments are practically denied to 
the orphan sons of officers who, however deserving, may 
have been early cut off by death before they could attain to 
high position. But such is said to be the case; and it is 
also alleged that, under the operation of the system of 
selection now adopted, the boon in question is practically 
withheld from the sons of medical officers, however merit- 
orious they may be. If these things be indeed so, then surely 
there never was a more glaring injustice, or a stronger case 
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ill of taking from him who hath not, and giving unto him that 
2a hath ten talents. Let us suppose the case of an officer of un- 
n, ; impeachable character and high deserts, who dies early, ~ 
at leaving a widow and children. It is said that the widow of 
orf such a man need not apply for a Queen’s India cadetship for 
1e 6 «Cot her son, because, forsooth, the boy’s father had not attained to 
at high rank with its accompaniments of high pay, honours, and 
eS large pension. Thus the very misfortune of the youth, which 
yy & ought to constitute his strongest claim to consideration, is 
made the reason for ignoring his claims altogether, while the 
sh coveted boon is freely conferred on the sons of prosperous 
ne and successful general officers. Similarly it is stated that a 
to, surgeon who may have undergone the most arduous war 
ve §f services, and may have performed capital and critical opera- 


tions on the very field of battle, and amid the hurly-burly of 





is 
ts the fight, has no chance of obtaining a Queen’s India 
cadetship for his son—it is said that none such need apply ; 
t= while the boon is granted without hesitation to the son of a 
id ff commander-in-chief or of a provincial governor. 
5 If this be indeed the case, it is surely a very gross per- 
ly | version of the true intention, or what ought to be the true 
in | intention, of this beneficial arrangement. We do not say 
Je &§ that because an officer has served with honour and success 
t- ff for thirty years, and has attained to the highest prizes of his 
rho profession, he should necessarily be debarred from this 
is, | benefit. Far from it; but we do say that professional suc- 
or sit cess should not be a sine qué non towards its attainment; 
lt and that meritorious misfortune should have some claim 
to | to it. We do say that the orphan should not be dis- 
Ly qualified merely in consequence of his misfortune, and 
to that the sons of good officers, no matter what position 
is | such officers may have held, should be admitted to some 
of | share in these coveted appointments. Perhaps with a view 
ly to doing justice to both classes—the fortunate and the un- 
it- fortunate—it might be well to increase the number of these 
ly appointments, and to divide them into two sections: the one 


se for the sons of eminent and successful officers ; the other for 
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the sons of meritorious officers who may have been debarred, 
by early death, or other causes beyond their control, from 
attaining to eminence and success. And if it be true that 
the claims of medical officers are practically ignored, such an 
intolerable injustice should be at once rectified. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject, namely, the 
various modes of entering the Indian army, without uplifting 
our voice against the obduracy of the authorities, in persist- 
ing in their wrong-headed refusal to allow in the examina- 
tions a fair proportion of marks for physical qualities—to 
recognise the vast importance of such qualities in candidates 
for military service, more especially in India, and to assign to 
them at least a reasonable proportion of the marks awarded. 

It is constantly being said that, in consequence of recent 
electoral reforms, the people of England now really govern 
the country, and practically manage their own affairs. We 
think nothing could demonstrate the absurdity of this asser- 
tion more completely than the point which we are now 
considering, and the one which we have just dismissed. If 
the English people really managed their own affairs, they 
never would have allowed the free cadetships to be given 
solely to the prosperous; and they would not longer toler- 
ate the continuance of the more than Chinese absurdity of 
ignoring physical gifts in the tests for admission to their 
warlike services. When some future Macaulay shall treat 
his generation to a graphic picture of the England of to-day, 
he will encounter no small amount of incredulity when he 
informs his readers that in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, in the selection of officers for the army, no account 
whatever was taken of physical properties and athletic fit- 
ness—always provided that the candidates were free from 
actual disease ; and that admission to the service was attained 
chiefly by means of a knowledge of dead languages, or of 
archaic British authors, of roots of words, and of abstract 
but unpractical mathematics. We question if even the 


Chinese official hierarchy is selected on principles so pedantic 
and absurd; or if the Island of Laputa or the Academy 
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of Lagado could have paralleled its folly. It is probable 
that if Swift had lived in the present day, the fifth chapter of 
Gulliver’s Third Voyage would have contained a passage 
somewhat to the following effect :— 


“T had hitherto seen only one side of the Academy, but the warder 
now carried me to the other wing of it, which is appropriated to the 
examination of those young men who desire to become officers in the 
army of Balnibarbi, which process is conducted in a manner scarce 
imaginable to us in Europe. 

“‘T noticed that the candidates were in many cases of meagre aspect 
and puny frame; but my conductor explained to me, that their 
philosophers had discovered that bodily strength and good physical 
constitution were of little account in the military calling; and that the 
contrary supposition was one of the prejudices of the vulgar, which hath 
been long since exploded. 

“ He proceeded to inform me that they had also discarded from their 
system, as worthless, all studies which had any practical bearing on the art 
of war, or indeed which had any real utility in any pursuit whatever, and 
that it was an attribute of the ignorant to suppose that what the common 
sort call useful knowledge hath any true worth. 

“The officers of the Balnibarbian Army are selected principally for 
their skill in the languages of Blooknak and Flinflam, two ancient peoples 
who florished many ages ago in a remote part of the continent adjoining 
to Balnibarbi, but which are now extinct, and their languages are quite 
dead: a circumstance which renders them peculiarly serviceable in the 
preparation for all callings, but more particularly for the military one : 
the great merit of these tongues being that they require for their acquisition 
many years of profound study, and that, when acquired, they are eminently 
useless. 

“The young men who compete for the army in that kingdom are also 
chosen to a great extent for their knowledge of antient Laputian writers, 
because such, being now quite obsolete and nearly unintelligible, are well 
nigh as useless as the dead authors. And with that people, a great 
passport to the profession of arms consists in an acquaintance with the 
most recondite roots of the least useful words in the Laputian tongue. 

“T told my conductor that in my country, philosophy not being there 
advanced so greatly as could be wished, we were so inconsiderate as to 
chuse out our officers from such youths as possessed bodily strength and 
fine frames ; and that we thoughtlessly trained them in what we held to 
be the practical branches of learning. At this he smiled, and evidently 
formed a very mean opinion of the understanding of my countrymen, 
observing that such was to be expected in rude peoples; but tnat when 
we were more advanced in philosophy we would correct these errors, with 
other topics to the same purpose, to which I readily assented. 

‘I must not conceal from my obliging readers that since I quitted 
Balnibarbi, I have heard from a great lord of that country with whom I 
had formed a correspondence, and who hath informed me that shortly 
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after my visit to the Academy of Lagado, a war broke forth between the 
Sovereign of Laputa and his ancient enemy the Emperor of Blimdrag, a 
prince of a poor understanding who hath always been so foolish as to select 
his officers for warlike fitness, and that the army of Balnibarbi, notwith- 
standing the more philosophic principles on which its officers are selected, 
hath sustained a very grievous defeat —a catastrophe which I can by no 
means account for.” 


We yield to none in our admiration of the literature of 
Greece and Rome—though we are of those who hold that 
its empire in the educational domain is, to say the least, be- 
ginning to totter; but we do think it is nothing short of extra- 
vagant folly to rank it so highly as we do in the preparation for 
our military services. We regard such things as luxuries 
rather than as necessaries, and it is as absurd to make them 
principal tests for admission to the army as it would be 
to select our officers for skill in water-colour painting, or in 
playing the violin. The unreasonable value which we 
assign in these examinations to the dead languages is pro- 
bably the outcome of relying too much on the opinion of 
pedagogues whose stock in trade and means of livelihood 
consist mainly of such wares; or of pedants who over-rate 
the attainments which they themselves have achieved; but 
if the British democracy really does arrange its own affairs, 
it will not much longer tolerate this exorbitant valuation of 
classic erudition, and the total exclusion of athletic fitness 
in the candidates for the defence of the empire. 

We are sometimes told that it would give a great deal of 
trouble to the authorities to introduce any change into their 
present system; but to this we would respectfully reply 
that public servants are paid to take trouble; and that the 
public interests were not made for public servants, but 
public servants were made for the public interest; and the 
sooner these authorities apply themselves to the introduction 
of the necessary change the better. We are also told that 
it would be difficult to devise tests of physical fitness. To 
this we would rejoin as above, that government officials are 
paid not to do only what is easy, but also, if need be, what 


is difficult. Moreover, we fail to see where the difficulty 
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would come in, seeing that all our public schools, and nearly 
all our private ones, annually hold athletic competitions, 
where the physical qualities of their youths are tested by 
running, jumping, and gymnastic exercises of various kinds, 
prizes being awarded to the most expert. We do not see 
why our government officials should not, if they gave their 
minds to it, accomplish that which every petty private 
school in the country does with ease. 

Another objection sometimes urged against the bestowal 
of marks for physical excellence is that such excellence is a 
mere natural gift which has fallen by chance to its fortunate 
possessor, and is not the result of any effort of his own, and 
that it would be “unfair” to allow him to profit by that, to 
the disadvantage of those whose qualifications are the result 
of study. But is not the intellectual ability which enables a 
candidate to achieve proficiency in literature, as much a gift 
of nature asa fine constitution and an aptitude for athletic 
sports ? Both are alike “ talents ” in the sense of the parable 
and both should benefit their possessors. Moreover, 
physical fitness is, oftener than we commonly imagine, the 
result of manly conduct and commendable self-restraint on 
the part of its possessor. 


“ Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, Sudavit et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et Vino.” 


Assuredly athletic excellence always implies the pos- 
session and the exercise of noble qualities: qualities, too, 
which are especially valuable in the profession of arms. 

Finally, we have actually heard it objected to the 
bestowal of marks for skill in athletics, that it would afford 
an unfair advantage to the sons of the richer classes, inas- 
much as rich men’s sons are supposed to enjoy more facilities 
for acquiring skill in manly sports than the sons of poorer 
men. Whether this be true or not, we would observe that 


the same argument would be equally efficacious as against 
literary excellence : since for the attainment of that also the 
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sons of rich men—rich is a relative term—must obviously 
command distinct advantages over the sons of poorer men, 
and are better able to pay the fees of costly crammers and 
all the other heavy expenses incidental to an elaborate educa- 
tion ; so that,unless we are prepared to extend gratuitous edu- 
cation to all younz men wo may wish to enter the army, 
we must make up our minds to endure a certain amount of 
wat such sentimentalists would, to be strictly logical, stigma- 
tise as unfairness. But the truth is that this world is un- 
fortunately full of such unfairness, and always will be; 
capital always has commanded, and always will command, 
decided advantages in this imperfect planet: and, after 
all, young men are for the public service, not the service 
for young men; and there is no room whatever for sentiment 
in the matter. The one thing in view is to get the best 
possible candidates for the army; and we must not be 
diverted from this point by any sentimental considerations 
whatsoever. 

We do not indeed advocate the award of any extravagant 
number of marks for physical qualities: and no excellence 
in athletics should atone for absolute intellectual deficiency 
or crass ignorance. We would not admit Hercules himself 
if he could not spell ; but neither would we pass a Solon if 
he could not back a horse or clear a jump. It is sad to 
think what a mass of valuable material we probably annually 
exclude from our army by the existing absurd regulations : 
it is appalling to reflect that under our present Chinese 
mandarin system a Wellington would probably never have 
been admitted to the army, and Clive most assuredly would 
have been rejected! Great glory and copious gratitude will 
await the member of Parliament who shall adopt this point 
as his “hardy annual” ; and who shall hammer at it session 
after session, through good report and evil report, until he 
compels the authorities to adopt it. 

The only other possible source of supplying officers to 
the Indian army which remains to be noticed is that of ex- 


change from British regiments to Indian ones ; but this is 
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so little likely ever to be largely operative, that it is scarcely 
worth regarding as a serious source of supply. At the 
same time it would be highly undesirable to throw any ob- 
stacles in the way of it, or to frame against it any of those 
foolish cast-iron rules which the Government from time to 
time, in the plenitude of its sagacity, seems to delight in 
constructing. A fair exchange is no robbery, and such can 
never hurt either service. Moreover exchange often serves 
as a useful means of getting round men out of square holes, 
and square men out of round ones; and it may often lend 
itself conveniently to any change which may occur in the 
circumstances of officers ; while if a man is so powerfully 
attracted to any career as to seek to exchange into it, 
the presumption is that he is well suited for that career, and 
will be a valuable acquisition to the service of his new 
adoption. 

When the young officer of the Indian service arrives in 
India, if the Government is of opinion that he would benefit 
by doing duty for a time with a British regiment—and we 
care not at present to consider the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of this system—this course can be adopted; but he 
should always be supernumerary to the establishment of the 
regiment to which he is temporarily attached, and should be 
essentially only a “ doing duty” officer. His position would 
then be clearly defined from first to last; none of those ob- 
jections would attach to it which we have:referred to in our 
description of the existing system; and instead of being 
regarded askance as a sham comrade, who was merely using 
his temporary regiment as a stepping-stone to a distinct 
career, and whose departure would increase the incidence of 
the regimental duties, he would be welcome during the 
period of his attachment, if for nothing else, because his 
presence diminished the incidence of these duties, and, if a 
good fellow, he would be parted with with regret. 

Before closing this paper, it seems desirable to say a 
word as to the Staff Corps, a term which we believe is a 


puzzle to many a British parent—and well it may be. The 
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fact is that the so-called Staff Corps is not a Staff Corps at 
all. The original conception of it was doubtless good ; but 
it has long since diverged from the lines of a true Staff 
Corps. More than thirty years ago Sir Henry Lawrence, 
writing in the Calcutta Review, said, “ There must be a Staff 
Corps”; and no doubt he was right. Not only does the 
Indian army, like all others, require a body of officers trained 
to the discharge of all those duties which, in European 
armies, are known as staff duties proper; but also, in view 
of the multifarious and multiform exigencies of Indian ser- 
vice, and the often sudden and sometimes almost romantic 
demands which from time to time are made on the talents 
of Indian officers, it is essential to maintain a considerable 
number of such officers unattached to regiments, untram- 
melled by regimental routine duties, and available for 
employment in a great variety of capacities, and in every 
conceivable duty, from saving a frontier district, or governing 
it when saved, to compiling a gazetteer or the grammar of a 
local dialect. 

Accordingly, one of the first things which emerged from 
the wreckage of the Mutinies was the Indian Staff Corps, 
or, to speak more accurately, the three Staff Corps for the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay respectively. 
Soon, however, for reasons not germane to our present 
argument, these Corps ceased to be Staff Corps in any true 
sense, and became, in fact, as they now are, little more than 
lists containing the names of all the officers of the Indian 
army, with the exception of a small number who re- 
frained from joining them. It is not necessary here to 
enter into any account of the rules and conditions govern- 
ing the position of the officers of these Corps; all that we 
now desire to advocate is that the term, or rather the mis- 
nomer, Staff Corps should no longer be applied to the Indian 
service at large; that the bulk of the officers of that service 
—including, of course, all those of them who are engaged in 


* Calcutta Review, 1856. 
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purely regimental duties—should be re-cast on some rational 
basis ; and that the residue—those really discharging staff 
and other non-regimental duties—should be formed into a 
true Staff Corps. 

The question will here probably arise—what duties, other 
than those of a strictly military staff, should be recognised as 
suitable for officers of the Staff Corps. It may be asked, 
why should a military officer govern a district or compile a 
grammar? It may be said, districts ought to be governed 
by members of the civil administrative service, and gram- 
mars should be compiled by professors. So it would be in 
any other country, and so it ought to be in India, if India 
resembled other countries—but she does not resemble other 
countries. Our whole position there is a huge anomaly, 
and if we are going to quarrel with anomalies, the first 
thing we ought to do would be to retire bag and baggage 
from the country. No; we must take things as they are, at 
least for the present; and in the meantime one of the first 
necessities of our system is that it shall possess an elasticity 
fitting it to adapt itself to all conceivable contingencies. 
Cast-iron logical rules and rigid symmetrical systems are all 
very well in old and highly organized communities, but they 
will not work in India. 

From the earliest period of our occupation, it has been 
found desirable for the Indian Government to take the best 
man it could find, whoever or whatever he might be, or 
wherever he was to be found, according as circumstances 
threw him to the surface. Clive, the merchant's clerk, blos- 
somed out, under the operation of chance events, into Clive 


the great captain. Henry Lawrence, the Bengal artillery- 


| man, became ruler of the Punjab, and as chief civil commis- 


sioner of Oude he received his death-wound. So in instances 
too numerous to mention. The Indian army contains over 
two thousand officers, all of them, as we showed in an earlier 
part of this paper, more or less scholars, linguists, and ex- 
perts ; and it must be evident that so large a number of men 
possessing knowledge of Oriental languages and of Oriental 
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character, and acting often in circumstances of a peculiar and 
striking nature, is constantly throwing up to the surface in- 
dividuals of varied accomplishments, and specially well fitted 
for variousand startling contingencies: many round men; many 
square ones; and many of polygonal formation, men of the 
stamp which the Germans describe as “i allen Sitteln gerecht.” 
This is a material too valuable to be lightly overlooked, 
and a wise and practical Government does well to utilise it, 
and has ever done so, in defiance of the cut and dried canons 
of an older and more crystallised society. To this sagacious 
system is due the long roll of eminent and many-sided men 
which the Indian service has produced, to the extreme 
benefit of the empire; and to this more especially is due 
that speciality of India, that remarkable product of our posi- 
tion there, the soldier-political and the soldier-administrator 
of India. 

But, it may be argued, and often is argued by superficial 
thinkers—when you have found in the army officers suited 
for duties not specially military, why retain them in the 
army? why not remove them from it altogether, and attach 
them permanently to the Civil Service? This argument is 
on the face of it highly specious; so much so that to one 
not practically acquainted with the working of the system 
it would be difficult to answer it. Yet the answer is simple 
enough—simple as Columbus's egg; and it is this: that the 
Indian Government has on repeated critical occasions found 
it in the highest degree useful to recall to military work 
those of its officers whom it had previously employed in 
civil and miscellaneous duties; and strange to say—face all 
drill-sergeants and posture-masters of every kind—it has 
commonly found these officers not only not deteriorated by 
their civil or other non-regimental experiences, but sharp- 
ened and improved by them; and it should ever be remem- 
bered that those officers have usually been the pick of the 
Service as regards natural ability and acquired accomplish- 
ments—the cream, in fact, of the entire profession. 


In this connection it may be useful to reproduce the fol- 
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lowing passage from a letter which appeared some time ago 
in the London 7imes :-— 


“Much outcry has been raised in certain quarters against the retention 
in the Staff Corps of those officers who are engaged in what is known in 
India as ‘Civil employ’; but after all there is nothing so very monstrous 
in this arrangement in a country like India. The Royal Engineers is 
essentially a Staff Corps; and in India, during peace, its officers are 
almost exclusively engaged in Civil duties. At this moment, out of 2324 
officers of all ranks in the three Indian Staff Corps, there are only 247, 
or about ten per cent. of the whole, employed in Civil work. These com- 
prise many who have done hard soldier's work in the field, and all of them 
are ready and fit for any of those warlike emergencies so liable to occur in 
India, and in which Indian officers in Civil employ have so often rendered 
invaluable service—witness Lawrence, Edwardes, Nicholson, Daly, Lake, 
Hodson, and many more. If Nicholson had not been a soldier he could 
not have been summoned from his Civil charge to storm the breach at 
Delhi. Had Lawrence not been a military man, he could not have 
assumed the command at Lucknow and inspired its heroic defence. 

“As to the alleged depreciation of military rank from its tenure by 
such officers, I have never met a true soldier acquainted with India 
who did not smile at the idea; and it is idle to talk of it in this country, 
flooded as it is with half-pay field officers, and retired honorary colonels 
and generals, 

“Lawrence, Lake, Nicholson, Hodson, and many more were no ‘ sham 
colonels ;’ and events alone—events ever imminent in India—are needed 
to develop many such among the officers in Civil employ of the Indian 
Staff Corps.” 


Then, again, let us hear what Sir Henry Lawrence had 


to say on the subject :— 


“Tt will be observed that we have thrown the whole Civil as well as 
Military Staff into the Staff Corps. We have done so deliberately, and 
after much consideration, as agreeing with Lord Hardinge* that it is useful 
to have officers qualified for both Civil and Military duties on the strength 
of the Army. ... For the next fifty ora hundred years there must be 
non-regulation provinces and military civilians. Indeed we would always 
have them, and uncovenanted officers also, were it only for a stimulus to 
civilians, and a fillip to routine practices. . . . The question is not what 
is best for this or that individual, but what is best for the Service ; whether 
in a great calamity—and Government should always be ready for one—the 
public would place most confidence in soldiers like Broadfoot, Jacob, and 
Edwardes, or in haphazard seniority commanders. Whoever would have 
preferred Xenophon to Menon, or Pottinger to Elphinstone, must vote 


* Evidence before the Lords. 
II 
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with us. It is doubtful whether Xenophon was a soldier at all when he 
was raised to command on the shields of the soldiery.* Herat proved 
Pottinger to have been a thorough soldier. ... Washington was a 
militiaman and a surveyor, Cromwell a country gentleman. They were all 
‘orn soldiers.” 


Again, in another place :— 


“Tt is not by three times a day seeing soldiers eat their rations, or 
‘ horses twice a day their corn ; nor is it even by, year after year, driving 
fuzes and portfires, or marching round barrack squares, that officers learn 
to be soldiers, much less to be generals... . In short, we altogether 
deny that the officer who has passed his life in small regimental details, 
and in performing Dundas’s eighteen maneeuvres, or anyone eise’s twenty- 
eight, is likely to prove a better commander in field or in garrison than the 
one who, with from five to seven years’ practical military education, has 
early distinguished himself above his fellows, and in later years has been 
knocking about the country as a quartermaster-general, a surveyor, or a 
magistrate... . Among the highest names in European warfare are 
those of men who have performed little regimental duty. In the Indian 
ranks also the Pollocks, the Notts, the Gilberts and the Cheapes of the 
present day did as little battalion drill as did the Malcolms, the Munros, 
and the Clives of old.” + 


No, as before said, we must not be scared by anomalies 
or frightened by an exaggerated love of symmetry, out of the 
enjoyment of a system which, however strange it may seem 
to English eyes, has been found practically valuable in India. 
Just as analogies are proverbially fruitful of fallacy, so ano- 
malies are sometimes pregnant with sound conclusions; and 
as truth frequently lurks in paradox, so anomaly is often 
but the veil which shrouds a valuable fact. We should re- 
member the teaching of our most philosophical historian, 
where he tells us that “the habit of estimating systems, not 
according to their logical coherence, but according to their 
practical working, is extremely valuable in politics ;"+ and 
let us not in a mischievous pedantic spirit destroy a system 
which, like that now under consideration, however anomalous, 
has been found to work so well. 


* Rollin calls him a young Athenian; Plutarch says Cyrus gave him a 
commission. 


t “Essays, Military and Political.” 
t Lecky, England, 18th Century. 
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One word more on the Staff Corps and we dismiss it. 
The three separate Staff Corps for Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay ought to be fused into one forall India. What has been 
called the watertight compartment system of maintaining 
three separate presidential armies, may have its advantages 
as regards the native soldiery, since it tends to prevent the 
possibility of dangerous combination ; and on the “ divide et 
impera” principle it may be valuable. But it has obviously 
no sort of application to the British officers ; and for nume- 
rous reasons it would be desirable to have but one Indian 
Staff Corps; possibly under the revived title of the Royal’* 
Staff Corps, the officers of which should be available for em- 
ployment wherever their services might be required. 


We have already alluded to the attractions of an Indian 
career; and it is not for a moment to be doubted that if we 
again make the Indian Service a separate and independent 
one, those attractions would draw, as indeed they have ever 
drawn, an ample number of candidates for that Service ; can- 
didates, moreover, of the very best stamp for the purpose ; 
men ambitious of distinction and success; and who, not 
being overburdened with pecuniary resources, or distracted 
by the temptations of wealth, would regard the Service as a 
real profession, and would stick to it throughout their lives. 
Indeed, to men of this stamp, or to men of any stamp, except- 
ing always the scions of the aristocracy, or those who possess 
a full measure of the advantages and pleasures which wealth 
commands in England, there is surely no room for com- 
parison between an Indian career, with all its romantic possi- 
bilities, and the hum-drum routine of ordinary regimental life 
in a British battalion of the line. 

As every French Soldier was said to carry in his knap- 
sack the baton of a Field-Marshal, so it may be truly said 
that every Indian cadet carries in his outfit, along with the 
most comfortable certainties, possibilities of the most bril- 


* It will be in the recollection of the reader that there was formerly a 
Royal Staff Corps in the British Army, 
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liant character, including literally the baton itself ;* or even 
the chief command of the army.t At all times assured of in- 
dependent means, certain of commanding throughout his life 
sufficient wealth to enable him to enjoy the more generous 
sports, to keep horses, to shoot, and to afford other pleasures 
which in England are within the reach only of the affluent, 
he also knows that if so disposed he may, with prudence, 
enter into matrimony—an institution peculiarly well suited 
to most of the conditions of Indian life—he can afford to 
keep a wife and bring up a family under the enlightened 
leave regulations of the present day he can visit England as 
often as any reasonable man could wish to do so; and when 
he does visit it, his good pay enables him to live like a 
gentleman ; and in his later years, when he is donatus am 
rude, he enjoys a pension amply sufficient for his comfortable 
support. 

In the varied fields of diplomacy and of war which India 
holds out to her servants, and in the constantly occurring op- 
portunities for distinction which she affords, the Indian 
officer will at all times find ample scope for the display of 
the noblest qualities, as well as the richest rewards for their 
display. India is the most prolific field of Victoria Crosses 
and other coveted decorations. In that service independent 
command and high responsibility devolve far earlier and far 
oftener on the young officer than could possibly happen in 
the British line—witness Edwardes as a subaltern commanding 
armies, and hurling back the tide of revolt at Suddoosam and 
Kineyree ; witness Cavagnari a K.C.B. and British Resident 
at Cabul at the age of thirty-eight ; witness, lastly, Nicholson 
falling in the arms of Victory, a general at thirty-seven. 
The Indian officer, not crushed by superincumbent routine, 


* Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock was a Bengal Officer ; and Field- 
Marshals Lord Napier of Magdala, and Sir Patrick Grant, commenced 
their military careers as simple cadets in that army. 

+ The late Commander-in-Chief in India (Sir Donald Stewart) was an 
officer of the Bengal Staff Corps; and the present one (Sit Frederick 
Roberts) rose in the Bengal Artillery, 
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or choked by red tape, is early taught to think for himself, 
and to rely upon himself. The effect of this upon his 
character is improving in a high degree; and if at times 
much is exacted from him, his deserts, when conspicuous, 
never fail to receive their reward. 

We cordially hail the candidate for the Indian Army, in 
the words of Apollo to Ascanius : 


“‘Macte nova virtute puer—sic itur ad astra.” 
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SCHOLARS ON THE RAMPAGE. 


Ein Konig ist ein Konig der sich als Konig zeigt ! 

Doch wird er nur ein Sclave wenn er sich Schmeichlern neigt 
Drum halte fest das Wahre, verfechte blos das Recht 

Und dann bist Du ein K6nig und wirst du auch ein Knecht. 


Wuen Archbishop Sundberg told the King of Sweden, at the 
beginning of the last Oriental Congress, that it was mere 
‘‘ humbug,” the amiable and highly-gifted monarch replied, 
truly enough, that there was ‘a little humbug” in most 
things ; on which the outspoken prelate rejoined, “ But this 
is not ‘little.’” Se non é vero é ben trovato, for there never 
was a gathering to which that derivative from ‘“ Hamburg” 
could be more thoroughly applied. If-‘‘ work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” “all play and no work” may also 
convert philologists into fools. For there is a wit in wisdom 
as it unbends, which the learned men collected at Stock- 
holm managed to miss, when they attempted to be jocular. 
Witness the following lines, selected from a publication, 
a perfect gem of the printer’s art, to which, in dozens of for- 
gotten languages, the supposed leaders of Oriental Learning 
laboriously contributed “by order” what they thought to be 
funny. It is a menu heralded by a vulgar-looking Sphinx 
that bears some resemblance to a well-known official, minus 
the military moustachios. It consists of twenty-three pages, 
every one of which is exquisitely bordered. The first 
appropriately sings the praises of the “Snaps Suédois aux 


hors d’ceuvres,” in vulgar Arabic, by Carlo Landberg; and, 
indeed, nothing more vulgar or offensive to Mohammedans 
than the use in it of the name of God (“ Bismillah”) can be 
conceived. This encouragement to a Swedish custom which 
is far ‘more honoured in the breach than the observance,” 
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especially by followers of the Prophet, receives a damper in 
some Chinese verses by Professor Schlegel, in which ke 
ironically asks whether the expensive pheasant, swan, camel 
and dragon-soups of historical China can be compared with 
Swedish soup, as we sincerely hope they cannot, for nothing 
more astonishes the British stomach than a soup of sweet 
almonds, except, perhaps, codfish with jam. Then the 
veteran Dillmann, President of the smallest Oriental Congress 
that has been held, pieces his Abyssinian ‘“ Gey” together, 
expecting a boar, but finding “ rissoles alarusse.” This re- 
minds him of Aschinow’s attempt to land in Abyssinia, which 
wants to serve “neither Russia nor France, neither Rome 
nor England,” but to live freely in its mountains as the 
Swedes under their King. This poor fun, which we do not 
suppose for a minute an Abyssinian would understand (for 
our learned Orientalists have a knack, like Moltke, of being 
silent in many languages), is followed by some gentlemanly 
verses in Sanscrit, which would puzzle a Pandit ; for who 
comes here, if not the Pastmaster of popular Philology, 
Professor Max Miller, in honour of “ saumon a I'impériale.” 
“The deity is the fish called Laksha, the metre is Gayatri, 
the Rishi is Moksha-milara (Max Miiller),” (Laksha being the 
German for salmon “Lachs”). Let us see whether the 
perusal of this poetry, which cannot be mistaken for prose, 
as it is in lines, will induce any unregenerate Englishman to 
take up the study of this sacred language—we mean, of 
course, Sanscrit, being told so by the writer at the end of 
the page. One of the aims of the Asiatic QUARTERLY REVIEW 
being the promotion of Oriental studies, we feel bound to 
give “the verses” in full :— 


I. 


Oh friends, sing forth the praises of that wonderful great fish, whose 
name is Laksha, and who is beloved by many people ! 


2. 


After he had grown strong in the sea, and had been well preserved in 
the rivers, he came back to us, a weleome guest. 
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2. 

May that fish (Laksha), who is to be praised by modern poets as well 
as by those of old, bring hither toward us the goddess of happiness, 
Lakshmi ! 





4. 
Come together and look at him, how red his flesh, how beautiful his 
shape, how he shines like silver ! 
¥ 
When the fish has been well steeped in a sauce such as emperors love, 
full of sweetness and delight, 


6. 


Then indeed we long for him here at this Congress—the lovely one, a 
joy to look at, meant to be eaten by men and women. 


“Meant to be eaten by men and women!” If not the 
finest poetry, it is indeed prose, and has a true Sanscrit ring 
about it, as all unacquainted with that language will cheer- 
fully admit. Nothing worthier of the son of the German 
poet, Wilhelm Miller, can be imagined than when he, 
bestriding the hillock of Odin at old Upsala, like unto the 
Colossus of Rhodes (except that, of course, his legs were 
shorter), handed down, in a speech worthy of the subject, a 
drinking-horn to successive Presidents of future Congresses 
of Orientalists and Orientals, out of which they were to 
drink to the health of King Oscar! 

Professor Klinkert then, in Malay, takes the bull literally 
by the horns, for in introducing “filet de boeuf,” he swears 
that he never ate such meat. Had it been “rice and curry” 
he might have sung it in heroic, erotic, or linguistic stanzas, 
“like a peacock that turns its wheel.” This is a physio- 
logical fact well known to poets. Being, however, beef, he 
wishes the eaters a good appetite. If this be wit, then, in- 
deed, folly is wiser. We must, however, praise Professor 
Klinkert’s command of what he knows of Malay, whilst his 
good sense and modesty in avoiding the evidently inappro- 
priate subject that had been set to him cannot be too highly 
extolled. Over Néldeke’s ‘“Supréme de Volaille,” in Syriac, 
one can only weep, for it combines “cold with heat and 
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moisture,” though not dryness; “ rulers of all things accord- 
ing to doctrine and tradition.” How are the mighty fallen! 
and how obviously small is the linguistic, as distinguished 
from the philological, command of the languages on which 
European scholars are such authorities! In Hebrew 
there is another patchwork by Professor Kautzsch on 
“Timbale de Gélinottes a l’Orientale.” Juda was happy under 
his fig-tree. We have no fig-trees, but may be equally happy 
in a country where every subject has his fowl on Sunday ; 
therefore in eating ‘‘woodcock,” remember that a ‘good 
King” has called us here. What bathos! Then comes 
“Paté de foie gras ”"—why, only Swedes can tell—with just a 
suspicion of genuine wit borrowed from the French :— 





. : ; : , Lote, 
Qui, en mourant, devient martyr de son foie, 





chanting, in very fair verse, the alacrity of the geese, 
apparently in Germany, to be converted into paté; for they all 


fly to the north in order to gratify ‘the spirits” of the wise 
men assembled at Stockholm. 





“ Denn Indo-Sino-Aegypto/og 
Die schiitzen die Ginseleber hoch,* 
Auch Arab-Altai und Japonist 
Der paté de foie nicht abhold és¢.” 


The grammar and rhyme, especially of “log” and “hoch,” 
are quite worthy of one another, and of the genius inspired 
by “liver.” 

Professor Vreede then coolly, in his Javanese account of 
the “ Jeune Cog,” 
the flute; in other words, he gives a receipt for preparing 
the Dendéng (dry meat), adding to it coriander and cummin, 


cannot sing, but has a brother who plays 


* Compare the English epitaph :— 
‘‘ Here lies Snooks, 
Went off the hooks. 
P.S.—His name wasn’t Snooks 
but it would not rhyme 
with t’other line.” 
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“Sion en veut jouir en vrai gastronome, il faut faire 


faisander la viande pendant deux a trois semaines . . elle sera 
alors de la derniére delicatesse.” We wish him a good 
appetite. 


Then comes a rather spirited praise in Akkadian, by 
Professor Sayce, who compares the Garden of Babylon with 
that of the Swedish King :— 


12. ‘The banquet was excellent, the food was rich ; 

15. the savour of the meat ascends to heaven ; 

16. Yet there is something which is lacking, even the green herb 
which is watered by heaven, 

17. The green herb in the garden of the King. 

22. Goodis the work of the King’s servant; the food is exceedingly 
good ; 

23. but the Gods themselves provide the salad. 


This is not very sparkling, but it compares favourably 
with the antics of the German Professors, whom English 
Orientalists provide with facts from their immense Oriental 
domain; whom French savants inspire with method and 
suggestions ; but who treat with contempt those who 
supply the material that enables them, after much labour, 
tobacco, and beer, to produce the learned camels from the 
inner depths of their own subjectivity. 

After the gambols of buffaloes or bears, one is saddened 
to see “the mad dance of lambs in the butcher’s shop,” to 
which the pleasures of men on earth are compared. 
Ahmed Midhat Bey, in his own (the Ottoman) language, 
deals with “ agneau au riz a la bedouine,” and, in defiance of 
precedent, does wot avoid the subject. The lamb is happy 
to be eaten so aromatically prepared, and men should profit 
of every joyful moment, till the cruel butcher, Destiny, over- 
takesthem. This is epicurean, both the eater and the eaten 
are Maya, but the writer conveys his meaning, such as it is, 
whereas, we doubt whether many of the others have done 
so when using Oriental philology as a mummy, instead of 
investing it with the vitality of spoken languages. M. 
Amélineau seems to allude to this in his Coptic lines on the 
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artichoke, of which “the good Egyptian cooks had no 
knowledge ” :— 

Vous autres, vous n’avez jamais habité le désert, 

Vous étes de grands savants, mais on dit 

Qu’avec votre science vous n’en pourriez pas faire autant 


(make soup with sand) 
Vous autres, vous n’avez jamais habité le désert. 


We must contradict this able scholar ; not only have they 
made ropes of sand, but they have also made a mess, if not 
soup, of their dry-as-dust philology, because they go to 
it as artizans, and not as artists, and because the chance 
that made them scholars could not give them the genius, 
without which the most practical and suggestive of studies 
has become a barren pursuit. 

Professor Lieblein “ gets very well out of it” in his 
“hieroglyphics” and gives a verse on “GAateau a la 
Victoria,” which might serve for cakes, pretty women, strong 
ale, bitter almonds, and, indeed, anything :— 


“Hail! scribes and wise men, who have come from everywhere, by 
railroad and sea. May you live long, may you be in good health, may 
your fate be sweet like our cakes.” 


The last sentence might have been adapted to nearly the 
whole menu. ‘May you be as strong as our brandy,” 
“‘may you ever be moist as even our soup is,” and soon. In 
Hymyaritic, Professor D. Miller imitates Lieblein’s wisdom, 
and just shoves ina word on “ice” in what purports to be 
an eulogy on “ices,” but is really a somewhat anachronistic 
thanksgiving to St. Erik for having safely arrived in Sweden, 
where, among other irrelevant blessings, he favoured them 
with the pleasantness of an Ice or Snowberg (this the author 
calls “ doppelsinnig,” though we might find a shorter word for 
his production). 

The acme of bad taste is reached in the following lines 
by Professor H. Almkvist, in Bichari and Arabic. The 
subject is “‘ Fromages assortis,” of which there is impudently 


printed the following French version :— 
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“ Le fromage ressemble 4 la femme et non 2 la rose : 

Le gout en est bon, mais mauvaise est l’odeur— 

Le fromage ressemble 4 la rose et non a la femme: 
Il pique son homme, mais n’en blesse pas le cceur.” 


This outrage on decency is worthy of the vulgarity 
which characterised every proceeding connected with the late 
International Congress of Orientalists. Dr. Inouyé then 
lauds “le Dessert international” in classical, if frigid, 
Japanese. Professor Vambéry gives in Djagatai an interesting 
account of fruit in ‘‘Chahrezm,” where he travelled, as “ fruits 
divers.” De Goeje praises Champagne in classical Arabic, 
and furnishes by far the best production in a compilation 
which is altogether unworthy of the Congress and of the wit 
or wisdom of its writers. Haupt tackles “Le vin de 
Bordeaux ” in what would have been a masterly caricature of 
‘a fragment de l'’épopée babylonienne de Nimrod,” had 
several ponderous German satires not made us acquainted 
with this striking, if easy, manner of ridiculing modern follies 
in ancient language. At last relief comes, and Habib of 
Ispahan thanks the assembly for the meal in modern Persian, 
and in the usual style of Oriental praise (including some 
special references to the meeting) with which residents in 
the East are rendered familiar by candidates for employment. 
Still, from Dr. Inouyé onwards to the end, there is nothing 
inferior to what is constantly produced at convivial meetings 
of undergraduates at any University. 

In this Babel of tongues there was nothing suited to the 
occasion. Hosts and guests, King and country, the aims of 
the Congress, its special feature of Orientalists fraternising 
with Orientals were alike forgotten on the common ground 
of gorging. Yet this “one touch of (Northern) nature did 
not make the whole world kin,” for one high-caste Brahmin 
and another Indian turned away with disgust from a scene 
at Landberg’s soirée, in which pseudo-Oriental dances 
insulted, in their opinion, the amusements of Orientals; 
whilst several German professors fled when long-legged 
Swedish ballet-girls caricatured, in the contortions of the 
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French stage, the Egyptian Almées, Nor were the servants 
of the Grand Hotel at Stockholm, dressed up in the fancy 
costumes of pantomime Circassians, more successful in 
giving an Oriental colouring to the Swedish Bacchanalia. 
Possibly, only Snaps may stir the Scandinavian soul, but the 
sons of the sunnier South do not require such stimulants. 
At Upsala, some students sought to seduce several Moham- 
medan dignitaries, and plaintively suggested Claret when 
Snaps was refused ; but even the blandishments of the fairest 
ladies at this old seat of learning, or at the Gothenburg 
banquet, failed to shake the sobriety of even the lower-born 
Mussulmans, Aye, the very drink of the Gods, the mead 
offered on the tumulus of Odin, was rejected by the less 
enthusiastic members. They were glad that Odin was dead, 
it he ever lived, and thought he might be forgotten at an 
Oriental Congress held at the end of the nineteenth century, 
in a practical and scientific age. They were also wise, for 
the mead, made of honey and some other stuff, heated in the 
sun and handed round in huge horns, had an evidently 
depressing effect on what was meant to be a joyful occasion, 
considering the cheers of undergraduate crowds, It was not 
merely the solemnity of the gathering that made the faces look 
more and more serious, as the speeches proceeded. Even Max 
Miller looked sad. Some dispersed in the neighbourhood 
which abounds in antiquities. There exists at Old Upsala 
a Christian Church, built on the ruins of a heathen temple. 
It attracted deserved attention, and led to the only discovery 
made by the Congress. Professor Leland, who had already 
recommended the study of Pigeon-English as a solution of 
philological puzzles to a learned Section, which discussed 
and dismissed his view au grand sérieux, proved to some half- 
convinced savants how that Odin, who had so long fed on 
travellers, was at last sacrificed in this very spot by himself 
to himself, when he took the disguise of a traveller, in order 
to test the fidelity of his retainers. As he hung ona tree 
for three days, tossed in the wind, he extolled their devotion 
to duty in verses the authenticity of which has never been 


seriously denied. 
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What was the cause of all this degradation of the learned 
and of learning? We do not ask those members for a reply 
who successfully hunted after decorations, or who were 
the guests of the King (that is to say he paid their hotel 
bills and sent some of his servants to attend on them). Nor 
do we enquire from those to whom unlimited champagne 
was a welcome novelty, or who took off their hats to an 
empty royal carriage, believing it to be occupied. We will 
not even trouble the tourists who wisely took advantage of 
the opportunity of receiving the value of their subscription 
of membership in a single day’s Walhalia carousing, 16s. for 
all non-Scandinavians, the descendants of the Vikings being, 
in the practical spirit of an entrepreneur’s “ personally 
conducted party” (say in Egypt or the Holy Land), charged 
double, besides extra payments for certain banquets. For 
the Swedes are a most hospitable race and encourage the 
timid guest by their own example of freely partaking of 
what they so generously offer. As modest appetisers to 
their numerous substantial meals, they have a little 
“foretaste” or ‘tasting board” which groans under a host ~ 
of delicacies, airy, spiritual and substantial, and to which 
ample justice is done before proceeding to the regular meal 
of from four or five to any number of courses. Formerly, 
even at hotels nothing was charged for these “ appetisers,” 
till some tourists abused the privilege by feasting on them 
enough to last a gentleman for 24 hours and then ordering, 
say, a plateful of soup, cost 3 pence. Still the Swedes require 
much food in order to keep up their splendid physique, of 
which Stockholm has the special secret of producing very 
fine specimens, including women of the structure of sergeant- 
majors. They have, we believe, only five meals a day, last- 
ing the brief space of two hours each. This still leaves 14 
hours daily to be employed, and had they been allowed to 
entertain the Orientalists in their own houses, as was the 
custom at other Congresses, here and elsewhere, no doubt 
that an excuse for additional meals might have been found. 


They will never forgive the organizer of the last Oriental 
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Congress for having baulked their hospitable bent by send- 
ing the Orientalists to hotels where the charges were 
conceived on a scale more than worthy of the occasion. 
Perhaps also had the strangers been quartered on the 
natives, a more correct appreciation might have earlier 
prevailed as to the position and aims of the administrator 
of the Congress. To him and to him alone is due all that 
offended the sober men of learning, the men with a shadow 
of self-respect, the men who came to work and not to play. 
It was his influence that caused the sorry exhibition, in the 
menu to which we have alluded, and in which, perhaps, every 
contributor, if left entirely to himself, could have produced 
a literary gem, that would have justified his reputation. 
Even the toasts and speeches were titubant where they were 
not formal or adulatory. ‘Ego et rex meus” was the key 
to everything he did or prevented ; though there were 
occasions, as when he addressed the free men of the North 
as “my Norwegians,” when only the “Ego” was pre- 
dominant, or when he, with singular bad taste, seemed to 
complain of ingratitude to, or dissatisfaction with, himself, 
at the farewell banquet given by the City of Gothenburg. 
“No,” as a leading Muhammedan then said, “ to the King and 
to the people we are for ever grateful, but we did not know that 
we should be so to him.” Did he really pay the train from 
Stockholm to Christiania or the one from Christiania to 
Gothenburg that carried the learned passengers through the 
dead of night in postures that made them envy the full length of 
the occupants of a box of sardines? Or did he really contribute 
to any banquet, say that of Christiania, which is said to have 
cost £1,600 for 400 members, or to the one at Gothenburg ; 
or, indeed, to any entertainment except the one he gave 
himself of Swedish Almées and Hotel Circassians ? Even 


if he did, nothing could have justified the arrogance by 
which, on his own sole authority, he excluded men like 
the Rev. Dr. Tien or the Oriental novelist Mr. Verner von 
Heydenstam from the Congress, of which his own valet 
wore the rosette of membership. Were he ten times the 
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excellent linguist he is (he speaks Italian to perfection, 
French grasseyé like a tambour-major and Arabic like the 
best of Dragomans), he ought to have sat at the feet of the 
philologists from all countries who, if they cannot speak the 
languages with the fluency of couriers, know their history 
and life. Of course, there should be acompromise between 
philologists and linguists, the former becoming more of the 
latter and the latter more of the former. Of course also, 
he struck the true note, when in rebellion both to the 
Oriental tourist and the Oriental Professor, he urged a 
residence and serious studies in the East as the very 
basis of a correct. and, above all, a sympathetic knowledge 
of Eastern races and creeds. But sympathy, like charity, 
begins at home; and there he had none, or only among his 
parasites. Had he practised the modesty he preached, his 
proposals for giving a new direction to future Oriental Con- 
gresses might have received a better reception. 

For the same reason, the obtrusion of an arrogant 
personality into everything, the minor details of the Congress 
were maladministered. It was not true, as the Programme 
stated, that the Grand Hotel at Stockholm could accom- 
modate all the members. There was favouritism in the 
allotment of rooms, as there was in the better or worse 
accommodation in trains, in the invitations, in having to do 
everything for oneself or having it done for one, in the more or 
less off-hand treatment at the Stockholm Congress Secre- 
tariat, in the presentation to the King of the works of 
Orientalists, which the programme actually suggested, and 
which, without the previous consent of the donors, were 
divided among various universities. The programme had to 
be gone through, and this was done autocratically, if not 
brutally. Whatever escaped the royal eye,—his ear has 
since caught some sounds of discontent,—was not nearly so 
well done as at Leyden or Florence or London, not to speak 
of Paris, the original home of the Oriental Congresses. 
Dispersed in various hotels or private lodgings, many could 
not meet those whom they specially wished to see among 
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their fellow-workers ; there was not ove room, provided with 
newspapers and writing material, where all would drop in, 
see friends, get letters or reply to them. All was hurry 
and confusion. Many of the minor publications presented to 
the Congress vanished. Information, except bya lady clerk, 
was given in a surly way by inexperienced youths, taking 
their cue from the manner of the boss. The daily bulletins 
did not contain brief summaries of the papers read and of 
the discussion elicited, as at St. Petersburg and other Con- 
gresses ; some did not appear at all. Names of members 
were entered wrongly, as Ollendorff for Oldenberg, Hayden 
for Hazdeu, &c., showing an utter ignorance by the com- 
pilers of the existence of these scholars. In the ‘com- 
munications inscrites” some papers are entered under the 
wrong section; some were “inscribed” that were not 
entered; and so on. All was hurry and confusion where it 
was not empty show. A _ story may be told which is 
characteristic of the spirit that reigned supreme. The 
great scholar, Brugsch Pasha, was impertinently asked why 
he had not brought his uniform as an Egyptian Pasha and 
was peremptorily requested to send for it from Berlin; 
when he quietly and wittily replied that he would leave at 
once for that capital, and send instead his uniform to 
the Congress. Once or twice a day one had to rush 
home in order to put on “tenue de cérémonie.” To see 
philosophers in broad daylight in evening dress with 
decorations must, indeed, have been a sight for the Scandi- 
navian Gods; but their nostrils must have heaved with 
even greater delight at seeing them run, in that costume, 
to railway stations, to be packed worse than herrings (except 
the favoured ones) or to the crowded bars and fight their 
way to sandwiches, relieved by sweets, and washed down 
with irregular potations of whatever came to hand—beer, 
brandy, claret, champagne. The veriest savages would 
have shown more self-restraint, but it may be said in excuse 
for our Orientalists, that they rarely enjoyed a quiet or 
regular breakfast or dinner. Several of them are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the northern debauch. 
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Yet in spite of the attractions to which we have alluded, 
the late Congress was not even a success as regards 
the number of members whom it captured. At the 
first Congress held in Paris in 1873, there were 1064 
members from all countries, including 10 crowned heads. 
At Stockholm, H.M. the King of Sweden and Norway, 
Oscar II., was the Protector and President, and four royal 
personages, including the enlightened Gaikowar of Baroda, 
were “honorary members.” Yet Professor Weber claims 
that the 713 members who joined the Swedish Congress 
(many of whom were tourists) were the highest number ever 
reached by any Congress. Again, whereas Paris only cost 
27,290 francs, or about £1084, out of which 18,588 francs 
were spent on publications, the Scandinavian festivities are 
said to have cost £50,000 (the details of which should cer- 
tainly be asked for by the Swedish Parliaments) out of which 
we should not be surprised to hear that there is not £1,000 
or even £500 for publishing the papers that were read or 
not read at the Congress. What a gift even £5,000 in 
prizes would have been to struggling Oriental learning! 
The Programme, drafted in the bombastic language of shop- 
keepers that advertise their wares, announced :— 


“ Auprés des tombeaux d’Odin, de Thor et de Frey, l’on donnera a 
boire ’hydromel des Dieux, selon la coutume encore usitée 4 cet endroit si 
riche en souvenirs. I] y sera solennellement remis au Congrés, au nom 
de S.M. le Roi, un objet pour perpétuer parmi les Orientalistes présents 
le souvenir de ce Congrés.” 


All was expectation; some thought that, as customary, a 
commemorative medal was meant, and, indeed, the mould of 
one was on the Secrétariat table; others may have fondly 
imagined that the Wasa order, which even actors cannot 
escape in Sweden, would be thrown broadcast; a few dreamt 
of an endowment for Oriental research ; but the huge 
Swedish mountain in labour brought forth the tiniest mouse, 
in the shape of a, happily, very small enamelled drinking-horn 
to be drained by future generations of Orientalists, we hope 
not Orientals. Who advised the King to do this? The 
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Committee of Organisation of the Swedish Congress desired 


“que les Orientalistes du monde entier vinssent se grouper a cette 
occasion autour de l’Auguste Monarque du Nord, qui, savant lui-méme, 
considére comme une gloire et un devoir de _protéger la science qui nous 
apprend a déchiffrer les plus anciennes annales de l’humanité.” 


Did they devise this memento in anticipation of its being 
typical of what was mainly to take place? 

Those, too, who were dragged at dead of night through 
the prettiest scenery of Sweden or Norway in densely 
packed railway carriages, in order to be at a certain reception 
hundreds of miles away by a certain date, even when 
roused at two o'clock in the morning in order to partake 
of a supper at a railway station; those who had to carry 
their own luggage from the stations to hotels, whilst the 
favourites had to look after nothing ; those who laboriously 
found a museum or other institution which they were anxious 
to see, will now appreciate the full value of the following 
glowing promise of the Programme :— 


“ Le Comité d’organisation fera tous ses efforts pour rendre le séjour de 
la Suéde et de la Norvége agréable aux savants qui se rendront au Congrés. 
L’hospitalité patriarcale de ces deux pays, la sincere cordialité de ses 
habitants, qui de tout temps ont tenu 4 honorer les savants, sont la 
meilleure garantie d’une excellente réception. On aura, en outre, une 
occasion unique de voir les plus belles parties de nos pays.” 


Let us now turn tothe work that was actually done in the 
intervals of dissipation. The wild banquets and wild chases, 
so typical of Scandinavian mythology, were, it is true, inter- 
rupted by wild papers, poems and panegyrics grunted or 
sung in various Oriental languages. One Arab especially 
delighted the ears of those who attach importance to the 
pronunciation of the letter ‘a’in” by articulating it in various 
stages that threatened his suffocation. Still the Orientals 
did give valuable papers. The Parsi in a few minutes 
dispersed a century of German misconception on the subject, 
and the Brahmin brought a fact to notice that deserved a 
more courteous treatment than the untrue remark that it was 
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only an instance of the fabrications usual to Brahmins. The 
learned Mohammedans refuted those who “ prefer vulgar to 
Classical Arabic,” or dispelled our delusions regarding ‘the 
rights of women under Islam.” Buhler, backed by Burgess, 
gave an interesting rendering of an Asoka inscription ; 
Goldziher made a valuable contribution to the earliest history 
of Mohammedan tradition (Hadis), though we do not think 
that he rendered justice to the safeguards for its truthfulness. 
Whether Abdallah Fikri Pasha’s account of the Cairene 
Mosque and University was ever given, we cannot at present 
say. One never knew what was coming on, and even the 
Bulletins had to admit a ‘‘lamentable error” in the practical 
suppression of a learned sitting, or in the exclusion ‘aus 
unbekannten Griinden” of Glaser's Sabzean discoveries. 
When the King came to listen to the papers, he, fortunately, 
heard Oppert on the condition of astronomical knowledge 
among the Chaldeans, Ginsburg on his Masoretic text, 
and Halévy’s account of Palestine before the Exodus. There 
is no doubt that if the papers sent, or to be sent, by those 
who did wo attend the meetings are printed (supposing that 
they are all found) and if the communications that were read, 
or attempted to be read, are amplified by their authors, the 
late Congress may make a respectable show in its ex post facto 
‘Transactions ” ; but the most careful editing and any amount 
of contributions, subsequent to the Congress, will not render 
its literary achievements equal to those of its predeces- 
sors. The suggestions for the maintenance of the 
Archeological Survey in India by Burgess, or for 
a linguistic survey of the N.W. frontier of India by 
Kuhn, although the latter ignores what the Govern- 
ment of India has done in that direction, have some 
value, though they are, practically, repetitions of resolu- 
tions of previous Congresses. Brugsch Pasha, of course, 
was great on his Egyptian discoveries and the Exodus. 
Leitner delivered an address in the Turkish language 
on Mohammedanism, which evoked warm expressions of 
sympathy from the Mohammedan members. Amirchan- 
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yantz dispelled Cust’s belief in a real variety of Turki 
languages as distinguished from its Osmanli form ; and 
Schlegel, of course, was facile princeps in his quaint dis- 
coveries regarding the legends of the aquatic and the 
vegetable sheep, in untrodden parts of Chinese litera- 
ture. Amélineau on Coptic poetry, Karlowitz on the system 
and method in mythology, Hunfalvy on the Gipsies, Goeje 
on the author of the Navigatio creating St. Brandain out of 
Sindbad, Tsagarelli on the Georgian manuscripts discovered 
by him in the convents of Mount Sinai and Athos, Lith on 
the “ Marvels of India,” so truthfully recorded by the Arab 
sailors, Maspero (who was not present) on the inscrip- 
tions of Wady Hamamat, Hildebrand on the ruins of 
Palmyra, and even Stolpe on the development of ornamen- 
tation among the races of Oceania and the commencements 
of writing, merit attention. Still the brains of many 
listeners were too fuddled, or too wearied, to be able to bear 
the strain of thorough discussion, and the remarks of 
authors were almost invariably cut short by an order to go 
to this or that amusement or reception. 

Among them may be mentioned swimming matches of 
innocent young men and maids; a representation of “ Aida,” 
at the Opera (not very Egyptian) ; a soirée at the royal palace, 
where soldiers guarded the steps who had been got up to 
resemble immovable wax figures, and where the loud strains 
of military music induced an Anglo-Indian to make the 
irreverent remark of ‘Chota Raja, bara baja.” Nothing 
could exceed the courtesy of the King, who moved among 
the guests as a genial host. When people, however, speak 


” 


of his ‘‘condescension” to the learned men who came to 
Sweden to do him honour, they forget that most continental 
rulers are distinguished by kindness and simplicity of man- 
ner. It is not, in any way, detracting from the graciousness 
of King Oscar to say that it does not exceed the truthful 
friendliness of the King of Denmark, the honest simplicity of 
the much-stricken Emperor of Austria, the loving self-efface- 


ment of the ever-lamented “Crown Prince Frederick” of 
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Germany, and of other monarchs that might be named. __In- 
deed, true royalty is ever simple, and the descendant of 
Bernadotte may be congratulated on “looking every inch a 
King” ; but we have yet to learn that a monarch, himself a 
poet and a leader of men, is ‘ condescending” when he 
receives learned men in his house, or when he seeks to im- 
prove his mind in conversation with them. Not so thought 
the Rajahs of old, for the Kshatrya Chief stands with folded 
hands before the true Brahmin, who, unlike his German 
most modern representative, seeks neither titles nor power, 
but shows the superiority of his caste by the superiority of 
his abstinence. King Oscar, we are sure, felt, and rightly 
felt, himself honoured in the midst of Orientalists. His love 
for their learning was first inspired by a tour in the Levant ; 
it has kindled into genuine enthusiasm, if not accurate know- 
ledge, since ; and if he gets rid of a favorite who can touch 
nothing that he will not mar, he may yet claim the leadership 
in the promotion or resurrection of Oriental learning. Few 
who have heard him can forget the ring of his sonorous 
voice when he bade the Congress “ good bye” in a speech of 
excellent Latin, and when the effect was spoilt by Landberg 
and others as usual making speeches after the King had 
done and, in this instance, had told the Congress to go. 

Alas! that “the fly in the ointment” also frustrated the 
fulfilment of the following phrase in the Poet-King’s wel- 
coming address at the opening of the Congress :— 


“ Prétez l’oreille aux murmures mystiques de nos immenses foréts, aux 
douces harmonies des vagues qui caressent nos rivages ; contemplez la 
vierge beauté de nos vallées, la majesté de nos Alpes, les sombres profon- 
deurs de nos fjords, et, en nous quittant, vous remporterez, je l’esptre, un 
souffle de poésie et de fraicheur. Aujourd’hui, je vous souhaite la 
bienvenue et, en formant le voeu que vos travaux soient couronnés de 
succes.” 


Let us drop a veil over the eloquent adulation of one 
Italian Count by another. Sycophancy was in the air, and 
the simplest were affected by it. Indeed, under the circum- 
stances, the few remarks made by the representative of the 
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French Government, M. Schefer, when handing a present of 
books to the King, was characterised by republican dignity, 
and Baron Kremer also spoke on behalf of the Government” 
of Austria with sense and sobriety. 

It was at last in Norway that the storm that had so long 
gathered broke in fury which is still growing. The Swedes 
are the French of the North ; they are a light-hearted people ; 
their journals are mainly made up of cuttings from the foreign 
Press; their novels and plays are translations; their 
museums, with few exceptions, poor ; and they have plenty 
of time on their hands. Thus everything that can enliven 
its monotony is eagerly grasped. A guest is overwhelmed 
with kindness, and every parting friend is waved away among 
the flutter of handkerchiefs. Those who have been at the 
Archeological and other Congresses in Sweden, say that it 
did not require the royal initiative to induce the Swedes to 
get up early or late in order to see the illustrious strangers 
as they stopped en route at railway stations, to bestow 
flowers on them, and to illuminate their houses for miles on 
the picturesque Malar lake, as the little steamers that con- 
veyed the Congressists back from the King’s Palace passed 
its innumerable islands, under tumultuous acclamations and 
in every variety of white and coloured light, that made the 
scene one of unsurpassable beauty. There shone also in 
dazzling radiance the Eiffel Tower, an obelisk, the Lion of 
Persia, and other devices. The Norwegians are different. 
Their modern literature is indigenous, and gives lessons to 
Europe, even in the doubtful form of Ibsen’s plays. The 
people work harder and are more simple in manner. They, 
too, gave the Congress a splendid reception, and the illumi- 
nation of the fiords at Christiania, on which nature has 
bestowed so much, rivalled that of the Malar lake. The ex- 
cursion to Honefos nearly equalled that to the Falls at 
Trollhattan, but the liquor was not quite so varied and the 
receptions not so formal. Besides, the Norwegians are 
jealous of Swedish interference, and if Landberg more suo 
played the master, as he, indeed, in the presence of many people, 
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said he was, and if he otherwise behaved in a manner that 
the King is said to have asked him to avoid, he did not find 
his Norwegians equally submissive or phlegmatic. His 
proposals at the last sitting of delegates were rejected, and 
there occurred a scene which deserves to be recorded. 
According to the Statutes adopted by an International 
Assembly of the Congress first held in Paris in 1873, every 
Congress has to name the place of its next meeting, 
and has to form a committee to organize the next 
Congress selected from the Delegates of the various 
countries that are represented. Now, so goes the story, 
when the General Secretary, Landberg, read out the 
names of the members of that committee, it was found 
to include representatives from every country excepting France, 
the creator of these Congresses. When this was pointed 
out by Professor Oppert of the French Institut, Landberg 
professed that the French Congress was a local and not an 
international one (the fact being that the national French 
Oriental Congresses had been founded by Baron Textor de 
Ravisy, and that de Rosny, de Montjau, and Le Vallois 
created the international element, which commenced the 
present series of Oriental Congresses). This was contro- 
verted, and an excuse for omitting France was found in 
the circumstance that the work of drafting the proposals 
‘had to be done at night.” After this, Professor A. Weber, 
who, in spite of apparent roughness, is a diplomatist, 
repeated what he had already once said at Leyden: that 
many good things (among others, these Congresses) had 
come from France; and then he proceeded, mirabile dictu, 
not to add a French representative to the existing 3 list, but 
to propose a sort of ‘ Senioren-Convent” composed of the 
three Presidents of the three preceding Congresses, and the 
Secretary of the present one, thus excluding members of all 
countries, except Germany, Austria, Holland, and Sweden. 
So inferior is a crowd, even when composed of savants, to a 


single intelligent individual in that crowd, that the proposal 
of Weber seemed to be an improvement on the proposal of 
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Landberg ; and it was only after the delegates and members 
had gone home that they discovered that the modification was 
very much for the worse. Then Landberg suggested an ~ 
Institute to be formed of future Congresses (with, it is now 
said, King Oscar II. as President, and himself as Secretary, 
to be composed of 40 members on ‘the plan of the ‘“im- 
mortals” of the French Academy—the Statutes to be 
drawn up by him (those of Paris to be modified), and 
Professor Max Miller to draft rules as regards the ad- 
mission of members). The proposals were rejected, 
some say by three-fourths, others by two-thirds of those 
present. A newspaper editor, however, had them a few 
days after ‘as passed,” and professed to have this infor- 
mation on Count Landberg’s own dictation. At any rate, 
steps have since been taken as if the proposals had been 
carried; and as these proposals conflict with the equality 
and simplicity of the Paris rules, a movement has been set 
on foot which explains itself in the documents that its 
promoters have issued, and that are appended to this article. 

It has been asserted, not on the worst authority, that 
the object of the organizing committee, composed of Messrs. 
Dillmann, Kremer,* Kuenen, and Landberg, is to elimi- 
nate the French origin of these Congresses. As the origin 
is an undoubted fact we do not see how the elimination 
is to be effected. No doubt the Paris Statutes, which 
have hitherto been followed, might be modified to suit a 
new state of things,but such a state has not yet arrived, or, 
if it has, the modification can only be made at an international 
assembly, similar to the one which adopted them, con- 
vened in aregular manner. It was not for drunken Helots to 
change the laws of Sparta without discussion at a meeting, 
say, after a plentiful repast and before going to bed. Nor 
should the sober Orientalists, who did not even agree as 
to the place of the next meeting, decide on any modification 
of the Statutes of their Congresses, either in a scratch, or a 
packed, Committee of Organization. The fact is that Land- 


* Since, unfortunately, dead. 
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berg, who was the maker, was also the marrer of the last 
Congress. Non omnia possumus omnes; and those who 
attempt it must fail, even were they possessed of the 
greatest suavity of manner and the highest organizing ability. 
Disunion was spread by his arrogant conduct, and those 
who came to pray remained to curse. A duel was only 
averted, it is said, by a decoration. A delegate left because 
he deemed himself slighted; another was threatened with 
prosecution at the instance of the Ministry of Foreign affairs ; 
invidious distinctions were made not only among members, 
but also among delegates ; and, above all, the arrangements 
were so bad as to give no time for reflection. What wonder 
then that the place of the next Congress is not yet settled? 
It is stated that Landberg wishes it to take place at Cairo, 
where he is Swedish Consul, or in Constantinople, but as 
in either case he would have much to do with it, there is a 
natural reluctance to return to the rule of one whose tone is 
far better suited to donkey-drivers than toscholars. Besides, 
neither Egypt nor Turkey can afford to emulate the prodi- 
gality of Sweden, though they would certainly try to do so. 
Indeed, the lavishness of the last Congress has almost made 
it impossible for any small country to invite the Orientalists, 
although we do not see why Denmark, with its infinitely 
superior museums, Belgium, the home of leading Congresses, 
and, above all, Switzerland with its proximity to most of the 
countries of Europeand its inability to give decorations, should 
hesitate for a moment, owing to the bad example given in 
Sweden rather than dy Sweden, from welcoming, when their 
respective turn arrives, the Orientalists in the simple manner 
that alone is suited to scholars. Finally there is a great 
objection to countries which, although Oriental, are distant 
from the centres of Oriental research. These centres are 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 

The round has, therefore, to recommence with Paris. 
The majority, however, of the French members desire to go 
to London, and an invitation, therefore, has been issued to 
them and others in the Declaration. 
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The contemplated change in the character of the Oriental 
Congresses from private to official gatherings of scholars 
will also be unquestionably resisted. It is true that 
government subsidies were received at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and, it is said, Stockholm; but from official help to 
science there is a long step to the deplorable officialising of 
Oriental learning that is now being attempted. Nor is the 
ridiculous example of a philanthropic society to be imitated, 
which gives a diploma to every subscriber. 

Even the framing of rules for the admission of members 
is objectionable. Offer no improper attractions and you 
will have no improper members. If Stockholm was a 
failure in this respect, the reason has already been given. 
Hitherto no inconvenience has been felt in allowing any 
person to become a member of an Oriental Congress by 
merely paying the subscription (which should be the same for 
natives and foreigners). The mere fact of the speciality of 
the subjects to be discussed was sufficient hitherto to pre- 
vent the accession of any but Orientalists or persons who 
are quite as necessary for the promotion of unremunerative 
studies, viz., those interested in Oriental literature. 

Omit banquets, royal invitations, free railway tours, and 
decorations; and the apocryphal story of a demi-mondaine 
seated next toa Princess with her Monsieur, although not un- 
common in Hotels, is not likely to be repeated. Stint drink, 
and two learned Professors will not combine with two tourists 
to carry round the carousing hall a speaker, on the pretext of 
doing him honour, but, in reality, as previously announced 
by them, to stop his exuberance and to render him ridiculous. 
This occurred at the final scene of this wretched Congress, 
at the Gothenburg banquet, and is alone, in our opinion, 
sufficient to show the true character of that Congress, as 
also the spirit that possessed many of those who took part in 
its proceedings. 

Far be it from us to hold the Swedes or Norwegians 
responsible for Count Landberg. It will appear from his 
biography as published in nearly all the Scandinavian news- 
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papers, that he is as little a Swede in education as he is in 
appearance. The northern press has certainly not been 
friendly to him after the nature of the Congress became 
known. At first it was welcomed, but already on the 5th 
September, 18809, or five days after its opening, an ominous 
article appeared in the Figaro, which in spite of its comic 
element, was felt to be true. It was, however, on the 12th 
or the day after the conclusion of the Congress, that the 
storm broke out which continues to rage in the 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish journals. In Germany, 
although ‘A. W.” tried to praise it and to insult the Orientals 
in the WNational-Zeitung of the 29th September, he let 
the cat out of the bag as to what was contemplated by the 
conspirators, and roused the alarm that has now resulted 
in already arraying against any change in the Paris Statutes, 
and in favour of London as the next place of meeting, over 
100 of the most eminent scholars in England, France, Den- 
mark, Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, Belgium, Sweden, 
Russia, etc. A far weightier man than “A. W.,” whom it 
would be affectation to deny is Prof. Albrecht Weber, has sent 
areport to the Vossische Zeitung from Copenhagen, which 
we shall reproduce in an English translation, in an article 
on “The Next Oriental Congress, an Appeal from 
Alexander drunk to Alexander sober.” The condemnation 
of the Congress in the columns of the Times, the Atheneum, 
and The Academy, not to speak of its ironical treatment by 
the Daily Telegraph ; the discontent of the French Members, 
to which the Zemfs gave utterance; the indignation which 
the Englishman and the Bombay Gazette have expressed in 
India are as nothing compared to what the Scandinavians say 
of their compatriot. He has not contradicted their statements, 
but he can surely not expect to be welcomed in learned or 
other circles, even if he continues to represent his country 
abroad, unless he disproves them. In any case, his services 
to Oriental learning, limited to a praiseworthy collection of 
modern Arab proverbs and hoc genus of work, do not seem 
to entitle him to a leading position among savants, such as 
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the mistaken favour of a King had allowed him temporarily 
to usurp, even were he not to behave like an offensive par- 
venu intoxicated by wealth and the titles which it can pur- 
chase. He has created a split in the Oriental Camp which 
may either destroy its international character and pave the 
way for National Oriental Congresses, similar to the annual 
meetings of the British Association, or which, in the struggle 
that is now going on, will consolidate the international 
character of the Congress by the process of its regeneration 
in France and England. 

We trust that those of our readers who are interested in 
Oriental matters, as all Englishmen naturally are, will read 
the following documents with the attention that they de- 
serve. We have left them in their native French just as we 
shall leave the praise of Landberg and of the Congress in 
its native German, for certainly “ Deutschland ” was “ iiber 
Alles” in the Scandinavian Congress, where more German 
was spoken—and certainly listened to—than any other 
language, and where the Norwegian President declared it to 
be “ the language of Science,” instead of one of the languages, 
for, as the Englishman has it, Oriental learning can dispense 
as little with the experience of Englishmen and the genius 
of Frenchmen as it can with the laboriousness of Ger- 
mans. Similarly, we shall leave the Zemfs untranslated, 
whilst of Scandinavian papers we have the translation by 
Swedes into either English or German. The storm is not 
one in a teacup, and he who can read _ between the lines 
may perceive whether and how far the change in the con- 
stitution of the Oriental Congress subserves the private and 
political aim of one or more persons, and whether this aim 
is compatible with the welfare of Eastern countries. 





THE APPEAL OF ORIENTALISTS. 

A Messieurs les Membres de droit du Comité Fondateur des Congres Inter- 
nationaux des Orientalistes, (MM. L. de Rosny, E. Madier de 
Montjau et Le Vallois ), et a Messieurs les Membres du Premier Congrés 
tenu a Paris en 1873. 

MESSIEURS, = 

En notre qualité de délégués au premier Congrés et de Membres de 
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tous les Congrés qui ont eu lieu depuis 1873, nous avons l’honneur de 
porter & votre connaissance qu’au dernier Congrés de Stockholm-Chris- 
tiania un Comité d’organisation pour le prochain Congres a été élu, qui n’est 
pas “le Comité central d’organisation du précédent Congrés” selon Art. 2 
et 3 de nos “Statuts définitifs adoptés par l’assemblée internationale.” 
|Paris, 1873.] D/ailleurs ce Comité n’a pas choisi le “pays pour la ré- 
union prochaine” selon le méme article et le dernier Congrés aussi, 4 la 
fin de sa session, n’a pas “ désigné le lieu ott devra se tenir la session 
suivante,” selon Art. 3 des mémes Statuts. En outre les Membres de 
droit du premier Congrés (Messrs. de Montjau et Le Vallois) n’ont pas 
été Membres de droit du dernier Congrés selon Art. 15. 

Le Comité actuel a été nommeé contrairement 4 Art. 18 des dits Statuts 
puisqu’il n’est pas formé du Comité Central selon Art. 2 et de délégués 
nommeés par les Membres de chaque nationalité representée au Congrés et 
résidant au lieu oti a été tenue lasession. Ce Comité ne comprend que les 
Présidents des Congrés de Berlin, Vienne, et Leyde ; ilne comprend méme 
pas le Président, M. Ehrenheim, du dernier Congrés, mais seulement son 
Secrétaire-général, M. Landherg. . La France, l’Angleterre, la Russie, I’Italie 
et d’autres pays n’y sont pas réprésentés, mais il parait que les Membres du 
Comité actuel peuvent choisir individuellement, s’ils le veulent, “ par 
cooptation” un Membre appartenant aux quatre pays sus-mentionnés. 

Enfin, ce Comité aussi a la mission de modifier les Statuts de Paris 
quoiqu’aucune demande en modification des dits Statuts n’ait été signée 
par au moins la moitié des Membres du dernier Congrés selon Art. 19 et ce 
projet de modification n’a pas été pris en consideration par la majorité 
absolue des Membres du Congrés selon Art. 20, et ne leur a pas 
méme été communiqué. 

Le Congrés de Stockholm-Christiania 4 eu deux classes, l'une com- 
posée des hétes de Sa Majesté le Roi de Suéde et de M. Landberg et 
quelques autres qui ont eu des priviléges en chemins de fer, &c., et l'autre 
quia compris le reste des Membres. Le caractére du Congrés a éte 
officiel au lieu d’étre une réunion privée des savants interessés dans les 
mémes spécialités. 

C’est ce caractére officiel que le Comité actuel se charge d’imprimer 
sur tour les Congrés futurs et dans ce but d’en fonder un Institut avec S.M. 
le Roi de Suéde comme Président et M. Landberg comme Secretaire. 
L’Institut aura 40 Membres dont un est déja chargé de rédiger des 
réglements quant a Peligibilité des Membres des futurs Congrés.* 


* Jusqua présent toutes les personnes ont fait partie des Congrés qui en 
avaient fait la demande et acquitté la cotisation. (Art. 4 des Statuts de Paris.) 
Cette libre admission n’a pas eu d’inconvénients, excepté peut-étre en Suéde 
ou la cotisation etait inégale pour les étrangers et les Suédois et ot le grand 
nombre des festins est censé d'avoir attiré l’élément touriste. Mais méme avec 
cette attraction le dernier Congrés n’a eu que 713 Membres, tandis que celui 
de Paris (malgré ou 4 cause de ses travaux strieux) en a compté 1064, chiffre 
qui n’a été atteint dans aucun autre Congrés. Leurs Majestés l’Empereur du 
Brésil, le Roi de Danemark, le Roi d’Espagne, le Mikado du Japon, le Chah de 
Perse, le Roi de Portugal, le Prince régnant de Roumanie, la Princesse 
régnante de Roumanie, et son Altesse le Khédive d Egypte et S.E. le Président 
de la République de Salvador étaient Wemdres du Congres de 1873. 
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La proposition d’un pareil Institut fut désapprouvée par au moins les deux 
tiers des délégués, mais elle vient néanmoins d’étre developpée comme si elle 
avait été confirmée reguliérement. 

Tout cela est si arbitraire et si contraire 4 l’esprit frangais, créateur de 
ces Congrés, et & la république des lettres dans laquelle tous ceux qui 
sont intéressés au progrés de la science sont égaux et fréres, que nous 
faisons appel d’abord au Comité fondateur et Membres du Congrés de 
1873 qui lui ont imposé certains devoirs et ensuite aux Membres de tous 
les autres Congrés subséquents pour qu’ils protestent contre tout éloig- 
nement non-autorisé des “‘ Statuts définitifs des Congrés internationaux ” 








et fassent revenir les Congrés & leur premiére simplicité. 
En attendant nous soumettons a votre appréciation la lettre de déclar- 
ation ci-jointe qui est déjd signée par un grand nombre dOrientalistes 


distingués. 


Agréez, Messieurs, l’assurance de notre trés haute consideration 


G. W. LEITNER, LL.D., &c. 


Ancien Directeur du College du Gouvernement, et 
au College Oriental a Lahore, lide; actuellement 
Directeur de UInstitut et du Musée ortentaux 2 
Woking, pres Londres; Vice-Président du Congres 
international des Sciences Ethnographiques tenu a 


Paris en 1889. 


Woking, 18 Novembre, 1889. 


Nous nous associons 
& cette déclaration de 
faits ‘et d’opinions. 

G. MASPERO, 
Membre de UInstitut, 
Professeur au Collége 
de France. 


E. W. BULLINGER, 
D.D. 


CEcIL BENDALL, 
M.A. 
Délégué de@la Société 
Astatique de Londres 
aux Congres de Vienne 


et de Stockholm-Christt- 
ania. Professeur de 
Sanscrit a University 
College, Londres, &c. 


CHRISTIAN D. 
GINSBURG, 


DED: 5: ec. 


Delegate of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at the 
International Congress 
of Ortentalists held at 
Stockholm - Christiania 
zn 1889. 


ROBERT K. 
DOUGLAS, 
Délégué de lAnele- 
terre au — Coneres 
fondateur de Paris; 
Professor_of Chinese, 
King's College, Lon- 


don, &c. 


G. M. OLLIvIER 
BEAUREGARD, 
Délégué de la Soctété 
@ Anthropologie deParts 
au 8me Congres des 

Orientalistes (1889). 


G. SCHLEGEL, 
Docteur, Prof. &@ [Unti- 
versité de Leyde ; Délegué 
au Congres deStockholm- 
Christiania: du Kontn- 
klijk Instituut voor de 
Taal, Land-en Volken- 
kunde van  Neder- 
landsch-Indté a la Haye. 


REPONSE DES MEMBRES DU COMITE FONDATEUR. 

Réponse de Monsieur E. Madier de Montjau. 
J’approuve la déclaration de ces faits. 
Leitner et je m’associe aux opinions exprimées par lui. Les agissements 
du Congrés de Stockholm et de son Comité me paraissent ruineux pour 
Vinstitution. Je vote pour Londres. 


Jen remercie M. le Dr. 


E. MADIER DE MOonvtjAu, 
Membre fondateur et Membre de droit. 


Reponse de Monsieur J. Le Vailois. 
J’adhére dans les mémes termes que M. Madier de Montjau et je 


vote pour Londres. 


28. 11. 18809. 


J. LE VALtLots, 
Membre fondateur et Membre de droit. 


N.B.—La majorité du Comité Fondateur et des Membres frangais 
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ayant voté pour Londres ou Oxford comme siége du prochain Congrés (en 
1890 et 1891), et une invitation ayant été regue de Londres, il ne reste 
qu’a constituer des Comités de délégués en chaque pays représenté aux 
Congrés pour recevoir des adhésions, etc., sur la base de nos “statuts 
definitifs adoptés par l’assemblée internationale.” Veuillez donc “ élire 
des délégués chargés de recueillir des adhésions en faveur de la session 
suivante” et de trancher les questions préliminaires relatives 4 cette 
session. (Art. ro.) Nous proposerions que les membres qui ont signé et 
ceux qui signeront la Circulaire du 10 Octobre 1889 dans les différents 
pays, se constituassent en Assemblées générales, pour élire les dits Comités. 





THE DECLARATION. 
A Messieurs les Membres des Congrés Internationaux des 
Orientalistes. 
a Parts, 10 Octobre, 1889. 
MESSIEURS ET ILLUSTRES COLLEGUES, 

Nous croyons de notre devoir de réclamer contre la composition du 
Comité chargé d’organiser le prochain Congrés comme ne comprenant pas 
de membres appartenant 4 l’Angleterre, 4 la Russie, & la France, a |’Italie, 
au Portugal, 4 l’Espagne et autres pays qui ont des intéréts en Orient. Le 
récent Congrés n’ayant pas choisi le siége du prochain Congrés, le 
droit de faire ce choix doit revenir au Comité fondateur de Paris, 
selon les réeglements qui nous servent de base. Comme il est a craindre 
qu’une ville plutét orientale qu’orientaliste soit choisie par ’homme le plus 
actif de ce Comité organisateur (M. Landberg) pour siége du prochain 
Congrés, nous avons l’honneur de vous soumettre des considérations qui 
pourraient vous décider en faveur de Paris ou de Londres comme siége de 
ce Congrés. 

Beaucoup de nos Collégues sont d’avis qu’il est nécessaire de 
convoquer le prochain Congrés en 1890, oti au plus tard en 1891, et ceci 
dans une ville comme Paris ou Londres, oi nous ne serions pas le centre 
de l’attention et de l’amusement publics comme nous I|’étions ailleurs. Le 
récent Congrés du reste n’a pas résumé les travaux faits en différentes 
spécialités orientales depuis le Congrés de Vienne; il n’a pas pris 
connaissance de recherches de premier ordre et de beaucoup d’ouvrages 
faits depuis ce temps, il n’a pas suggéré des mesures pratiques pour 
encourager les études orientales soit en Orient ot elles sont négligées soit 
en Occident ott ces études devraient entrer dans l’éducation scientifique 
et méme dans la vie pratique. 

Si vous choisissez Londres, le Dr. Leitner sera trés heureux d’offrir une 
hospitalité simple 4 20 Membres pendant la durée du Congrés. Le Dr. 
Ginsburg V’offre 4 cing autres Membres et il y a lieu d’espérer que fous les 
membres auront au moins le choix entre des hétels et les maisons de nos 
Collégues et amis Anglais. Le Dr. Ginsburg, le professeur A. H. Sayce 
et le Dr. Leitner croient pouvoir obtenir une gaiantie de la somme de 
3000 livres sterling, en Angleterre, somme plus que suffisante pour un 
Congres sérieux. 

Nous sommes, MM. et IIlustres Collégues, vos tous dévoués 


























G. W. LEITNER, 
LL.D., D.OL., PH.D., 
M.A., &c. 
Ancien Directeur du col- 
lege du Gouvernement, 
et du Collége Oriental a 
Lahore, Inde; actuelle- 
ment Directeur de 0 In- 
stttut et du ATusée oré- 
entaux a Woking, pres 
Londres; Vice- Prést- 
dent du Congres inter- 
national des Sciences 
Ethnographiques tenu ad 

Paris en 1889. 


J’adhére a la décla- 
ration signée par MM. 
Leitner, Maspero, et 
Sayce. 

J. Oppert, 
Membre de UlInstitut, 
Prof. au College de 
France. 


Jadhére a la décla- 
ration signée par MM. 
Leitner, Maspero, Sayce, 
et Oppert. 

E. MADIER DE 
MonvTJau, 
Membre fondateur et 
Membre de droit article 
15 des Réglements), 

(vote pour Londres). 


G. SCHLEGEL, 
Professeur al Université 
de Leyde. 


G. U. Pope, 
.A., D.D., 
Oxford University. 
Hype CLARKE, 


V. P. of the Royal His- 
torical Society, &c. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN, 
K.C.S.1. 


O. Houpas, 
Professeur al’ Ecole des 
langues orientales vit- 
vantes a Paris. 


F. KIELHORN, 
PH.D., C.I.E., 
Prof. of Sanscrit at the 
University of Gottingen 
(London or Paris, 1890 

or 1891). 

G. DEvERIA, 
Prof. de Chinois mo- 
derne a l’Ecole des lan- 
gues orientales vivantes 
a Paris. 

E. GROSJEAN MAUPIN, 
Nancy, 

Prof. agrégé de l’ Uni- 

versitile. 
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G. MAsPERO, 
Membre de VInstitut, 
Professeur au College de 
France. 

Avec l’opinion que le 
prochain Congrés dev- 
rait se tenir 4 Londres 
ou & Oxford, plutét qu’a 
Paris. 

D. CHWOLSON, 
Docteur, Professeur Emé- 
rite, Consetller Wétat 
actuel; St. Pétersbourg 
(vote pour Londres). 


J. LE VALtois, 
Membre fondateur et de 
droit (pour Londres). 


Cu. Cousin, 
President des amis du 
livres et des bibliophiles 
contemporains, Paris. 


E, AMELINEAU, 
Maitre de Conférences 


. a [Ecole des “Hautes 


Etudes, Paris. 


(Plutét Londres que 
Paris.) 


! 
EMILE GUIMET, 
Musée Guimet, Paris. 


H. W. BELLEw, 
M.D., C.S.I., 
Surgeon-General, Ben- 

gal Army (retired), 


G. M. OLLIVIER 
BEAUREGARD. 


Oxford “or. London 
(provided no invitation 
be received from Swit- 
zerland, &c.) 

Tuos. G. PINCHEs, 
Dept. of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

R. HOoERNING, 


Dept. of Oriental MSS., 
British Museum. 


T. H. THornrton, 
DiC: CS. 
Member of Council of 
the Royal Asiatic 

Society. 

Jadhére 4 la déclara- 
tion signée par MM. 
Leitner, Maspero, Sayce 
et Oppert. 

GIUSEPPE TURRINI, 
Prof. Univ. Bologna 
(pour Paris ou Londres). 

A. C. LYALL, 

K.C.B., K.C.LE., D.C.L. 


12* 
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A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., LL.D., D.D., 
Dep. Prof. Comp. Philo- 
logy, Oxford; Fellow 
and late Senior Tutor, 

Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 


Le soussigné Président 
de Academie Franco- 
Hispano-Portugaise de 
Toulouse, etc., déclare 
adhérer en son entier 4 
la proposition faite par 
MM. Leitner, Maspero, 
Sayce, et Oppert. 
CLEMENT SIPIERE 
(pour Londres). 
CuRISTIAN D. 
GINSBURG, 
LL.D., &c. 
A. G. ELLIs, 
M.A., 
British Museum. 

R. K. Douctas, 
Prof. of Chinese, King’s 
College, London. Deé- 
y,208 de l Angleterre au 

ongres fondateur de 
Paris. 

Ep. Drouin, 
M.R.A.S., M.S.B.ARCH. 


La SociETE ACADE- 
MIQUE’ INDO - CHI- 
NOISE DE FRANCE. 


C. W. SKARSTEDT, 
PH. & D.D., 
Theol. Prof. (Lund) 
(pour Londres). 


Cc. J. Bats, 


M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn ; formerly Censor of 
King’s College, London. 

J. Lecce, 
M.A., LL.D., D.D., 
Professor, Fellow Cor- 
pus Christé Coll., Ox- 


ford; Professor of 


Chinese in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (in favour 
of Paris). 
EDMUND 
McC ure. 


ANTELMO 
SEVERINI 
(pour Paris). 
PauL Ory, 
Réstdant de France en 
Annam et au Tonkin. 

(pour Londres). 

A. TSAGARELLI, 
Dr., Prof. a VUniv. de 
St. Petersbourg, Con- 
seiller @Etat (a Paris 
ou Londres). 
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Fr. KAULEN, 
Prof. of Theology at 
Bonn (for London or 
Oxford, or wherever 
science and not amuse- 
ment is the object). 


T. Witton DAVIES, 


B.A., 
Professeur de langue hé- 
braigue, Haverfordwest, 
N. Wales (suggests a 
British annual Oriental 
Congress, and votes for 
Paris or London—or 
Oxford). 


E. GLASER, 


Munich 
(Paris ou Londres). 


A. NEUBAUER, 


M.A., 
Exeter Coll.  sub-Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, 
Oxford. 


Pror. Dr. HARTWIG 
DERENBOURG, 
Professeur al Ecole des 
langues Orientales vi- 

vantes a Paris. 
(pour Paris ou Londres). 


B. P. HazpeEu, 
Prof. a 0Univ. de Bu- 
carest (pour Paris, 1890). 

Je partage l’opinion 
du Professeur Maspero. 
Lyon, 6 Novembre, 1889. 

HENRY COUTAGNE, 
Médecin légiste (Oxford 
ou Londres en 1891). 


E. W. BULLINGER, 
D.D. 
GEORGE BirRDWwooD, 
M.D, LL.D., K-CLE., 
C.S.1. 

C. M. Watson, 
C.M.G., MAJOR R.E. 
H. H. Howortn, 
M.P. 

G. DE VASCONCEL- 


Los ABREU, 
Professeur de Sanscrit 
alLcole Sup.de Lettres, 
Lisbonne; Délégué du 
Gouvern. de Sa Majesté 
T. F. au VIIle Congres 
des Orientalistes. 

Le ComTeE C. DE 
MoNTBLANC 
(pour Londres). 
XAVIER GAULTIER 
DE CLAUBRY 
(adhésion empressée 
pour Londres). 


Cu. MICHEL, 
Professeur @ 0 Univer- 
sité de Gand. 

G. GorRESIO, 
Sécrétaire perpetuel de 
l'Académie des Sciences 
a@ Turin, Membre étran- 
ger de UlInstitut de 
france (pour Paris). 

Dr. J. GOTTWALDT, 
Kazan (pour Paris ou 
Londres en 1890). 
Pror. Dr. C. ABEL, 
Berlin 
(pour Londres). 
HERBERT BAYNES, 
M.R.A.S. 
GrorGE Roy 
BADENOCH, 


1D, 

Dean of the Oriental 
Institute, Woking. 
C. WELLs, 


PH.D., 
Professor of Turkish at 


King’s College, London 
(formerly Professor at 
the Imperial Naval Col- 
lege, Constantinople) ; 

xaminer in Turkish 
and Arabic to the Civil 
Service Commission, 
1887-8-9, &c. 

E. Monvet, 
Docteur, Professeur de 
langues orientales a 
2Université de Geneve 
(pour Londres en 1890). 

Le ComTE 

DILHAN, 

(pour Paris). 


H. W. FREELAND, 
M.A. (Oxon. ), M.R.A.S. 
(pour Londres). 


D. MARcERON, 
(pour Londres). 


E. Sopr 
(pour Londres). 

R. GRAFFIN, 
Prof. de Syriaque, Inst. 
Cathol. Paris( pour Lon- 
dres). 


J. GrrarD DE RIALLE, 
Ministre Sig era 
atre, Chef dela Division 
des Archives au Minis- 
tere des Affaires Etran- 
geres. 

JAMES 
TDARMESTETER, 
Professeur au Collége 
de France (a Londres ou 

Oxford en 1891). 
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B. DE VILLEMEREUIL. 
PauL BOoELt, 
Membre de la Sociéte 
Asiatique, Paris (adhére 
avec empressement, 

Oxford ou Londres). 


J. F. Brumwarpt, 
Lecturer of Hindustant, 
Bengali, and Hindi for 
the Imperial Institute, 
London. 


Aucustus W. 
FRANKS, 

C.B.; LITT.D.; F.R-S., 
British Museum, Lon- 
dres (pour Paris ou 
Londres’. 

Fr. J. Hewitr 
B.C.S. (retired) M.R.A.S. 


E. N. ADLER, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 


W. IRVINE, 
B.C.S. (vetived) M.R.A.S. 


Ant. J. BAaum- 
GARTNER, 
Prof. @’Exeg. de VA. T. 
al’ Ecole deThéol.Genéve 
(Londres ou Paris en 
1891). 

Fét1x Rosiou, 
Correspondant, de I'In- 
stitut,&c, (choisit Paris 
dont le tour revient, 
1891). 

H. A. SaLmong, 
Lecturer of Arabic at 
the University and 
‘ine’s Colleges, London. 


Dr. J. S. PHEngs, 
F.S.A.; F.R.G.S., &c. 


Mme. I*. KRELLEN- 
BERG, 
Kazan (1° Paris, 2? Lon- 
dres, 1890). 


AMELIA B. Epwarps, 
LL.D., ETC., 

V. P. and Hon. See. 
Egypt Exploration 
Fund (vote pour Paris, 
Londres, la Suisse ou 
Oxford ; avec préférence 
pour la Suisse, 1891.) 


Dr. H. H. Von 
BILGUER 
(1° pour Paris, 2° pour 
Londres). 

A. LEGRAND, Dr., 
President de la Societe 
Americaine de France 
(Paris ou Londres). 
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JosEPH MACDONALD. 


LE CAPITAINE A. 
D’IRGENS-BERGH, 
Docteuren droit, Gentil- 
homme de la Cambre de 
SMW. le Rot de Dane- 
mark, &c.  (prefére 

lannée 1891). 


Messrs. les Membres 
des Congrés_ Interna- 
tionaux des Orientalistes 
le 31 Octobre, 1889, 
Paris, 44 Rue de Rennes. 
‘*Je m’associe 4 la pro- 
testation de MM. Leit- 
ner, Maspero, et Sayce, 
contre la composition du 
Comité chargé d’organi- 
ser le prochain Congrés 
International des Orien- 
talistes, et je déclare 
voter pour Londres.” 

MARQUIS DE 
CROIZIER. 
Membre des Congres 
Internationaux des Ori- 
entalistes ; Président 
de la Soctété Académt- 
gue Indo-Chinoise de 

France, &¢., &¢. 

EUGENE GIBERT, 
Membre des Congres 
I[nternationaux des 
Orientalistes, &c. 


C. C. JENSEN, 


Pasteur Emérite,Copen- 
hague 
(pour Londres). 


P. E. Foucaux, 
Professeur_au College 
de France. 


A. A. MACDONELL, 
M.A., PH.D, 
Dep. Prof. of Sanskrit, 
Oxford. 


TH. ORSIER, 
DR. EN DROIT 
(pour Londres). 


J'adhére 4 la déclara- 
tion de M. le Dr. Leitner, 
avec opinion que le pro- 
chain Congrés doit se 
réunir & Londres et dés 
1890. 

RavisI 
(BARON TEXTOR DE), 
Président-Fondateur du 
premier Congrés des 
Orientalistes Francats; 
Président de Séance du 
premier Congres Interna- 
“ional des Orientalistes 
(Paris); Délégué aux 
Congres de Londres et de 

St. Petersbourg, &c. 


JULIEN 
DucHATEAU, 
Trésorier du Congres en 
1873 (pour Londres). 
E. J. Rapson, 


M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge (British 
useum). 

Dr. J. KartowiTz 
(de Varsovie) 
(pour Londres, 1891). 
M. G. L. VAN 
LOCHERN, 
Amsterdam 
(pour Paris ou Londres). 


Je proteste et je vote 
pour Londres. 

E. AYMONIER, 
Directeur de lEcole 
Coloniale de Paris 

(pour Londres). 


H. CERNUSCHI. 





GUSTAVE Dueat, 
Ancien Prof. a l’Ecole 
des langues orientales 
vivantes (Paris ou Lon- 
dres). 

Max GRUNERT, 
Professor of Oriental 
languages, Prague 

(pour Londres). 


Messieurs les Membres sont priés de signer cette lettre en exprimant 
leur adhésion pour Paris ou Londres et de la renvoyer au Dr. Leitner, 2 
Woking, Angleterre, 4 M. le Marquis de Croizier, 44, Rue de Rennes 4 
Paris, ou 4 M. E. Madier de Montjau, 50, rue de Moscou, & Paris. 


Pour LoNpRES oU OXFORD.* 


R. Rost, 

LL.D., &c., 
Ribliothécaire de ? India 
Office, Londres. 

IELIx MICHALOWSKI, 
D.M.M. 
(pou- Paris). 
Tu. Duka, 
M.D. 

(plutét a Paris). 
Pror. Dr. V. 
FAUSBOLL, 
Francis W. 
PERCIVAL, 

M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Rev. H. G. 
ToMKINS 
(London preferred). 
H. PRIESTLEY, 


B.A. B.C.S. (retired), 
(Paris or Oxford). 


F. ADSERSEN, 


CAPT. 

(a Londres ou Oxford 
en 1890, ou au plus tard 
en 1891). 

J. J. Meyer, 
Officier civil du Gou- 
vernement des Indes 
Néerlandatses (& Lon- 
dres ou Paris). 

LEon FEER, 
Bibliothécaire ala biblio- 
théque nationale a Paris 
(a Londres ou Oxford 
en 1891). 

JULIEN VINSON, 
Prof. & [Ecole des lan- 
gues Orientales vivantes 
a Paris. 

CuHartes H. H. 

WRIGHT, 

D.D., PH.D., 


Examiner in Hebrew, 
&=c., University of Lon- 
don, late Delegate of 
the University of Lon- 
donat the Oriental Con- 
gress at Stockholm and 
Christiania, 

HENRI CorDIER, 
Prof.al Ecole Nationale 
des langues Orientales 
vivantes et ad Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris. 


LE Baron J. DE 
BAYE, 
Membre titulaire de la 
Soctété des Antiquatres 
de France (& Londres 
ou 4 Oxford en 1890 ou 

en 1891). 

J. VAN DEN GHEYN, 
Prof. de Sanscrit a 0 In- 
Stitut Catholique a 
Paris. 


“Il y a des difficultés 4 la réception d’un Congrés 4 Oxford. 
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WESTERN BUDDHISM. 


As a short time ago a most interesting paper was presented 
to us by the Bishop of Colombo upon the state of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, perhaps a slight commentary on the mass of 
grovelling superstition and decayed Hinduism, which trades 
under the name of the Great Buddha, who brought civiliza- 
tion and religion to the larger portion of mankind, may be 
acceptable to those interested in the subject. We have read 
so full an account of fanaticism and ignorance in Ceylon, it 
may be as well to glance at the Northern School of Bud- 
dhism, which has made its way to our Western world, and 
between which and the Singhalese there is as much cause of 
dissension as there was between Luther and Pope Leo X. 
As both the Roman and the Reformed churches _ bore 
the name of Christian, so the followers of Sakyamuni from 
Persia to Japan and China, and the fakirs of Southern India 
bear the name of Buddhist. It would be as reasonable to 
say we could not become Christians, because we do not bow 
down to images, or trust in the absolution of the priest, as 
to say we cannot become Buddhists because we do not care 
for devil-dancing, or that it is against our principles to offer 
sacrifices. The spirit of a religion does not lie in its cor- 
ruption. The acceptors of the sublime philosophy of 
Sakyamuni (called by the Southern or Pali school Gautama 
Buddha) in the Western Hemisphere are accused of main- 
taining the “ grovelling superstition” of the East. What have 
the accused to offer in defence? A brief analysis of the 
great religion without a creed. 

The Northern School of Buddhism appears to have 
diverged from the Southern a hundred years after Buddha's 
death, about 377 B.C., after the Council held at Vaisali 
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(Besarh, near Patna). It (the Northern Buddhism) is not 
merely a free development or adaptation of the Southern 
Buddhism as the Bishop of Colombo regards it, but is rather 
the result of the mixture of foreign and non-Buddhist ideas, 
with the orthodox belief of the old school. When we say 
“ orthodox belief,” we do not mean the pure and unadulter- 
ated precepts, but the germs of Buddha’s teaching, which, 
falling into a barren soil and receiving no nourishment, in- 
stead of developing freely, lost many of its nobler parts and 
became narrowed and corrupt. The Northern tribes who, if 
savage in their native hills, came with at least new life and 
earnest practices, bore down and settled in the districts north 
and west of the Ganges. We know by early tradition that 
Buddha preached to and converted many of these foreign 
people, such as the Voggians of Vaisili and the natives of 
Kaisinagara. Though brought over nominally to the faith, 
they retained with their professed adhesion to it very many 
of their own superstitions. This mixture of the old ideas 
with the new led to the development of the one great Eastern 
religion, caused the division which occurred at the so-called 
second Council of Vaisili, and afterwards the formation of 
eighteen heterodox sects. These sects spread rapidly over 
North India, and kept a firm hold on the greater part of it; 
whilst the orthodox portion of the community, under the 
name of the School of the Elder (Sthaviras) and its sub- 
division took root in the South, especially in the district 
between the Godaveri and the Krishna. Here, probably, 
the Pali language was developed and matured. Even in 
Huen Tsieng’s time (600 A.D.) “the language of Andhra 
and the arrangement of the sentences (7.e., grammatical form) 
differed from that of Mid-India, though the shapes of the 
letters were nearly the same.” (Si-yu-ki II. 217.) The 
Buddhist books, according to the orthodox tradition, were 
written and classed here, and at intervals hence carried to 
Ceylon. This is the opinion of Dr. Oldenburg (Introduc- 
tion to the Vinaya Pitaka). It does not follow, however, so 
other authorities state, that the Pali books of the present day 
13 
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are identical with the early ones known in South India. In 
fact there is good reason to suppose that during the first 
centuries of our era the Pali books were lost and the Sanscrit 
version used in their place until the time of Buddagrosha 
(perhaps 420 A.D.). So that the Northern school is not at 
alla development of the Southern nucleus of belief; but 
an independent growth, embodying doubtless the same 
primitive doctrine (derived, however, not from the Pali, but 
from original tradition), but expanded by the introduction of 
foreign elements unknown to the orthodox school. 

Perhaps the difference in the two schools is shown most 
plainly by the names used by each for the founder of their 
religion. The Southern or Pali schools speak of him as 
Gotama or Gautama, a term used chiefly in the Northern 
school as one of disrespect or reproach. On the other hand 
in the North the ordinary name for the Buddha is Sakya- 
muni, of which name Childers speaks thus (s.v. Sakiyo, 
Pali Dict.) : ‘‘ 1 here enter my protest against the continental (!) 
custom of speaking of Gautama Buddha as Sakyamuni, 
which is a mere epithet. . . . Gautama is the name by 
which he was universally known and addressed.” Professor 
Beal says :—‘‘ There could not be a more palpable error 
than this. Even at the present day the religion of Buddha 
in China is classified as “Shih Kian” or “Shik Kian.” 

'—that is ‘the doctrine or teaching of Sakya,” whilst the 
epithet of Ku-tum, or Gautama, is one of contempt and dis- 
respect.” On every ground the Southern or Pali school 
represents one branch, and the Northern (but not necessarily 
Sanscrit) school an independent growth from the same 
primitive root. 

It seems from these facts gathered from authentic sources 
and the dates, both of the dissension at the Council of 
Vaisali, leading to the rupture and formation of two schools 
and of the writing and classification of the Pali books; that 
the Buddhism of the Sacred Books in Ceylon is no guide 
whatever to the Buddhism of Northern and Mid-India, 
China, Japan, aad Corea. So much for the written tradition, 
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and with regard to the oral, it is somewhat strange that a 
Christian preacher should reject the “tradition” of his own 
church, as supported by the Romanists, and uphold the 
“tradition” of the Buddhist as extant in Ceylon! When 
we say “uphold” we mean, of course, that he should declare 
that the traditional interpretation should form their true 
religion. 

The Bishop of Colombo, when alluding to the number 
of Buddhists, takes exception to the custom of enrolling the 
Chinese population in a body amongst the professed followers 
of this religion. It is well known the Chinese are, pro- 
fessedly at least, Confucianists. Their tastes and interests 
lie in the maintenance of their old classics, but the literary 
portion of the community is generally Buddhist as well. A 
Buddhist cannot be a Confucianist, properly speaking, but 
he may accept what he sees to be right in Confucianism in 
matters relating to filial piety and the duties of a good 
subject ; and a large section, millions in fact, adhere solely 
to the Buddhist religion. They frequent the temples, feed 
the monks, and are influenced by the hope of future reward 
for their pious acts, and deterred from evil by fear of punish- 
ment. This is well known to Chinese students, and so far 
shows that Buddhism, perhaps in its exaggerated form, is a 
power among them regarded dogmatically. With regard to 
numerical statements, Professor Neuman counts 369 millions 
of Buddhists, a number which multiplied by three would 
give one milliard, 107 millions for the population of the 
earth. This is estimated by M. Hassel at 921 millions, by 
Malte-Brun at 642 millions, and by others at 737 millions. 
The half of the average sum of these numbers would be 385 
millions. Obry (in reply to M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire) 
says :—“ The translator of the Radjatarangini does not much 
exaggerate the number of actual Buddhists in placing them 
at one half of the human race.” 

As to Korea, the Bishops Bickersteth and Williams 
relate ‘‘ that Buddhism has but little influence here.” It is 


true the Buddhist monks and nuns are not allowed to enter 
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the capital or any walled city. This prohibition is said to 
have arisen from political reasons and from abuses caused 
by evil-disposed people personating monks and nuns. But 
in the country one sees Korean peasants very devout in 
their observance of Buddhist worship. In the towns neither 
Buddhism nor any other religion seems to have any hold. It 
was, however, through Korea that Japan received its first 
knowledge of Buddhism, and not a few of the pilgrims who 
visited India in the seventh century of our era were Koreans, 
according to I. Tsing. It was from Korea again the best 
and oldest copy of the Northern Canon of Buddhist books 
proceeded, and was brought to Japan in A.D. 1275; and 
from their compilation the Japanese Society, K6-Kid-sho-in, 
is now publishing from moveable type a new edition of the 
same Canon. In addition to the fact that we owe to Korea 
several scholar-like editions of Buddhist secular works (such 
as the edition of Fa-Hien’s travels and others) it is abun- 
dantly evident that their country is not as dead to Buddhism 
as the Bishops would represent. 

The Bishop of Colombo dwells upon the peculiarity of 
Buddhism that itis not “exclusive,” that is, that it can dwell 
among a people who do not implicitly accept its teaching ; 
that a Buddhist can continue a Hindu or Taoist, &c., and 
be none the less a Buddhist. But surprise on this matter 
can only be due to sheer disregard of the great Buddhist 
principle : ‘‘ Believe in a thousand gods, or a trinity of gods, 
or no god at all; but if you try to lead a pure life, you are a 
Buddhist.” If, also, it be considered comfortless and dis- 
couraging as stated by the Bishop, in his article, that a 
‘‘man must strive, and has no help to look for, but must help 
himself,” it is at any rate sound, and fills up a moral gap 
made by another creed—“ that if you believe so and so, it will 
be well with you hereafter; but if you do not believe, no 
goodness of life will help you.” Buddhism, which teaches 
man’s responsibility towards himself, is not exclusive as re- 


gards doctrine, but that is not a peculiarity of this philoso- 
phical religious school only. Even Peter, James, and John 
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remained Jews, and continued to keep the passover and to 
pray to Jehovah, as well as tried to force Judaic rites on 
others. It is the same with all the great religions in the pre- 
sent day. Sir W. W. Hunter says (in the same number of 
Nineteenth Century, 137), ‘In Islam as in Hinduism, there is 
an enlightened party who are shaking off the trammels of old 
superstitions, and are labouring to bring their hereditary 
faith into accord with the requirements of the times.” And 
the same tendency is visible elsewhere: a tendency leading 
to the acknowledgment that there is more or less “ good in 
everything,” and the agreements of differing religious be- 
liefs ought to be searched out and shown, for the strengthen- 
ing of our faith, as well as the difference and disagreements 
in proof of our superiority, 

As we are here casting a summarising glance over 
Northern Buddhism as accepted by the West, we should per- 
haps allude to the Bishop of Colombo’s statement, that Eng- 
land, when supporting Buddhism, is simply maintaining the 
“grovelling superstition of Ceylon.” No one who knows 
anything of Buddhism, calls ‘iat Buddhism, but agrees with 
the ‘Bishop himself when he says, that what Bishops Wil- 
liams and Bickersteth say of Korea may also be applied to 
Ceylon. ‘ Buddhism has been little influence here. The 
Confucian philosophy remains the religion of the learned 
classes ; the unlearned have none, unless it be excessive re- 
verence for, or dread of, ghosts and evil spirits.” Evidently 
Buddhism is as strange a religion now, in Ceylon, as Christi- 
anity. And the mission which is spoken of, as setting out 
from Japan, to enlighten Western Europe, where they be- 
lieve Christianity is dying out, had perhaps better take 
Ceylon on its way, that the sins of the heathen fanatics may 
not rest on the shoulders of the Buddhist philosophers. It is 
not for maintaining superstition that Buddhism was ever 
preached. In the “substance of the Vinaya” or “ the preach- 
ing of the Vinaya,” alluded to by Asoka in the edict of 
Bhabra, it is clearly laid down among things forbidden 
“that there must be no study of the stars, or the 
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movements of the constellations, no casting lucky or un- 
; and what did Buddha come for, but as a re- 
generator of the Brahminical school, with its mass of evil 





’ 


lucky days’ 


customs, and as a seeker after holiness found in man, through 
the essence of God. Buddha's crusade was against all out- 
ward help, or rather outward semblance of help, and his 
doctrine that of inward life. This system would not clash 
with Christianity ; and the Church might well acknowledge 
the good found in this as in other faiths : let it disclose the 
services which all the great religions have performed for 
mankind, the binding power which they supplied to the feeble 
social organisations of other days, the support which they 
gave to the nascent moral sense, the function they have dis- 
charged in developing the ideas of national obligation and 





domestic duty. When we have done this, we shall not find 
our recognition of what is good has drawn us into the path 
of evil, such as maintaining “ grovelling superstition,” which ; 
is not a growth peculiar only to the East. 

In the article still under consideration we find a state- 
ment, ‘That there is not the slightest hint that the truths 
the Buddhists make known come by revelation from any 
person superior to the Buddha, or that Buddha is in any 
sense God.” This carries us into one of the most knotty 
points of the whole discussion. The question is often raised, 
“Have Buddhists a God?” (or are they Atheists, in 
modern jargon ?) Did Buddha acknowledge a Supreme 
Being? His time was 600 B.C., when the one God, 
Jehovah, was all that had been declared, and that far from 
Nepaul, where he was born, and Kaisinagara, where he 
died. The religion of his age and country was Brahminism, 
which enforced the worship of, not one God, but many, and 





not the sacrifice of one’s own life, but the sacrifice of other 
lives. And in this sea of sin and sorrow, in the midst of 
ignorance and self-deception, was born “ Buddha,” which 


means the “enlightened one,” “one who has attained to the | 


highest wisdom,” a “God among Gods,” “the author of all | 
truth.” That he did not declare himself as God or as a ] 
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means of salvation to the people can be proved by abundant 
evidence; but that he endeavoured to attain Supreme 
Wisdom to guide others into the Fourfold Noble Path can 
also be proved by abundant evidence. How he attained it 
is related by every Buddhist Canon, every Eastern chronicle, 
with such slight variation, that one may certainly glance 
over the story without being accused of much historical 
inaccuracy. 

Buddha, born about 620 B.C., near the city of Kapila, 
was the son of Suddhddana, King of Kapilaaster, and his 
Queen Maya. The legends relating to his birth matter little. 
He was known in youth as Prince Siddhartha, and was re- 
nowned for his extraordinary gifts and gentle and sublime 
character. His tastes were entirely those of the higher 
and most intellectual kind; and so much was he given to 
thought and study that he incurred the displeasure of his 
father’s ministers and advisers, who represented him to his 
Majesty as incapable of any manly exercise. In disproof of this 
accusation Siddhartha then displayed immense power and 
strength, and performed great feats of physical agility and 
skill. Being warned by prophecy and by the extraordinary 
phenomenal circumstance attending his birth, that his son 
would become a Buddha and renounce all his princely state 
to go out as a mendicant in pursuit of wisdom and to aid 
suffering mankind, King Suddhédana had him placed under 
the most careful surveillance, everything to please and satisfy 
and sooth was kept around him, and everything to cause 
thought and reflection was far removed from him. A beau- 
tiful, young and loving wife, Yasodhara, was bestowed on 
him, and all things to charm the sense, as well as intellect, 
surrounded him. But the prophecy, even of those in 
benighted heathendom, seven centuries before Christ, was 
fulfilled. He was to see four sights (viz., decrepitude, sick- 
ness, a dead body, and a recluse), which would induce him 
to leave the palace and becomeamendicant. This the King 
had guarded against, but Siddhartha resolved to ride cut on 
his horse, Kantaka, and accompanied by his devoted atten- 
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dant, Channa, to see the world. In the article before us we 
read: ‘The historical character of Gautama was unstained 
except by pride.” Even after the most careful study of 
every legend extant relating to Gautama’s life, we can find 
no single instance of this “pride.” They differ in some 
degree and in minor circumstances or anecdotes, but the 
principal incidents remain the same; and the character 
ascribed to Buddha is identical throughout, pure and simple, 
holy and self-sacrificing. His detractor declares his character 
“stained with pride,” but brings forward no evidence or 
legendary data to corroborate the statement. 

Prince Siddhartha rode out, on his horse Kantaka, to 
“see the world.” He had marvelled often why his father’s 
subjects cared for him ; although he cared for them, how could 
they know it? so he argued. And when a little boy threw 
flowers in his path, he begged he might be lifted up, to ride 
on his horse before him. He proceeded among his people, 
in the midst of acclamation and a festive throng, but on his 
way he saw—a trembling old man! The Prince enquired, 
“Was he born so?” His attendant* replied,‘ No, he once had 
been young like themselves.” The Prince asked ‘ were 
there many such beings in the world?” and received the 
answer ‘there were many.” He asked then, ‘would he 
become so?” and had the reply, “All beings must.” He 
turned back filled with the thought, that if all things must 
decay, life was not to be desired. A few months after, he saw 
a sick man or déwa at the roadside, with the appearance of a 
leper, and he returned at once to the palace greatly agitated. 
At exactly the same period—four months—he found in the 
garden a dead body covered with worms ; and four months 
after again, he met a recluse journeying along the road, with 
a face expressing the most perfect peace and contentment. 


* His attendant was more honest than the French ecclesiastic. ‘“ Quoi 
donc,” exclaimed the young Dauphin to his preceptor, when some book 
mentioned a King as having died—‘“ quoi donc, les rois meurent-ils?” 
“ Quelquefois, monseigneur,” was the cautious but courtly reply. — 
Brougham’s Historical Sketches. 
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He thought over these things for many days: the King 
was terrified and increased the guard around the palace gates, 
declaring the Prince should not be permitted to pass out. 
But his efforts to amuse and distract the Prince all failed; 
the dancing and singing girls wearied and disgusted him, and 
he brooded over “suffering mankind” night andday. To his 
‘‘Lotus-flower,” the Princess Yasodhara he confided the painful 
thoughts that worked upon his soul: the fear of death, the dread 
of sickness and old age, and the transience of all existing 
things. Not only for himself and loved one, but for all the 
world, he wondered always “whence the cause of sorrow?” 
The Brahma that he knew seemed to him a cruel god to make 
the world so, and give no means of escape: was there none ? 
This was the question that harassed and tormented him, 
and made him resolve to devote his life to the solution of the 
problem, what was the cause of suffering, and where lay the 
means of release? Yasodhara knew well his life would be 
devoted to the relief and welfare of mankind. Her father, 
Supra-budha, King of Koli, had refused consent to her 
marriage with Siddhartha, fearing she would soon become a 
widow, as it was prophesied the Prince should become a 
recluse. Yasodhara declared, wever; that -even- if, Sidd- 
hartha were to become a recite the day’ -afterhis mariage, 
there was no one else in the Wwerld’to whoa ‘sie would be 
united. , 
Siddhartha could not trust himself to say farewell to his 
wife and infant son. He stood in the doorway gazing 
silently at all he loved and valued—the loving, beautiful 
Yasodhara and her child lying on a flower-decked couch— 
and mutely left them to the welfare of the present, while he 
sought the welfare in the yet to come. Channa, his faithful 
attendant, waited for him with his milk-white steed, Kantaka, 
and in the night-time they set out. They rode till day- 
break, when Siddhartha dismounted, and divesting himself 
of all jewels and ornaments, gave them to Channa, bidding 
him return with them and the horse, and inform his father 
and wife that he had “gone into the forest,” and they would 
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not see him again until he had become a Buddha. The 
Prince then entered upon his life as a mendicant, having 
renounced wealth, power, and ease, rich food, and luxurious 
clothing. He subsisted on the alms he begged from door to 
door, striving, through humility and poverty, to gain the key 
of wisdom. The incidents related of his six years’ asceticism 
are too numerous even to toitch on here. The life can 
scarcely be considered purely legendary, as all history seems 
to point to the existence of this Gautama Buddha; and the 
accounts in both Northern and Southern Canons tally pretty 
closely, as if the trials and temptations of this one Buddha 
were a sign-post in the great religion. The first city we read 
he tarried in, after seven days’ fast, was Rajahgara,* which 
is about sixteen miles south of Bahar. There the King 
Bimsara went to him, hearing he had retired to the Rock 
Paudhara, to eat the contents of his alms-bowl, and said: 
‘What is this that you are doing? No prince of your 
exalted rank was ever before a mendicant. |Suddhddana was 
lord paramount of the Sakya race.} There are connected 
with Rajahgara 80,000 inferior towns, and 18 kelas of 
people. The countries of Angu Magadha are 4,800 miles in 
extent, and bring me. in acountless revenue. The city was 
once the, residence of a Chakr awartti, and even now there 
are five grades | of nob: es ; ‘therefore come and divide the 
kingdom with me.” But the Prince replied: “In seven 
days I shall reject the Chakrawartti-ship ; so if I were to 
take the half of your kingdom, it would be like throwing 
away the magical jewel, chinta-manikya, for a common stone. 
I want not an earthly kingdom; | seek to become Buddha.” 
The King found it impossible to overcome his objections, 


* The city is still known by this name. The Pijdwaliya says of it :— 
“Tt is called Rajahgara because it was founded by a king, and every 
house in it resembled a palace. It is surrounded by mountains. In the 
time of the Buddhas it was like one vast round, in which the priest can go 
from house to house to receive alms. It was abandoned by Asoka, and 
when visited by Fa Hien, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to India, A.D. 400, 
was entirely desolate and uninhabited, though a few Buddhistical remains 
could be traced.” 
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and could only extract a promise from him that when he 
began to teach he would first visit Rajahgara : which agree- 
ment he fulfilled. 

Allusions are often made to the strange resemblance that 
lies between the life of Buddha and the life of Christ, and 
the resemblance is certainly remarkable. Buddha's life 
was so pure, so self-sacrificing ; his devotion to mankind so 
heart-whole, his search after truth so earnest, it seems 
impossible to deny, that the life of any man, not God, could 
be more perfect or more guiding. To compare his life to 
that of Shakespeare is an act of stone-blindness—imbecility ! 
Shakespeare was one of our cleverest poets and philosophers ; 
Gautama (as we call him for convenience sake) was a great 
teacher, who practised the doctrine of self-renunciation. To 
consider the individual one must look on, not the miraculous 
conditions and fables related concerning him, but the historical 
facts of his existence. We are informed, by one of the 
strangest misrepresentations that ever misled the ignorant 
and confiding, that Gautama “did not perform any act of 
extraordinary goodness or self-sacrifice ;” and the question 
of the day, ‘how to obtain deliverance from the evil, and to 
gain the good, how to be happily born, or rather, how 
to escape unhappy births,” and the method of sacrifice 
and austerity and meditation, were in full force at 
the time, and were not due to Gautama! Certainly they 
were not! futile efforts were not ascribed to Gautama, 
but the reformation of the religion was. In dread 
of the declaration that his son would become a Buddha, 
renounce his kingdom, and go forth into the world 
to preach nobler and better things, King Suddhodana kept 
all religious and philosophic questions from him ; but the pro- 
blem of life, in due time, presented itself to him, and was not 
flung aside unsolved. He renounced a life of perfect earthly 
happiness, of ease and pleasure, luxury and power, for one 
of misery, privation, penury and hardship; was there no 
self-sacrifice in that ? 

He entered on the only path he saw, that of 
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austerity and meditation, hoping it would lead to the 
desired end. He went to the Urewela forest, joined a 
body of ascetics, and went through self-torture, fasting and 
physical suffering, perhaps in a greater degree, but still 
somewhat similar, to that undergone by Christian monks 
in later days. He was sorely tempted by Mara The 
Evil One, who, the Buddhist Scriptures record, gnashed his 
teeth when Siddhartha left the palace and declared, ‘‘ We 
will see whether thou wilt become Buddha; from this time 
forth I will tempt thee with all the devices I can imagine ; 
until the reception of the Buddhaship I will follow thee 
incessantly like thy very shadow, and on the day of its 
attainment I will bring a mighty army to oppose thee.” In 
this religion, condemned as only “fanaticism and devil- 
dancing,” there appears to be a great God Brahma and an 
Evil One (opposed); is this so benighted in an age when 
Solomon (with his many wives), who had worshipped 
Jehovah, turned away to Ashtoreth and Moloch? From 
this Brahminism, with its great God and Evil One, Gautama 
built up the religion of the Eastern world. He would 
perhaps have said as the Chinese say to-day, ‘If God loved 
His Son why did he kill him? and why if he loved the 
world did he put misery in it?” Gautama sought a god of 
peace and love, not one to be appeased by sacrifices; he 
sought a spirit, not to be described or seen by man, but 
which he believed to be in immediate connection with him; 
he sought knowledge of, and acquaintance with that spirit, 
and he called that wisdom. Whence then the maligners 
who say Buddhists have no God? This is a sketch on 
Buddhism, not a religious discussion, or one would ask, is 
it nearer the truth to feel God an essence within, without, 
inconceivable by man, known only as something greater than 
himself, to which belongs eternity and rest; or to picture 
him figuratively, as like ourselves, only a superior and awful 
being, who gives love and mercy measured out ? 


It is a common belief, arising probably from the fact that 
Gautama was the founder of the Buddhist religion, that 
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‘‘Buddhism ” means principally—as well as the two tenets 
of “No God,” ‘‘No Heaven ”—the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls; but it would be more honest to assert with 
the Bishop of Colombo that that was a “doctrine of his 
” It was the idea inculcated in the Hindoo mind, and 
no Christ or Christian heaven was dreamt of, in the Buddhist 
era, in the province of Nepaul and along the Ganges six 
centuries B.C. They acknowledged they felt there was a 
spirit, an essence that was not destroyed with the body, but 
migrated, and where ? It might, and it seemed to them it 


day. 


must, pass into the frame of another being, perhaps an animal 
(so low did the lives of some men appear) to go through a 
series of births, until it became perfected and fit for eternal 
rest (Nirvana). Buddha accepted the system of the age, and 
his search was for knowledge, to attain perfection in this 
life, so as to escape the series of births or prolonged existence, 
for ‘all states of existence are attendant with sorrow” 
(Visuddhimagga Tika) to escape the earthly probation (as 
Christians would escape purgatory) and pass at once to the 
happiness of Nirvana. 

Gautama accepted the religion of his day, hoping it would 
impart to him the knowledge he required. There is a story 
told of a labourer’s wife who informed him she “had no 
sorrow,” and Gautama answered, “Then I should be your 
pupil.” The pursuit of religion was made by ascetics in 
loneliness and meditation ; Gautama joined them, and for six 
years carried out the “pitiless creed (of his day) of effort, 
self-training, &c.” He reduced his body by fasting, accord- 
ing to the well-known method and belief, that enfeebling the 
flesh is strengthening the soul. He lay on the ground with- 
out power to move, emaciated, a skeleton, refusing food, 
while the other disciples watched him, expecting him to 
become a Buddha. But he did not; no knowledge, no 
‘enlightenment,” came to him, and he knew then that system 
was vain. They were indignant with him, and scorned him, 
and mocked at his weakness in falling away from the ascetic 
life. But he cast aside their superstitions, and when they 
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deserted him, saying he was no longer a disciple, he bathed 
and took nourishment, and set out on his journey alone. He 
went to Gaya, near which is the celebrated Bodhi-tree, under 
which he became “Buddha.” In the article on Southern 
Buddhism we are informed that a Buddha is a man who dis- 
covers truths (which are unchangeable, but lost sight of in 
every age) and a system of escape from evil: ‘There is one 
for every age, and they all do the same thing; they are born 
into the same family, and leave home at the same hour of the 
night, &c.” This fairy-tale scheme does not quite fit in with 
historical evidence. There were many Buddhas; ‘all the 
Buddhas” were constantly invoked, as we may speak of all 
the saints, but they were not identical, any more than St. 
John and St. Luke. In Burnouf’s “Lotus de la bonne loi” 
we read there was a “prediction that for 500 years after 
Buddha’s death, the true law should be preached, and for the 
next 1,000 years the worship of images should last.” It 
doesn’t say this should recur after every Buddha, but after 
the Buddha, the great teacher, whom he calls Gautama. 

He spent the night under this Bo tree, in silent medita- 
tion and in ignorance; tempted, as the legends say, by Mara, 
the Evil One, or, as we would say, by evil thoughts. And 
through the darkness there came light; as by a flash of 
lightning came the long desired, long fought for, wisdom. 
Weread (Bishop of Colombo): “ There is not the slightest 
hint that the truths come by revelation from any person 
superior to the Buddha, or that the Buddha is in any sense 
God.” Is any man God? He is not, inasmuch as he sins 
and suffers and dies ; but he is, as his spirit is eternal and 
beyond all form. To eyes and ears accustomed to the idea 
of revelation, it does not appear how these truths came to 
Buddha, unless by revelation, that is, by inspiration from a 
Supreme Being. His conversion or attainment to wisdom 


bears the closest resemblance to that of St. Paul. Cer- 
tainly one was in pursuit of it, and the other was in enmity, 
but it was as sudden in each case, and the truths they taught 
were almost identical. We should call it revelation, being 
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the result of a sudden spiritual change—but that is a matter 
for mere conjecture, subject to individual opinion. — Dr. 
Oldenburgh does not hesitate to speak of a call by Divine 
Omnipotence expressed in this and similar cases—giving a 
new tenour to the whole life. It is true Buddha himself 
disclaimed any superior source of enlightenment. ‘“ Self- 
taught in this profoundest doctrine, I have arrived at 
supreme wisdom,” was his declaration. These are the 
words (as nearly as the English form can give the Eastern 
spirit) of Gautama Buddha: but where are the words of a 
great teacher that do not bear interpretation in many ways, 
and some in direct opposition to the others? Buddha's 
doctrine was that of ‘“self-redemption,” which was after- 
wards preached by St. Paul, as in ‘Work out your own 
salvation.” Yet no one accuses St, Paul of being an Atheist. 

We are first told Buddhists have no God, and that 
Gautama Buddha ignored the question of a Supreme Being. 
The first statement is not correct. Every Buddhist Canon, 
every Eastern history speaks of the God of the Hindoos. 
Volumes teem with detailed accounts of the ‘“‘All-Powerful ” 
One. — It may be argued Buddhism is not Hinduism, and it 
certainly is not, but it is as closely related to it as 
Protestantism is to the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
French translation of the laws of Manu (which the Bishop 
quotes as authentic), I. 7: ‘‘Zut, que l’esprit seul peut 
concevoir, dont l’essence échappe aux organes des sens, 
l'indécouvert et l’indécouvrable, l’éternal, le principe for- 
mateur de toutes les créatures, qu’aucune créature ne peut 
comprendre apparut dans toute sa splendeur.” And, “ Voyant 
également l’A4me supréme dans tous les étres, et tous les étres 
dans l'ame supréme, en offrant son ame en sacrifice il 
s'identifie avec l'Etre qui brille de son propre eclat.” (Lois 
de Manou, xix. 91.) ‘‘C’est ce Dieu qui, enveloppant tous 
les étres d'un corps formé des cing éléments, les faits 
passer successivement de la naissance a l’accroissement, de 
l’'accroissement a la dissolution, par un mouvement semblable 
a celui d’une roue.” (Lois de Manou xii. 24). And, “ Dieu des 
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Dieux, Indra des Indras, Brahma des Brahmas, seul lib- 
érateur, precepteur des trois mondes,” in Buddhist litanies 
andso on. The Brahmins and Buddhists of Gautama’s age 
were well acquainted with the idea of one God supreme, 
whatever they may have called the purified and disembodied 
spirit—lesser Gods, Saints or Buddhas. Buddha (Gautama) 
did not teach of a God revealed to him alone; he did not 
declare himself to be inspired, or teach a new form of 
worship. He was ever the leader of natural religion. To 
say that he taught of a personal God, or that he dragged 
down the Brahmin’s God, replacing it by no other, is to 
entirely misrepresent his doctrine. It was untrue to say he 
had no God, although in his great humility he could not 
paint a deity whom he had not looked on, a Being whom 
man in his corporate state could not behold. If he did 
not believe in God, he believed in a Supreme Essence that 
was eternal and everywhere diffused. Is one word always 
to alter faith ? 

The god, worshipped and feared by the natives of 
Northern and Mid-India, B.C. 600, is “not what we mean by 
god.” Well, it seems a god very much like that of the Jews, 
to whom they offered rites and sacrifices. In Abejjaparhohya 
saukhara vv. 153-4 we find Buddha speaking of a First Cause, 
and the English translation given is “The Maker of the 
Tabernacle.” We read in translations from the Chinese of 
Jin Ch’au, a priest of Pekin, that there was belief in a Uni- 
versal Essence, which assumed three forms—Dharmakaya 
Tathagata, called Vairojana (ze, the omnipresent); the 
Sambogakaya Tathagata, called Rojana (7.e., the infinitely 
pure or glorious); Nirmanakaya Tathagata, called Sakya- 
muni. ‘ Now these three Tathagatas are all included in one 
substantial essence. The three are the same asone. Not 
one, and yet not different. Without parts or composition 
(web or woof). When regarded as one the three persons 
are spoken of as Tathagata. But it may be asked, if the 
three persons are one substance, how is it the one substance 
is differently manifested ? In reply we say there is no real 
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difference, these manifestations are only different views of 
the same unchanging substance.”—Beal. 

What is this omnipresent one and glorious body? Do 
the terms require any explanation ? Yet we are told it cannot 
have the same meaning as our words, “for Buddha himself be- 
came God !” This requires explanation, or at any rate thought 
from any earnest student. In the definition of the doctrine we 
are discussing, it stands, ‘“‘There is no hint that revelation 
comes from any superior to Buddha, or that Buddha is in any 
sense God.” This statement sweeps a God out of the scheme 
altogether. But was Buddha in any sense God ? As God, 
a being superior to man? No. Asman superior to himself? 
Yes. His idea is the now familiar one: That in every man is 
the Divine essence. The Divine element is what constitutes 
each soul. In that sense each one can be God; that is, at- 
tain omniscience, be as God; by being only that atom of the 
universal essence, which 7s the Supreme Being, and casting 
off, or not cleaving to, that form and surroundings of the per- 
sonality created by the Divine given power to create, and 
which deludes humanity by apparently existing. If man is 
in part God, he can create, but what he creates vanishes 
away. ‘When you have understood all that was made, 
you will understand that which was not made.”* The 
Everlasting 7s, and the soul of man, which is his essence, is 
immortal. Buddha taught that all things were empty, vain, 
transient, and that sorrow was inseparable from love of ex- 
istence. He taught all things man created were valueless, 
shadowy, and connected with sorrow, and the way to escape 
was to crush the human individuality, and to attain to the 
omniscient person engendered in each being. If this be a 
‘hopeless, pitiless,” doctrine, then where are the spiritual 
delights religion always speaks of ? 

As we are on the subject of the Buddhist God, we 
may perhaps mention here the worship of Kwan-yin. An in- 
teresting paper was placed in my hands by the late Professor 


* Dhammapada, v. 383. 
14 
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Beal: a translation of part of the ‘Services of the great 
compassionate Kwan-yin,” written by Yung, Son of the 
Ming Dynasty, A.D. 1412, and presented to him by the 
Priests of the Hai Chwang Temple of Honan, The 
worship of the God (or Goddess) Kwan-yin was, we under- 
stand, introduced into China from the Northern School of 
Buddhism, and not from Ceylon. Among Southern Buddhists 
there was no such divinity known, although the worship of 
Vishnu in Ceylon may probably have been confounded 
with it, Fa-Hien the Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400) does 
not allude to this deity until after he left Ceylon, when “he 
invoked Kwan-yin and all the Buddhist saints of China.” The 
invocation of ‘the holy men of China” is an Arab 
custom, and it seems the Arab merchants (mentioned by 
Fa-Hien) brought the idea to Ceylon of a god, whom 
they called “Al Makah” or “he who hears” (vd. Tide, 
Outlines, section on the Saracens); hence the title of ‘ Aralo- 
kitesvara,” ‘“ The looking-down God.” Ceylon was under the 
protection, and had a somewhat similar worship; but the 
cultus which originated there spread and came in contact 
with other forms of popular worship; and the idea of a 
“Manifested God” was established among the worshippers 
of the North. The Chinese title of Kwan Shai Yin is trans- 
lated by Sir J. Davis “She (or he) who hears the cries of 
men”; by M. Rémusat it is rendered ‘“ Vox contemplaus 
seeculum ”; while others consider it a mistaken version of the 
Sanscrit original ‘ Aralokitesvara.” With respect to the 
English translation of- Kwan-Shai Yin as ‘She who hears 
the cries of men,” or ‘ Goddess of Mercy,” it appears to be 
rather a description of the character than a true translation 
of the name. In the 6th Book of the Surangama Suatra 
the character is described as one always ready to assist and 
rescue men from trouble. Fa-Hien tells us, when nearly 
wrecked on the coast of Ceylon, he and his fellow religionists 
all called upon the name of Aralokitesvara to save them 
from their peril. And the Temple of Kwan-yin, in the city 


of Canton, after the siege by the English in 1842, was 
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enlarged and beautified, because, as the printed account 
goes, ‘‘ Kwan-yin appeared on that occasion over the city to 
protect and save it, in consequence of which the shot and 
shells of the barbarians fell harmless among the people.” 
Here is a positive account of the worship of a Supreme 
Being, or what the Tibetans call the ‘God above all,” 
and of an emotional religion, as well as a philosophical 
search for truth. Their imagination may have coloured the 
Being they worship (for human thought cannot reach the In- 
finite) as something to themselves impossible; as having a 
thousand hands and a thousand eyes, their expression of 
capable of all things unknown tous. They could not con- 
ceive the Supreme Essence, but their idea and worship were 
of a great Father Amitabha (Buddha) and a great and com- 
passionate Kwan-yin and unseen “Saviour of men.” It is 
undeniable, all books and traditions go to prove, that the 
popular belief ‘‘ that this religion is idolatry, and its aim anni- 
hilation,” is erroneous and false. We read in the Liturgy 
of the service of Kwan-yin, “Oh! would that our own 
Teacher Sakyamuni and our merciful Father Amitabha (and 
the rest), not passing beyond their own limits of perfect 
rest and love, would all descend to this sacred precinct and 
be present with us who now discharge these religious 
duties. . . May the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan- 
yin now come amongst us,” &c.; and, further on, ‘ We and 
all men from the first, from too great love of outward 
things, and having no wish to benefit others, or to do good 
in the least degree, have only strengthened the power of the 
three sources of sin, and added sin to sin; and even 
though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a 
wicked heart has ruled us within. . . . Wewould cut 
off our connection with worldly objects, and aspire to the 
heart of knowledge; we would separate ourselves from evil 
and pursue good ; we would diligently recount all our past 
offences, and earnestly pursue the path of virtue, ever 
remembering the blessedness of Heaven and the power of 
all the Buddhas to deliver and rescue us and all men from 
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evil. Hitherto we have gone astray, but now we return. 
Oh! would that the merciful Kwan-yin would receive our 
vows of amendment.” Here is the worship of a Deity, and 
the prayer of a great moral and emotional religion. There 
is nothing to signify the reward of virtue is annihilation, 
“to be present with” them are not words or meaning that 
could be addressed to an image or carved idol. Whatever 
the form of worship may be, the worship in the heart is to 
the “Omnipotent and Omniscient” and Invisible. 

So far from idol worship being part of the Buddhist 
' doctrine, we learn that Aryadeva (who came from the 
Monastery of Nalanda, near Gaya) found in a temple of 
Mahéswara in the south of India an idol, whose eyes were 
made to work by machinery; and going up to it he destroyed 
the eyes saying: “A spirit is spiritual! What then is this 
contemptible object ? A spirit by his spiritual power should 
influence men to seek wisdom, &c.” The worship in China 
of the “Great and Compassionate” one is part of the 
Northern Buddhism, brought from India through the inter- 


vention of Ming Ti, Emperor of the Han Dynasty, A.D. 62. | 


The idea then, together with the fables of a Western Para- 
dise, and the glory of Amitabha, was derived from Persian 
or Parthian sources and afterwards incorporated in the 
North Buddhist system. Kwan Yin is called The High, 
The Pure, The Strong; and these are the attributes of the 
Persian (or rather Accadian) Amahita. This transference of 
the Persian Ardhvi-Stra-Amahita to the Buddhism of India 
forms the radical difference between it and the Buddhism of 
Ceylon. While old and sound theories, derived from 
healthy sources, were introduced into Northern Buddhism, 
the additions made to the Southern, derived from the Tamils, 
were of a degraded and most revolting character. The 
Tamils, a degraded and superstitious race, occupied the 
northern part of Ceylon, and infected the southern popula- 
tion, 7.¢., the Singhalese, with superstitions, teaching them to 


believe in devils and ghosts, and so the Buddhism of the 
South became a hybrid and corrupt product. 
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In the article on Singhalese Buddhism we find not only 
the question, ‘‘ What then did Gautama do?” but the reply 
to it: he “cast out elements which were truest and best.” 
“The idea of a Supreme Being, of a personal soul, these 
hard to reconcile with the idea of an endless series of exist- 
ences and a mechanical Karma, impossible to reconcile with 
the utter cessation of existence, had to be dropped; and 
the practice of sacrifices, which witnessed to the responsible 
character of action, and the possibility of atonement—ideas 
utterly irreconcilable with Karma and with non-personality 
—had to be fought against.” Before considering how far this 
is a truthful representation of the idea, we draw attention 
to the oversight of a Christian impugning Gautama for the 
abolition of sacrifices, when this was done by Christ him- 
self. We have already glanced into the idea of the Supreme 
Being and of the personal soul—which latter theory 
formed the basis of Buddhism; and now we come to 
the “endless series of existences and a _ mechanical 
Karma.” If the system of Gautama is regarded as “ con- 
sistent,” that is certainly more than the criticism upon 
itis. Ina preceding paragraph it is stated that the doctrine 
of the series of births, &c., and the doctrine of action as a 
mechanical cause, distinguishable into merit and demerit, 
existed independent of Gautama ; and now that he abolished 
the practice of sacrifices, because it was irreconcilable with 
Karma and the idea of non-personality, as if either he had 
introduced the Karma theory, or as if the two irreconcilable 
methods had formerly existed together. However, the dis- 
carding of the idea of a personal soul, because it conflicted 
with the doctrine of Karma, is the reductio ad absurdum of 
misrepresentation. The doctrine of Karma is based on the 
theory that every bad action must be wiped out in this life 
or the next by the sinner /imse/f. The hardness of attain- 
ment and apparent impossibility of Buddhist holiness lies in 
this doctrine of free will and responsibility of action. If 
there is no personal soul, what is to benefit by the good or 
evil actions committed ? The next birth depends on the in- 
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dividual career in this life. Some Christians say we shall 
be born again in a place of happiness or a place of torment ; 
so say the Buddhists. Only they say also that we are so 
imperfect, we must go through a series of probationary lives, 
before we are fitted for the higher heaven. The good in us 
is not sufficiently developed: the Eternal Essence is not free 
enough from clay. Sir John Davis remarks, ‘ This method 
of keeping a score with heaven is as foolish and dangerous a 
system of morality as that of penance and indulgence in the 
Romish Church.” Nevertheless, here lies the system—for 
every good or evil deed a man commits, for it that man shall 
suffer or rejoice. 

It is doubtful to most students of Buddhism that the 
hostility between Gautama Buddha and the Brahmins has 
been so much exaggerated. It seems to have been forgotten 
that Gautama incurred the enmity of the Brahmins by (1.) 
disparaging their sacred books, sacrifices and austerities, and 
(II.) by teaching the equality of mankind as opposed to the 
great doctrine of caste. The Brahmins were always 
hostile to Buddhists, though the latter were not always 
hostile to the former, possibly through the Buddhist creed 
being “toleration.” 

Buddhism seeks no Absorption. This is startling! About 
as much so, as to say Christianity has no doctrine of atone- 
ment. What in the world is it all about then? What is to 
become of the omniscience in each man which Buddha 
taught ? ~Is space to be peopled by myriads of diminished 
gods, who were once men, or is the Supreme mind not 
eternal? The subject is too enormous to go into, and the 
difficulties are added to by the incapability of the Western 
mind to grasp the Eastern ideas. In the Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures Mr. Beal tells us that “many of the Satras consist 
of the one-idea, that there is but one nature, to which all 
other natures must in the end return; and this “ return,” or 
“ultimate union,” is the perfection of the one nature of 


Buddha.” We read, ‘(Gautama says: There is no being at 
all that is not illusory.” Now there is no record of Gautama 
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having used these words, and it is in direct opposition to his 
teaching. The thought runs through and underlies his precepts 
that what you do not see, exists; what you do see, does not 
exist. It was the transience of all apparent existence and 
all things connected with matter, that he considered the 
cause of suffering, and his mission was to teach the way— 
the Fourfold Path—to attain permanence. In the latest of 
the expanded Sitras, Maha pari Nirvane Sattra, the four 
characteristics of Nirvana are stated to be, permanence, joy, 
personal existence, purity, and Gautama recited these in order 
to illustrate the three eternal truths, which are supreme 
wisdom, complete deliverance, the essential body; pointing 
out to all that the countless forms of life resolve themselves 
into the one invariable nature. Ifthe essential body, that 
is, the body not seen, of the Essence, the Non-Ego, is an 
eternal truth that he taught, he could never have said or 
implied, “There is no being that is not illusory.” The 
complete deliverance is from all things transient, the cause of 
sorrow, all matters connected with Ego, the human and non- 
eternal I, whose creations, made through the essential power, 
are destructible and inseparable from sorrow. The cause 
of all suffering, according to Gautama, was the transience, 
or impermanence of existence, meaning by existence all that 
is, and can be conceived of life by Ego—the human 
individual. Youth passes to old age, health to sickness, 
vigour to infirmity, wealth to poverty, success to mis- 
fortune. This is life, but this is nothing, he says: free 
yourself from love of them (of existence) and you will 
attain supreme wisdom. The Supreme Being values them 
not, for he sees what you do not see. Free your- 
self from the love of all that has the appearance 
of existing, and then you will see all that is not made, the 
things that are; you will become perfect by casting off all 
that you—the huiman individual—have created, all that is 
destructible and false, all that in its small conception can but 
conceive I, Ego, and therefore engenders love of self; and 
attain to the personal essential body, which, seeing all things, 
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is fit for the Eternal Rest (Nirvana). You escape the series 
of births, with its inseparable sorrow, necessary to perfect 
you for your return tothe one nature, by attaining to the 
knowledge that Ego—the human self—is illusory, and all 
existence connected with it vapid, transitory, and that true 
existence is what you do not see, and reality what you do 
not feel. Is this acreed, that “there is no being that is not 
illusory ” ? if it appears to us in that light, we place ourselves 
on the intellectual level of those who believe breathing is 
living! Have we, in A.D. 1890, not attained the knowledge 
that humanity is dust, and “to dust it shall return,” and that 
the inconceivable zs? At any rate, these heathens (?) did 
not fashion their god in the image of man ; he was the 
Essence to them, that they should see when they were also 
essence and not man. Their images in the temples, mostly 
of Buddhas, ¢.¢., enlightened ones, men who had attained 
omniscience, were symbols of contemplation, as_ other 
churches have representations and crosses to symbolise wor- 
ship. They believed that contemplation freed the soul from 
its earthly clog, and then it grasped the eternal truths and 
attained Nirvana. The Bible, a work of Lau’tsy (B.C. 
517) declares, ‘To be constantly passionless is to see the 
spiritual essence; to be constantly passionate is to see the 
forms (or limits).” The phrases, ‘“ constantly passionless,” 
and ‘constantly passionate,” denote sov-existence and exis- 
tence. Itis hard to enter, especially in a cursory manner, 
into the intricacies of this doctrine. |The Christian sees it 
so much through his own colouring, and has a kind of “‘ My 
God or no God” theory: also the Buddhist canons cannot 
be taken literally any more than the Holy Scriptures that 
bear so many interpretations. Then Buddha's teaching had 
to be suited to his age, and to the understanding of the 
believers of the already accepted religion. We could not 
argue with a Chinese as with an Englishman; the meta- 


physical and material cast of mind form very different adver- 
saries ; and all this is worthy of consideration in reviewing 
Gautama’s parables and teachings. To say Buddhism is 
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Atheism is undoubtedly false, but to represent it as Pantheism 
is somewhat nearer the truth, if not exactly accurate. S. B. 
Gould says (Origin and Development of Religious Belief), 
‘‘I know not how to express the reiteration of this belief 
found in Chinese Buddhist books better than in the few 
words attributed to Zwinglius, who taught ‘ Zhat God was 
the Infinite essence, absolute Being (rd Esse). The being 
of creatures,’ he said, ‘ was not opposed to the Being of God, 
but was inand by Him—not man only, but all creation was 
of Divine race. Nature was the force of God in action, and 
everything is One.” This, perhaps, accounts for the 
Buddhist idea that a man’s soul, the essence, can pass into 
the body of an animal, which tradition (for it is by no means 
an integral part of the doctrine) is seized on by calumniators 
and distorted into, ‘“‘ To Buddhism all life is one; he who was 
a god, may be now a brute and afterwards may be a man,” 
which is the most absolute nonsense a sane man ever 
uttered. 


The Buddhist doctrine has also been likened to the 
Quietists, who said ‘“ There was a Divine light hid in the 
soul”: compare the remark of Bayle, ‘‘The end to which 
Plotinus directed his thoughts was to unite himself to the 
Great God ; he attained it by the wsitive method of the 
Quietists ” (Critical Dict. art. Plotinus). | Now the “unitive 
method ” spoken of is precisely that of the Buddhists, ‘wou 
yih nim,” ‘not one single reflection ze. shut out all 
active thought, and by a passive absorption the soul is rapt 
into the Divine Essence. The difficulty of defining the 
“absolute” has been always acknowledged. ‘Imo vero me 
nihil aliud quam dicere voluisse sentio. Si autem dixi, 
non est quod dicere volui. Hoc unde scio, nisi quia Deus 
ineffabilis est.” (Augustine, De Doct.: Christ.) So also 
Justin Martyr declares that God is not only above all xames, 
but above all existence (éréxewa ris ovoias) ; and yet he elsewhere 
speaks of the oveia of God, but as entirely distinct from 
mundane existence. Clement of Alexandria shows very 
plainly (S¢rom. vii., p. 689) that we can attain to a clear 
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idea of God only by laying aside (6 évadveéws) all finite ideas 
of the Divine Nature, till at last nothing but the abstract 
idea of unity remains. Again, John of Damascus (De Fide 
“Orthod., i. 4) says distinctly God does not come under the 
category of things: and it is only by way of negation, 
8: apatpecéws, that we can acquire any knowledge of his 
attributes. Aquinas proved that there can be no “cognitio 
quidditativa” of God. And this we find in the Bud- 
dhist writings; the 21st chapt. of the Vadjra Chhedika 
is headed thus: “On the impossibility of expressing 
this system of philosophy by any words: that which 
can be so expressed is not agreeable to this body of 
doctrine” ; and in the chapter this remark occurs: “If a 
man say that Tathagata has a definitely spoken system of 
doctrine, that man does but malign Buddha, for the law 
which I declare cannot be explained in words, Subhati! 
That law which can be explained in words is no law, it is 
but an empty name.” If we remember (Prof. Beal tells us) 
that the word “ Law” (dharma) means a condition of being, 
or existence, we here have the secret of the whole system 
stated in plain words, viz.: That the condition of being, 
which admits of verbal definition, is not a real condition, it 
is but an empty expression. From this it follows that there 
is an ineffable condition, which, although not to be described, 
nevertheless exists. And in the 26th cap. of the Vajra 
Chhedika Siatra, entitled ‘The mystical body of Tathagata, 
without any distinct characteristic,” there is this statement :— 
‘He who looks for me, z.¢., for the true Tathagata, through 
any material form, or seeks me through any audible sound, 
that man has entered on an erroneous course, and shall never 
behold Tathagata.” One cannot quote further from the 
accumulation of evidence on this point; all of which tends 
to prove the falsity of the statement that Gautama taught 
‘There is no being that is not illusory.” 

“Buddhism seeks no heaven” is another revelation to 
Buddhist students. It is a curt statement, both true and 
untrue ; metaphysical problems bear multitudinous lights ; 
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but it is an unjust misrepresentation to specify an occult 
theory in the Baedeker style, for the information of tourists, 
not even in the realm of thought. ‘ Buddhism seeks no 
heaven” -bears the impression, to the indifferent, that their 
goal is earthly, and, when this life is over, it is all done. 
That is materialism, and Buddhism is a spiritual science, 
therefore that colouring is entirely false. Buddhists seek 
no heaven, because as one of them aptly answered, ‘ we 
have it.” Buddha means the ‘enlightened one,” one who 
has attained supreme wisdom, that is happiness, otherwise 
heaven. Buddhism is the attainment of heaven, which they 
call Nirvana (Rest), cessation of turmoils and troubles. 
Buddha's very task was to search out the cause of suffering 
and destroy it, and to teach the way to peace and bliss. 
But the difference to the European idea is, that peace and 
bliss are attainable here ; it is not a place drawn by the finite 
imagination, in the dim hereafter, but a present state for the 
soul, although it is now hidden and invisible tothe human sight. 
The beatitude of God’s nature, which formed the essential 
body in each man, they considered heaven. They did not 
“seek” it without, they sought it within, and Buddhism, 
correctly speaking, does not sce it, it rather accepts it or has 
it. It has it in the separation of Ego, the human individual, 
from the Non-Ego, the personal essence. What belongs to 
the Essence is heaven, rest, joy, &c., and the Buddhist 
theory is, that by the development of the inner essence we 
commingle with the essence without and therefore attain in- 
describable bliss. It is no perfection of joys conceivable by 
the human mind, which it expects to reach when its humanity 
is past, that the metaphysical student places as his goal. 
The other side of the question is, that the Buddhist 
Nirvana (heaven) means annihilation. That he leads a 
laborious virtue-pursuing life that he may the sooner be 
released from labour and become “blotted out.” That 
method would work as well as for a man condemned to do 
a certain amount of labour, and to be executed as soon as 
he accomplished it. Is it in accordance with reason that he 
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would work doubly hard, exhaust his strength, and 
deny himself pleasures to hurry on the day of execution ? 
The mere aim of annihilation would not make pure, noble, 
self-denying workers, such as Buddhists, real not professing, 
are. Certainly Materialists have led the most moral and 
upright lives, but Buddhists are not Materialists : they 
believe in the Spiritual Essence and the Great Being, who 
is not I. Buddhists all picture their heaven—that is, the 
heaven of the hereafter, not the heaven of the present—as 
differently as the Christians do. They. may all formulate 
differently their ideas of perpetual bliss, but that does not 
make them less virtuous, less religious." Volumes have 
been filled with discussions upon Nirvana, which it would 
be useless and profitless to reproduce here. We can only 
remark that it is the popularly accepted theory that Nirvana 
is, exemption from all trouble, the cessation of all existence 
—the existence inseparable from sorrow, the existence 
conceivable by the finite mind—and is the state of being 
which rewards virtue. It is emphatically a state, a condition 
of the soul or essence here, which that essence will 
attain to permanently when freed from matter. We 
learn from Asvaghosha and other sources that Buddha 
attained Nirvana in the Stork Garden (some time after his 
enlightenment under the Bodhi tree): That “he passed 
through every stage of mental absorption until he 
reached the nature of the one true condition of being.” 
Every tradition and legend of Buddha relates that he attained 
Nirvana in this life, therefore it cannot be extinction, with the 
same meaning of the term as we recognise, for he went on 
living and preaching afterwards. In the Vinaya Maha Vagga 
Buddha is reported to have said, ‘“ Priests, I have achieved 
the invaluable (vimutti) Nirvana by my mental meditation 
and by my mental exertion.” There was no way B.C. 600 


* Every Buddhist acknowledges that a difference of opinion as to what 
Nirvana is can no more interfere with the salvation which he seeks than a 
misapprehension alone as to a Christian’s heaven can deprive him of his.— 
J. @Alwis. 
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of attaining heaven but by virtuous conduct or exertion.* 
Max Miller says, ‘‘ The Buddhist Nirvana is one acquired 
in this very life (Dhammapada, v. 89). How then 
nothing? The ideas of being and not being do not 
admit of discussion.” And from the same authority we 
have, ‘If we consider that Buddha himself, after he had 
already seen Nirvana, still remains on earth until his body 
falls a prey to death ; that in the legends Buddha appeals to 
his disciples even after his death; it seems to me hardly 
reconcilable with the orthodox metaphysical doctrines of 
Nirvana.” In the Visudd Nimagga Tika by Dhammapada 
we read, ‘If Nirvana be simply abhava or nonentity, there 
is no necessity” to talk of its being “ profound,” &c., as in 
the passage, /¢ ts profound, difficult of perception and of 
comprehension ; that it scares Kilesa, is rich, is not easily 
realized by logical deduction, is keen or piercing and is only 
adapted to the learned ; and, That which ts not made, or that which 
ts the destruction of the cause. It conveys a sense of form ; but 
there is no such condition appertaining to nonentity. Nonen- 
tity is nonentity itself: how can it possess any profundity, &c.? 
As the word of Buddha, which is not tortuous (in sense, 
e.g.)—that all elements of existence are transient; that all 
states of existence are attended with sorrow; and that all 
things are not identical with self—conveys some object of 
sense, so does the word Nirvana.” Max Miller, quoting 
from a MS. (Sanscrit) in Bodleian Library, asks, ‘ What 
does it mean when Buddha, in v. 21, calls, ‘Reflection the 
path to immortality, thoughtlessness the path of death’ ?” 
‘Tf the goal,” he adds, ‘ to which the followers of Buddha 
have to aim, had been in the mind of Buddha, perfect 
annihilation, amata, 7.e., «mortality, would have been the very 
last word he would have chosen as its name.” Abhidamma, 
which favours annihilation, has no authority, and contains 
the notions, not of Buddha, but ofhis followers. Max Miller 


* “The bhikshu who acts with kindness (full of delight), who is calm 
in the doctrine of Buddha, will reach the quiet place (Nirvana) : cessation 
of natural desires and happiness,”—(Dhammapada. ) 
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says, “If we look into Dhammapada at every passage 
where Nirvana is mentioned, there is not one which 
would require that its meaning should be annihilation ; 
while most, if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible 
if we assigned to the word Nirvana the meaning which it 
has in the Abhidamma, or the metaphysical portions of the 
Canon.” Annihilation, or extinction of the soul, is certainly 
not Buddhism, any more than the theory man is without 
spiritual essence (soul) is Buddhism. 

While treating of the Buddhist heaven, and considering 
it, according to their philosophy, a metaphysical condition, 
we must not forget the legendary Western Paradise. There 
appear to be two accounts of the origin of this ‘ happy 
land.” One, that Socotra in the earliest times was 
regarded as an “island of paradise” (see W. Golemscheff, 
‘Sur un ancien conte égyptien,” in the Verhandlungen des 
finften internationalen Orientalisten-Congresses, Zweiter 
Theil, p. 112), and the Arab sailors brought their 
knowledge of the ‘“ God who hears” to Ceylon and identi- 
fied him with Aralokitesvara. Also pointing to the Western 
sea dyed with the sun’s rays as he sank downwards, they 
would speak of the Paradise there and the neighbouring 
coast of Pun’t, where frankincense and gold and myrrh were 
found and all things were “happy” and “abundant.” 
This theory, however, was not adopted in Ceylon, and 
seems now not known there. Wassiljew (Der Buddhismus, 
s. 121) hazards the remark that the idea of a Western 
Paradise was introduced by foreigners, with whom the 
Buddhists of Southern India were brought into contact. 
It was here (South India) the doctrine took firm hold, 
wherever derived from, and afterwards made its way 
into China, A.D. 526, through Bodhidharma, the 28th patri- 
arch and the founder of the contemplative school. With 
respect to Bodhidharma, there is a legend still existing in 
China, which exemplifies his belief in the doctrine of a. 
Western Heaven, “for as he lay in his coffin (we are told) 
he held one shoe in his hand, While in this position, his 
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remains were visited by a celebrated priest called Sung-yun, 
who asked him where he was going, to which he replied: 
‘To the Western Heavens.’ Sung-yun then returned 
home ; but afterwards the coffin of Bodhidharma was opened 
and found empty, except for one of his shoes, which still 
remained. By Imperial command this shoe was preserved 
as a sacred relic. Afterwards in the Tang dynasty it was 
stolen, and no one now knows where it is.” 

Professor Beal tells us, “It is a question of some 
importance at what time this belief incorporated itself 
with Buddhism. In fixing the period we may be 
certain that it was before the date of Kumarajira, 7.e., A.D. 
400 ; and if it be correct that the Chinese translation of the 
‘ Wou-liang-shen-king,’ 7.¢., the Satra of Amitabha, under 
the name of the ‘Eternal,’ dates from the Han dynasty 
(Edkins), we may go back to the first century, A.D., as the 
latest admissible date for the origin of this belief.” Here is 
a description of the Western Paradise believed in by the 
Buddhists, whose life is likened toa Christian’s dog. Extract 
and translation from Amitabha Sutra: “Thus have I heard. 
On acertain occasion Buddha was residing at Sravasti, in 
the garden of Kita, with the great Bhikshus! 250 in all, 
being great Rahats, possessed of perfect knowledge, to wit, 
the venerable Sariputra, the great Maudgabyayana, &c., &c. 
At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Sariputra 
as follows:—In the Western regions, more than one 
hundred thousand myriads of systems of worlds beyond 
this, there is a Sakwala named Sukhavati. Why is this 
region so named? Because all those born in it have no 
griefs, no sorrows: they experience only unmixed joys, 
Therefore it is named the infinitely happy land. Again, 
Sariputra, this happy region, is surrounded by seven rows 
of ornamental railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, 
seven rows of waving trees, hence again it is called the 
infinitely happy region. Again, Sariputra, this happy land, 
possesses seven gemmous lakes, in the midst of which flow 
waters possessed of eight distinctive qualities (viz., limpi- 
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dity and purity, refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, 
fertilizing qualities, calmness, power of preventing famine, 
productiveness of abundance). Spreading over the 
bottom of these lakes are golden sands, whilst the 
four sides have pleasant walks enriched with gold, 
silver, crystal, lapis lazuli, beryl, ruby and _ corne- 
lian. In the midst of the lakes are lotus-flowers large 
as a chariot-wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting brilliant hues of its own colour, and possessed of 
the most perfect and delightful fragrance. Thus, O Sariputra, 
this blessed region is perfected and thoroughly adorned. 
Again, Sariputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or music), the ground is resplendent 
gold, at morning and evening showers of the Divine 
Udambara flower descend upon all those born there, at early 
dawn the most exquisite blossoms burst out at their side.” 
And soon. This belief in a place not unlike the Christian’s 
heaven is widely spread—in fact, is accepted as part of the 
Buddhist doctrine throughout China. 

We are informed, by those adverse to Buddhism, that 
the doctrine is nothing but a ‘eulogy of virtue,” and there 
is an “absence of any conspicuous examples of heroism!” 
Gautama’s life teems with them. His life itself is an example. 
He gave up his kingdom and personal happiness to find 
rescue from sorrow for suffering men. One example, among 
millions, we cite in passing, in connection with the Western 
Paradise. Shang-Tih, a contemplative priest of Ping-chau, 
so longed for the Western Paradise, that he devoted his life 
to purity and religion and to teaching the law of Buddha. He 
laboured for men’s conversion: and wishing to go to Mid- 
India he left the Malaya country and embarked ina merchant 
ship to go by sea. Being overtaken by a storm, the ship 
began to founder, and the captain, being a believer and 
anxious to save the priest, called to him to come on board 
the little boat they were all struggling to get into. But 
Shang-Tih replied, “I will not come ; save the other people.” 
He remained silently absorbed, his hands clasped in 
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adoration, and, gazing towards the West, he repeated the 
sacred name of Amati (all-glorious one), until the ship went 
down. One of his followers also perished with him, calling 
on the name of Amati-Buddha. I do not think even the 
Christian missionaries, known in India as ‘“ the white men 
who keep pony-carriages for their wives,” could do more 
than this. There is something truly poetic, as well as 
religious, in the thought of sinking to rest with the last 
glorious rays of the setting sun. 

The Bishop of Colombo criticizes the grammatical deriva- 
tion of “Tathagato.” This was an old contention in the 
days of Rémusat. Professor Beal says: “ Surely it is set 
at rest by the undeviating testimony of the Indian pandits 
who translated the Indian books brought into China. They 
always rendered it by ‘Ju-lai,’ the ‘rightly come,’ deriving 
the Sanscrit word from Tatha and agatha, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that is the true explanation of the com- 
pound.” H. Childers, in his Pali Dictionary (s.v.), compares 
the title to the Christian expression, “the Son of Man.” 
Other authorities suggest that if Childers had recognised 
the full meaning of his parallel phrase, and translated it 
“the Son of ¢he man,” as it ought to be rendered, his 
observation would have had more force: because the 
expression “the rightly come,” or “he whose right it is 
to come,” may really be the survival of a belief in one 
who “was to come.” The Shiloh (as-her-l6) “whose right 
it was,” or “to whom it belonged (to be a teacher)”; and 
through many families and strange survivals, this trust in 
the “coming one” handed down from the earliest times, 
might have found its way as a witness to the truth, into the 
early traditions of Buddhism, and marked its connection 
with the original family to which God’s plan of redemption 
was revealed. 

We owe much of the morality and civilization of 
the world to the life of renunciation and self-sacrifice of 
Gautama Buddha. He was no Anti-Christ, as some of his 
violent adversaries appear almost to insinuate; he lived 
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and preached six centuries before Christ, and in the corrupt 
customs and religion of his age, a doctrine so pure and 
noble, and in such proximity to the truth, that we who 
have had all things disclosed to us, and a weight 
of accumulative evidence in our hand, look in admira- 
tion and wonder at the light that still shines from 
this teacher of dark ages. The Chinese, amongst whom 
Buddhism took deep root, are recorded as the most religious 
people of past centuries. The first Emperor Ching Tang of 
the Shang Dynasty, B.C. 1766, paid worship to “ Shangtien 
Hao” (High Heaven’s Ruler), and we read in S, Wells 
Williams’ ‘“‘ Middle Kingdom” : “ Human sacrifices are offered 
to this day in Asia, Africa, and Polynesia . . . . but no 
clear record of the sacrificial immolation of man by his 
fellow ‘offering the fruit of his body for the sin of his 
soul’ has been found in Chinese annals in such a shape as to 
carry theconviction that it formed part of the belief and 
practice of the people. This feature, negative though it be, 
stands in strong contrast to the appalling destruction of 
human life for religious reasons, still existing among the 
tribes of Central and Western Africa, and recorded as having 
been sanctioned among Aztics and Egyptians, Hindus and 
Carthaginians, and other ancient nations, not excepting 
Syrians and Jews, Greeks and Romans.” And _ the 
Emperor of the Chinese sent messengers to India to learn 
the Buddhist doctrine and the people accepted it. 

The Bishop of Colombo. alludes to the character claimed 
by Buddha as ‘the highest of men,” but he observes, 
“And he does not imply anything we mean by God.” Prof, 
Beal says, ‘‘ What we mean by God is the result of cumula- 
tive historical evidence. If the history of the Jews were 
cancelled, or wiped out, we should have no idea 


of the real significance of the personality of God. 
How, then, does the Bishop expect the Founder 
of Buddhism, or his followers, to enter into the 
meaning of the name of the Almighty? We are told, 
by Spence Hardy, that the Buddhists of Ceylon blaspheme 
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the name of “ Jehovah,” just as Ernest Rénan speaks of 
‘“Jahve” as “monstrously partial "—‘“the favourite God of 
David in his successes, but a foe ofall the enemies of David.” 
It should be remembered that the idea of a Supreme Deity is 
not derived from definition, but from the continuously in- 
creasing evidence of history. To say then that Buddha 
does not claim to be ‘‘ God” in one sense is not to the point. 
He dethroned Indra and Brahma, and the hierarchy of the 
false heavens, and so left the matter: He did not claim to 
be God in our sense of the word; he was ignorant of such 
a conception ; such a God was unknown to him; but he rose 
far above the conception of foregoing generations, and left 
the idea of the true God to be preached by the messengers 
of another Revelation. 

Let us not detract from the merits of these noble seekers 
after the White Goddess of Truth. Pure doctrine will harm 
no creed; virtuous precepts injure no religious theory. 
We, so blessed and enlightened in the year of 
grace 1890, should not own the “mean and grovelling 
spirit,” as to see no good’ in anything but our- 
selves. We, millions of beings, are not called on for 
self-sacrifice and renunciation of princely kingdom and 
earthly happiness, but let us honour those who were, and 
remember virtuous conduct and noble creeds of toleration 
have worked before our day, and may now work with us. 
If we hold that the Truth is ours, and that we only know the 
righteous path, unknown before, then let be— 


Truth needs no arméd hand, 

No martyred band ; 

Its blazing banner, in peace unfurled, 
Must ever captivate the world. 


Heten Gravuam McKer lie. 
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REVIEWS. 
Representative Men of India. 


In this gorgeous and magnificent volume, Mr. Sorabji 
Jehangir, chief magistrate in the state of Baroda, has col- 
lected the lives of some of the most representative men of 
India, and he has done them the further service of preserv- 
ing their features in photographs by the permanent Wood- 
bury process. [‘‘ Representative Men of India, a Collection 
of Memoirs, with Portraits of Indian Princes, Nobles, States- 
men, Philanthropists, Officials, and Eminent Citizens,” by 
SoRABJI JEHANGIR, Chief Magistrate of Baroda. With an intro- 
duction by Sir George C. M. Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 
(London : W. H. Allen and Co.)|_ There are 44 sketches in 
the present book, and the author states that it is his inten- 
tion to complete the series in a subsequent volume. Among 
the most prominent persons described may be named the 
Nizam, the Gaekwar, the Thakore of Bhaunagur, Lord 
Northbrook, the Rao of Kutch, Sir Asman Jah, Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy, &c. Most of the 
biographies are well done, and contain interesting matter. 
Of course it could not be expected in a work of this charac- 
ter that there would be any attempt at independent criticism, 
or that any other note would be heard than one of laudation. 
But, in varying the expression of praise, Mr. Sorabji 
Jehangir shows no inconsiderable skill and tact, and his work 
will stand the test of being treated as a biographical book 
of reference, as well as a mere handsome ornament for the 
drawing-room table. The motives which led to the prepara- 
tion of this work appear to be laudable, and have certainly 
found an eloquent exponent in Sir George Birdwood, who 
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has been induced to contribute a brilliant introduction to 
Mr. Sorabji Jehangir’s work. The characteristic story told 
on pages x., xi., should certainly not be overlooked. Fortun- 
ate in his introduction, Mr. Sorabji Jehangir is still more 
fortunate in having obtained Her Majesty’s permission to 
dedicate his book to the Queen-Empress of India. 





The Diary of a Mahomedan Noble. 


Ir it is sometimes well to see ourselves as others see us, the 
survey cannot be performed in more pleasant and friendly 
companionship than with the Nawab Mehdi Hassan, Home 
Secretary to the Nizam, who has been kind enough to send 
us a copy of the diary he kept during his visit to England. 
We must first compliment the Nawab upon the extent of his 
observations, and the general accuracy of his statements and 
conclusions. He really seems to have seen London and its 
varied life in a manner that no other foreigner, and especially 
an Oriental, ever did before, and not merely to have seen 
but to have appreciated the relative importance of strange 
facts and figures. We are quite sure that the Nawab’s 
diary will not merely stimulate many of his countrymen and 
co-religionists with the desire to visit this country, but that 
it will supply them with much accurate information about 
the land and people they would see. We began by saying 
that we would take a survey of ourselves with the aid of 
Nawab Mehdi Hassan, but we fear if we did so we should 
be accused of self-glorification. We can only hope that we 
deserve half what the Nawab is so amiable as to say about 
us. One or two references may be made to certain passages 


‘which will show how shrewdly he noted some of our 


idiosyncrasies which do not lie on the surface, and which 


‘might easily have escaped a casual observer. The Nawab 


notes our independence, each person depending on his 
working abilities and qualities ; then again our social ex- 
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clusiveness, people sometimes living next door to one 
another for years without making one another’s acquaintance; 
and finally that public opinion in England is like many 
thousands of people reading the leading articles and form- 
ing their own opinions, It struck him as remarkable that 
“even a poor man in rags should have a decided opinion 
on political topics.” The Nawab was evidently much im- 
pressed with the size of London, the abundant proof of 
extreme wealth, the independence shown by the individual 
English citizen, and above all the charms of the social inter- 
course of the upper and educated classes. If the Nawab 
will allow us to say, in return for all the compliments he has 
paid us, that he has put down his opinions and reflections in 
a very clear and graceful manner, we shall only be recording 
the plain truth. 





Lady Dufferin’s Journal. 


Tue selections from the journal kept by the Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava during the Viceroyalty of her husband, 
give avery simple and, at the same time, a very graphic 
narrative of events in India between 1884 and 1888. [‘ Our 
Viceregal Life in India ; Selections from my Journal, 1884-8,” 
by the Marchioness of Durrerin and Ava. Twovols. (John 
Murray, London.)| No one will attempt to dispute that Lord 
Dufferin’s tenure of power was marked by many striking and 
picturesque incidents which will give it a prominent place in 
Anglo-Indian history. The Ameer’s visit to Rawul Pindi, 
the treason at Bhopal, the annexation of Burmah, and the 
Nizam’s offer, were each and all events that do not occur in 


the time of any humdrum Governor-General. Lord Dufferin’s 
rule presents many features out of the common, and that 
attract public attention. This being the case, a more agree- 
able and authoritative chronicler could not be expected than 
the charming lady, who, if she did not share the secrets of 
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the Cabinet, lent an unusual grace to the dispensations of 
Viceregal hospitality and display at Simla and Calcutta. The 
volumes are brimful of interesting matter which should be 
read by everyone inclined to pry into the mysteries of life in 
India ; but we must make room for the following description 
of the Ameer as a fair sample of the interesting contents of 
this volume : 


“The Ameer is in great good humour, and almost wants to go on to 
England. He himself is a stout man, not very tall, and suffering either 
from gout, rheumatism, or Russian boots, so that he walks lame. He and 
the Viceroy, an interpreter, our Foreign Secretary and his, sat in a tent, care- 
fully guarded on all sides, and then they discussed matters for three hours. 
The Ameer took a good deal of snuff, but had no other refreshment. All 
that passed is wrapped in mystery, and D. only told us that after he had ex- 
plained the English intentions, and propounded our views upon the Afghan 
question, he said to the Ameer, ‘ And now what are your proposals and 
opinions ?’ upon which the great man replied, ‘I don’t think that is a fair 
question.’ . . . Imusttell you one nice gentle little trait in the Ameer’s 
character. He spent three hours yesterday morning arranging cut flowers 
in forty vases, and he expressed a wish to have large supplies sent him 
daily ; and this is the man who cuts off heads and hangs people when at 
home, and who is accompanied now by his executioner, who dresses in red 
velvet, and wearing his axe and strangling rope, helps at other times to put 
up the tents.” 





Russia in Central Asia. 


Mr. Georce Curzon has produced one of the most interest- 
ing volumes ever written about the Central Asian question. 
[‘‘ Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian 
Question,” by the Hon, Georce Curzon, M.P. With Appen- 
dices, Maps, and Illustrations. (Longmans & Co., London, 
188g.)] It combines the best features of a book of travels and a 
historical treatise. Mr. Curzon travelled by the Trans-Caspian 
railway ; he visited the Holy City of Bokhara and Samarcand, 
the capital of Timour; and he returned to write one of the 
most graphic, detailed, and varied works that it has been our 
privilege to see. We are not quite sure whether the work 
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will be deemed more attractive as a volume of travels or as a 
political exegesis of much weight and moment. In either 
respect the reader will not be disappointed with its contents 
or with Mr. Curzon’s mode of treatment. The Tomb of 
Timour at Samarcand, the recognised position of Bokhara 
as the capital of Islam in Central Asia, provide Mr. Curzon 
with opportunities for word-pictures, of which he readily 
avails himself. The two most serious questions he raises are 
the commercial competition of Russia and England in Central 
Asia and the future of Afghanistan. On the former subject 
we are entirely in accord with him; but in regard to the 
latter we are disposed to take a more favourable view, and 
to hold that it is our right policy to stand by the integrity 
of Afghanistan, apart from whatever divisions or difficulties 
may beset the Ameer. Mr. Curzon writes with much of the 
caution of a man who feels that before long he may be called 
on to deal with the question as one of our legislators, and 
this may explain why he observes so guarded a tone on the 
subject of our responsibilities towards Afghanistan. On a 
question of academic rather than practical importance, viz., 
the consistency of Russia’s designs upon India since Peter 
the Great formulated them, we should not form the same 
conclusions as Mr. Curzon; but after all these are minor 
points that do not obscure the great value and weight of his 
contribution to Central Asian literature. Mr. Curzon is 
believed to possess a most promising political future, and 
it is particularly gratifying to us to find that he has formed 
such clear views on the Central Asian question, and that he 
does not hesitate to express them in a plain and unequivocal 

manner. : 





One Thousand Miles on an Elephant. 


Mr. Hott S. Hattetrr has crowned his numerous efforts 


in the cause of developing Indo-China, and connecting 
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India and China by railway with a most vivid and informing 
work describing his principal tours in Siam and the Shan 
States. [‘‘A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
States,” by Hort S. Hatretr. (William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, 1890.)|_ The book is one that calls 
for the most careful attention and perusal at the hands of 
everyone pretending to have an opinion on the subject of 
the future of Indo-China, which is one of the most im- 
portant and promising tracts of Asia. It is illustrated by 
several useful maps showing the interior of the region and 
the projected railways which are to annihilate space, and to 
bring Lancashire and Yorkshire goods to the door of every 
hut on the Upper Menam and Mekong. Mr. Hallett gives a 
very full and interesting description of these future customers 
of ours, and there can be no doubt from his and other reports 
that they occupy a land of much promise. Opinions may 
differ as to the best and most feasible scheme of tapping its 
wealth, but no one is better entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing on this subject than Mr. Holt S. Hallett, who, with 
his associate, Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, has done so much 
towards enlightening us about the countries intervening 
between India and China, many of which have passed 
under our control, while others remain subject to France, 
or in debatable territory between the limits of these 
two States. It cannot be doubted that the time is very 
near at hand when Siam will be opened up by means of a 
line of railway, which will closely follow the course sug- 
gested for it by Mr. Hallett, and which will eventually form 
the main line through the Shan States to China. Mr. 
Hallett must not allow himself to be discouraged because 
the Burmese administration have sanctioned lines in Upper 
Burmah that do not exactly dovetail with his elaborate 
system for Indo-China. The day of direct railway commu- 
nication with China is not as near as was thought, but it 
must inevitably come. We may hope that Siam will not be 
as slow as China in taking advantage of railways, and, when 
a line has been completed from Bangkok to Raheng, India 
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will be bound to connect Raheng with Moulmein. We may 
conclude our notice of this admirable work by quoting Mr. 
Hallett’s opinion of the future of Burmah :— 


“ Burmah is blessed with a fruitful soil and a bounteous rainfall. It 
only requires increased population to make it the garden of the East, and 
every Chief Commissioner, from Sir Arthur Phayre downwards, has advo- 
cated its connection with China by railway as the means for supplying 
that want from the most industrious and enterprising people in Asia, the 
Chinese.” 


As an expression of opinion it must only be observed 
that the Government of India would prefer to supply this 
want from Bengal. 


Indian Forestry. 


Dr. Scuticu gives an interesting sketch of the origin of Indian 
forestry in his manual of forestry. [‘“A Manual of Forestry,” 
by Ws. Scuticu, Ph.D. Vol. I. (London: Bradbury, Agnew 
and Co., 1889.)] His work is in most respects admirable, 
and likely to take its place as a standard authority. The 
learned writer has, however, made what appear to be one 
or two slips in his description of the commencement of forest 
conservancy in India, or, at all events, expressed himself in 
such a manner as to leave it doubtful who were the pioneers 
of that great work. There cannot be any doubt, however, as 
to who they were. In 1848 Lieutenant, now Major- 
General, James Michael was appointed Forest Officer in the 
Anamalais on the recommendation of Captain Frederick 
Cotton. From that year until 1855 General Michael was 
actively engaged in carrying out the first experiment made in 
India for working and conserving Government forests. It 
was his successful conduct of that experiment which led to 
the establishment of a Forest Department. Unfortunately 
for his future fame, General Michael’s health broke down at 


the very moment when his efforts were crowned with 
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Success, and others had the good fortune to reap where he 
had sown. To admit this much detracts in no way from the 
credit due to Dr. Cleghorn and Sir Dietrich Brandis for the 
excellent work they have done for the cause of Indian forest 
conservancy during the last thirty years; but it is an act of 
unintentional injustice to omit a full acknowledgment of 
General Michael’s share in the inception of one of the most 
important and successful departments of English adminis- 
tration in India. 


A Complete English-Persian Dictionary. 


Mr. Arruur N. Wo ttaston may be cordially congratulated 
on completing the magnum opus upon which he has been 
engaged during the last sixteen years. | ‘‘ A Complete English- 
Persian Dictionary, Compiled from Original Sources,” by 
ARTHUR N. Wo tasrtoy, C.I.E. (London: W. H. Allen & Co., 
Publishers to the India Office, 1889.)] The book isnot merely 
a marvel of erudition and labour; it is adapted to meet the 
requirements of practical men and everyday life in this busy 
nineteenth century. Mr. Wollaston has taken Walker and 
Webster’s English Dictionary as the basis of his work, and 
he has not shrunk from finding, with the aid of Mirza Baker, 
their equivalent in Persian, although for scientific and botani- 
cal terms the corresponding phrases have had to be coined. 
It can, therefore, be realised how difficult Mr. Wollaston’s 
task, as he defined it to his own inner conscience, must have 
been; and the success with which he has brought to conclu- 
sion his labours cannot be characterised as otherwise than 
remarkable, seeing that the Dictionary has not elicited one 
adverse criticism of a serious character. There can be no 
doubt that the Dictionary (which appropriately enough is 
dedicated to Viscount Cross) will place Mr. Wollaston 
among the first orientalists of the day, and that it will 
realise his hope of standing the test of time, and being re- 
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ferred to as the best work extant in its own department of 
Asiatic literature. 





From London to Bokhara. 


Cotone, Le MessurieR gives in this volume an interesting 
account of his journey to Bokhara in 1887. [‘ From London 
to Bokhara and a Ride through Persia,” by Colonel A. LE 
MessurigR, R.E. (London: Richard Bentley & Son, 1889.) ] 
He had excellent opportunities of judging the strength of 
the Russian position in Central Asia, and his opinions are 
well worth consideration. The motto he has selected shows 
that he has placed limits to the expression of his opinions, 
but, although he is discreet, his information is none the less 
abundant and of recent date. He has dedicated his volume 
to the brilliant Russian officer General Annenkoff, and it 
may be assumed that this is intended as a token of admira- 
tion for the construction of the Central Asian railway, by 
which the author was one of the earliest travellers. The 
two principal subjects treated are that railway and Persia. 
Colonel Le Messurier agrees with many others, that, if 
England were to thoroughly exert herself, she would 
speedily recover the ascendant position in Persia she lost 
fifty years ago. 





Sir John Login and Dhuleep Singh. 


In this book Lady Login has essayed a double task—a bios 
graphy of her late husband, Sir John Login, and a vindica- 
tion of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. She has succeeded in 
the former and failed in the latter object. [‘‘Sir John Login 
and Dhuleep Singh,” by Lady Locin. (London : W. H. Allen 
and Co.)} Sir John Login was well worthy of a biography. 
He was certainly the first, and perhaps the only, English 
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officer to have charge of the health of the inhabitants of 
Herat, and he took a certain part in the events of the Afghan 
and Sikh wars of forty odd years ago. When the Punjab 
was annexed, and the young Maharajah superseded, Sir John 
Login was appointed guardian to Dhuleep Singh, who came 
to England to be educated, and to adopt the religion of the 
new conquerors of India. There can be no doubt that his 
conversion was sincere, and that his great ambition was to 
become an English noble, with an expansive income in 
accordance with the magnitude of his expenditure and the 
extravagance of his tastes. Solong as he was subject to the 
influence of Sir John Login, who made an admirable 
guardian, and his successor, Colonel Oliphant, things went 
smoothly, and the Maharajah was loyal and happy. In 1871 
he told Colonel Malleson (who in the Introduction to this 
work makes an appeal for generosity, renewing one made 
eighteen months ago in our pages) that he was the happiest of 
men, and in 1881 that he was the most unhappy. With 
every wish to be generous toa prince whom we deprived of 
his power in childhood, we cannot help expressing an 
opinion that he brought his latest trouble on himself, and 
that the India Office was disposed to treat him with every 
consideration. As a matter of hard fact, the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh has only himself to thank for the predicament 
to which he is now reduced. 


Sir Alfred Lyall’s Poems. 


As becomes an Anglo-Indian poet, the best things in 
this volume are the verses that relate most especially to 
India and life in the East. [Verses “ Written in India,” by 
Sir Atrrep Lyatt. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)] 
Most of the poems have either already seen the light in 
Indian newspapers, or are known to the friends of the 
author, and “The Old Pindaree” has always been considered 
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the happiest effort of the Anglo-Indian muse. ‘A Rajput 
Chief of the Old School” is written in very much the same 
vein. They are both suggested by the inexorable fate 
which attends those Indian chiefs who will not adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of modern life which, under British 
auspices, have altered the face of India. Poetry may invest 
their grievances with the glamour of sentiment, but the 
hard practice of the world allows them but a scant hearing 
and no remedy. In “The Land of Regrets” Sir Alfred 
Lyall dwells upon the disappointing side of a civilian’s 
career. If it has a moral, it is that nothing in this world 
is without its drawbacks, and that the most prosperous 
career has its seamy side. Perhaps the two finest poems in 
the volume relate to the present Amir of Afghanistan. 
The Amir’s “Soliloquy” deals. with his political position 
between England and Russia, while the Amir’s “ Message” 
is a letter to a Ghilzai chief inviting him to Cabul, and 
indirectly throws a bright light on Abdurrahman’s mode of 
keeping his troublesome subjects and recalcitrant chiefs in 
order. We should like to quote one or other of these 
poems, but considerations of space preclude our doing so, 
and a brief extract would give a poor idea of the strength 
and sweetness of Sir Alfred Lyall’s verse. The volume is 
certainly one to be read in hours of leisure. 


The Karun River. 


Now that the Karun river has been opened, to use the 
official phrase, to the commerce of the world, the public will 
like to know as much about it and the surrounding region 
as can be learned from authentic sources, and certainly no 
one is better qualified to give the information than Dr. 
William Francis Ainsworth, the veteran chronicler of the 
great Euphrates Expedition of forty years ago. [‘ The 


River Karun, an Opening to British Commerce,” by WiLt1am 
Francis Ainsworth, Ph.D. (London: W. H. Allen & Co.)] 
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As will be seen from the title, Dr. Ainsworth is a believer 
in the commercial development of Persia by means of the 
Karun river, which furnishes a navigable route into some of 
the richest and most fertile districts of the kingdom; and 
he describes the whole of the subject in a very graphic and 
agreeable manner, under three heads: the river, the moun- 
tain passes, and the commercial prospects. One of the 
facts upon which Dr. Ainsworth very rightly lays most 
stress is that Persia has been kept in a backward state 
chiefly by the deficiency of her means of inter-communica- 
tion. Once they were improved, she would be able to 
realise her great natural resources and to benefit by them. 
It is a fact worthy of special note and consideration that, 
notwithstanding all these impedimenta and hindrances, the 
trade of England with Southern Persia, va the Gulf, exceeds 
one million sterling. There seems every reason to say with 
Dr. Ainsworth, of Persia, that it is an ‘interesting region 
of vast renown in antiquity, but new to British commerce 
and British enterprise, to both of which they hold out im- 
measurable prospects for the future.” 





The Constitution of Canada. 


Mr. J. E. C. Munro, Professor of Law at Owens College, 
Manchester, has written a most learned, complete, and withal 
interesting account of the Constitution of Canada. [‘ The 
Constitution of Canada,” by J. E.C. Munro. (Cambridge : At 
the University Press.)] The volume may be entitled a survey 
of the legal aspects of the Constitution in our different 
colonies. For different reasons, all of much force, Mr. 
Munro has selected Canada as the subject of his first volume ; 
but he intends following it up with similar volumes on 
Australia, South Africa, and the Crown Colonies. The subject 
is divided under twenty-one heads, which form as many 
chapters, and treat the whole question of the Canadian Con- 
stitution aw fond from the powers of the Governor-General 
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to the qualifications of the individual voter. Mr. Munro 
carefully and discreetly avoids criticism. He does not com- 
mit himself to any opinion as to the working of the Constitu- 
tion, the Imperial control, and many other matters that affect 
the well-being of Canada, and her connection with the mother 
country, Mr. Munro has written a most valuable work, 
which places his name high among our Constitutional writers. 





An Arabic Reading Book. 


Mr. Aran Brirpwoop’s Arabic Reading Book supplies a 
want which students of Arabic have long felt. [An 
Arabic Reading Book,” by Aran R. Birpwoop. (London: 
W. H. Allen & Co.)] He states very truly that he “ex- 
perienced great difficulty in bridging the gulf that exists 
between the beginner and the advanced reader whose inten- 
tion it is to become an Arabic scholar.” There is indeed 
little or no assistance available for those who desire to at- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the language, and this is the 
more serious as Arabic forms such an important factor in 
the task of administering Egypt. Other students of Arabic 
have experienced the same difficulty, but it was reserved for 
Mr. Birdwood to supply the remedy. As the result of much 
promiscuous reading he collected a mass of notes, and from 
them he has made the selection which constitutes this 
volume. The distinguished Arabic scholar, Dr. Steingass, 
has contributed to the completeness of the volume by trans- 
literating the first part, adding notes elucidating the most 
striking discrepancies between popular and literary Arabic, 
and by seeing the book through the press. Mr. Alan Bird- 
wood may be congratulated on having made a good start in 
his career as an Orientalist, and the best wish we can offer 
him is that he may be able to tread in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father. 





*.* Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names, 
Ep. 4. Q. &, 
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